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TO    THE    READER. 


Under  existing  circumstances,  when  the  country  is 
called  upon  for  extraordinary  contributions  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  an  expensive  war,  it  would  seem  not  only 
superfluous  but  useless  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Public  any  thing  tending  to  a  reduction  in  duties,  no 
matter  upon  what  article.  Entirely  coinciding  with  such 
views,  the  present  volume  is  not  offered  to  the  Public  to 
urge  any  immediate  reduction,  but  to  set  forth  a  correct 
and  truthful  exposition  of  the  real  state  of  the  present 
duties  on  foreign  wines,  in  answer  to  a  semi-official  publi- 
cation, entitled  "  Wine ;  its  Taxation  and  Uses,"  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  the  work  referred 
to,  very  partial  averages  of  dates  and  statements  are  set 
forth  to  support  inferences  otherwise  untenable.  In  the 
following  pages  the  history  of  the  gradual  increase  in  the 
rates  of  duty,  and  their  frequent  changes,  are  touched 
upon  ;  showing  the  injury  inflicted  by  them  on  the  Wine 
Trade.  The  commercial  interests  of  England  in  con- 
nection with  the  wine  countries  are  also  considered,  as 
well  as  the  social  character  of  a  temperate  though  gene- 
ral use  of  wine  among  the  middle  and  the  industrious 
classes  of  the  community. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  French  wines  have  natu- 
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rally  a  prominent  standing,  since  every  obstacle  to  their 
free  introduction  and  use  has  been  urged  against  them 
more  particularly. 

Whatever  has  been  said  of  the  wines  from  Oporto  is  not 
for  a  moment  intended  as  a  condemnation  of  the  natural 
production  of  the  Douro  :  wines  of  the  highest  and  choicest 
descriptions  are  grown  there.  The  object  of  the  author 
has  been  to  point  out  the  impolicy,  if  not  the  anti-com- 
mercial character,  of  a  system  which  supplies  the  best 
market  of  Portugal  with  factitious  instead  of  natural  pro- 
ductions. 

The  history  of  the  taste  of  the  people  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  with  the  change  from  natural  to  sophisticated 
wines  in  the  eighteenth,  is  itself  interesting,  and  affords 
much  matter  for  inquiry. 

When  refinement  has  induced  a  general  use  of  articles 
formerly  denominated  luxuries,  they  should  no  longer 
be  restricted  by  onerous  and  almost  prohibitory  imposts. 
The  correct  course  would  be,  by  judicious  and  moderate 
duties,  to  encourage  their  freer  use,  and  obtain  a  larger 
revenue  from  the  consumption  of  the  many  than  from  the 
exclusive  indulgence  of  the  few. 

This  volume  is  offered  to  the  public  with  a  sincere  hope 
that  truth  alone  prompted  the  publication,  to  establish 
the  inferences  naturally,  and  it  is  hoped  conclusively,  to 
be  drawn  from  a  fair  examination  of  its  arguments. 

6,  Broad  Street  Buildings, 
6th  October,  1855. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OPINIONS  OF  EMINENT  WRITERS  ON  THE  WINE  DUTIES. 

No  stronger  testimony  is  requisite  to  exhibit  the  import- 
ance of  a  just  consideration  of  the  duty  on  foreign  wines, 
than  that  a  public  servant,  holding  an  appointment  so 
responsible  as  that  of  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
should  have  found  leisure,  in  the  midst  of  varied  and 
complicated  duties,  to  present  to  the  public  his  opinion 
upon  the  merits  of  this  weighty  question.  Nor  is  this 
argument  weakened  by  the  recollection  that  our  financial 
position,  owing  to  the  war  with  Russia,  renders  the  pro- 
spect of  a  change  in  the  duties  very  remote ;  so  that  their 
defence,  at  the  present  moment,  is  superfluous,  unless  it 
is  to  be  taken  hypothetically. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  with  much  ability  and  official 
aptitude,  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  should  avowedly  permit  his 
mind  to  be  influenced  by  precedent,  and  that  with  acces- 
sible evidence  for  acquiring  important  and  useful  informa- 
tion, drawn  from  the  records  in  his  own  department,  suffi- 
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cieut  to  enable  him  to  form  an  unbiassed  opinion,  he 
should  rest  his  decision,  not  on  deductions  from  fact,  but 
on  inferences  which  he  forces  to  his  purpose.  He  also 
prefers  drawing  inferences,  not  from  the  avowed  but  the 
supposed  motives  of  each  succeeding  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  which  are  no  evidence  at  all.  He  thus  con- 
trols the  fair  and  just  action  of  his  own  judgment,  being 
compelled  to  acknowledge  with  well-dissembled  sincerity, 
that — "  Convinced  against  my  will,  I  am  forced  to  come 
"  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such 
"  a  measure  appear  to  me  to  surmount  the  hope  of  its 
"  early  achievement." 

Without  entering  into  the  financial  arrangements  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  reconstructing  the  British 
tariff  in  1842,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the 
mere  reason  certain  negotiations  were  unsuccessful,  how- 
ever much  it  might  justify  the  decision  of  that  accom- 
plished statesman,  cannot  at  this  moment  be  an  argument 
of  any  weight  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Sir  Robert  had  positive  and  pressing  purposes 
to  carry  out ;  Sir  Emerson  had  but  to  examine  the  records 
with  truthfulness,  adhering  to  fact,  and  then  form  from  the 
whole  a  just,  impartial,  and  frank  conclusion,  regardless 
of  precedent  or  prejudice,  whether  supported  by  the  views 
of  past  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  or  upheld  by  pre- 
dilections engendered  by  corrupt  principles  of  traffic,  and 
the  results  of  discriminating  treaties  founded  on  ignorance 
of  the  sound  principles  of  commercial  dealing. 

Referring  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  March,  1852,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  patient 
character  of  the  investigation,  and  that  no  report  was 
made  to  Parliament ;  but  the  reason  Avhy,  was  buried  in 
the  bosom  of  that  Committee.     A  draft  report  was  drawn 
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up  by  the  Chairman,  but,  from  motives  best  known  to 
those  who  prevented  its  adoption,  it  was  not  put  to  the 
vote. 

That  report  advocated  the  reduction  of  the  duty  to  one 
shilling  per  gallon,  and  supported  that  view  under  the 
expediency  of  an  indispensable  condition,  that  "  the  re- 
"  duction  should  be  large  enough  to  bring  down  the  com- 
"  modity  within  the  reach  of  the  tradesman,  the  mechanic, 
"  and  the  family  of  small  means.  Whether  to  the  rich  or 
"  to  the  poor,  wine  is  rather  a  necessary  than  a  luxury  of 
"  life,  and  it  is  so  regarded  by  the  people  at  large.  The 
"  fiscal  system  intervenes  and  enhances  artificially  the 
"  price,  and  the  cheap  cordial  of  the  poor  becomes  the 
"  reserved  luxury  of  the  wealthy."  Again,  in  the  sup- 
pressed report : — "  Reviewing  all  the  circumstances  of 
"  the  case,  your  Committee  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
"  that  a  reduction  of  import  duties  on  wines  to  one  shilling 
"  per  gallon  will  be  of  great  public  advantage,  and,  far 
"  from  impairing,  will  ultimately  improve,  the  revenue. 
"  We  have  regarded  wine  in  its  true  aspect,  as  a  neces- 
"  sary,  not  as  a  luxury  of  life ;  and  in  that  point  of  view 
"  we  think,  that  to  propose  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than 
"  that  which  we  recommend,  would  be  altogether  incon- 
"  sistent  with  the  principle  on  which  the  present  tariff  on 
"  articles  of  general  consumption  is  based.  Experience, 
"  in  like  manner,  leads  us  to  the  same  conclusion." 

The  policy  of  a  reduction,  and  its  social  and  commercial 
advantages,  have  been  admitted  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who, 
glancing  at  the  advantages  to  be  attained,  dwelt  with 
glowing  and  emphatic  language  on  those  advantages,  and 
said  : — "  The  present  state  of  the  taste  of  the  people  in 
"  regard  to  wine,  was  the  natural  result  of  our  fiscal 
"  system.     Considering  that  wine  was  one  of  the  great 
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"  gifts  of  Providence  to  man,  considering  what  a  place  it 
"  occupied  among  the  means  of  his  subsistence,  consider- 
"  ing  how  many  useful  and  wholesome  ends  it  subserved 
"  in  connection  with  his  physical  temperament,  consider- 
"  ing  the  manner  in  which  it  might  be  used  as  a  com- 
"  peting  article  with  alcoholic  spirits,  he  must  confess  it 
"  was  most  desirable,  if  it  were  possible,  to  make  an 
"  important  change  in  the  duties  upon  wine. 

"  In  fact,  he  might  say  he  knew  no  article  burthened 
"  with  a  fiscal  chain,  under  our  financial  system,  with 
"  respect  to  which  any  stronger  reasons  for  a  change 
"  could  be  given." 

It  is  gratifying  to  receive  admissions  from  an  opponent. 
Sir  Emerson  Tennent  concedes  some  of  the  strongest 
motives  urged  by  the  advocates  for  a  reduced  duty.  He 
admits  "  its  social  and  commercial  attractions,"  its  power 
"  to  correct  the  prevalence  of  intoxication  among  the 
"  lower  orders,  by  offering  them  a  healthful  and  exhilara- 
"  ting  beverage  instead  of  ardent  spirit ; "  its  commercial 
advantages — "  such  a  measure,  if  successful,  cannot  fail  to 
"  enlarge  materially  our  operations  in  trade  with  those 
"  countries  from  which  we  derive  our  supplies,  and  to 
"  open  to  us  new  fields  for  enterprise  in  others  to  which 
"  our  manufactures  hardly  yet  penetrate,  since  we  refuse  to 
"  take  the  produce  of  their  vineyards  in  return.  It  will 
"  draw  closer  our  peaceful  alliance  with  our  powerful 
"  neighbours  in  France." 

The  reasonable  doubts  which  may  "  have  been  ex- 
"  pressed,  whether  the  people  of  Great  Britain  will  so  far 
abandon  their  prevailing  taste  for  strong  and  highly 
alcoholized  drinks,  as  to  consume  largely  of  the  light 
wines  of  Southern  Europe,"  are  more  imaginary  than  real 
in  their  foundation. 
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Adam  Smith  (book  iv.  cap.  3)  says  : — "  It  deserves 
to  be  remarked  too,  that  if  we  would  consult  experience, 
the  cheapness  of  wine  seems  to  be  a  cause,  not  of  drunken- 
ness, but  of  sobriety.  The  inhabitants  of  the  wine  countries 
are  in  general  the  soberest  people  in  Europe ;  witness 
"  the  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
"  southern  provinces  of  France.  People  are  seldom  guilty 
"  of  excess  in  what  is  their  daily  fare. 

"  The  restraints  upon  the  wine  trade  in  England  besides 
"  do  not  so  much  seem  calculated  to  hinder  the  people 
"  from  going,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  the  alehouse,  as  from 
'  going  where  they  can  buy  the  best  and  cheapest  liquors. 
"  They  favour  the  trade  of  Portugal  and  discourage  that 
"  of  France." 

M'Culloch  (Wine,  page  1250)  :— "  Owing  to  the  in- 
"  timate  connection  subsisting  between  England  and 
"  France  for  several  centuries  after  the  Conquest,  the 
"  wines  of  the  latter  were  long  in  almost  exclusive  posses- 
"  sion  of  the  English  market ;  but  the  extension  of  com- 
"  merce  gradually  led  to  the  introduction  of  other  species, 
"  and  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First  the 
"  dry  white  wines  of  Spain  seem  to  have  been  held  in  the 
"  highest  estimation.  This  was  only  a  temporary  pre- 
"  ference.  Subsequently  to  the  Restoration,  the  wines  of 
"  France  regained  their  former  ascendancy.  It  is  exceed- 
"  ingly  doubtful  whether  so  much  as  a  single  pipe  of  port 
"  had  ever  found  its  way  to  England  previously  to  this 
"  period,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  wines  of  France 
"  would  have  continued  to  preserve  their  ascendancy  in 
"  our  markets,  had  not  their  importation  been  artificially 
"  checked."  This  observation  is  strongly  borne  out  in 
the  statements  of  writers  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
1711,  when  the  faction  against  Marlborough  was  rampant. 
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It  is  remarked  by  a  writer  of  that  day  : — "  Another  cir- 
"  cumstance  that  made  many  men  impatient  for  any  kind 
"  of  peace  was,  their  natural,  and,  we  think,  commendable, 
"  preference  of  the  pleasant  light  wines  of  France  to  the 
"  heavy  wine  of  Portugal."  A  writer  of  the  name  of 
Cunningham  says  : — "  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  to 
"  speak  of  the  French  wine-drinkers,  as  truly  and  briefly  as 
"  I  can.  On  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  Confederate  War, 
"  September,  1701,  the  merchants  in  England  were  pro- 
"  hibited  from  all  commerce  with  France,  and  a  heavy  duty 
"  was  laid  upon  French  wines.  This  caused  a  grievous 
"  complaint  among  the  topers  (who  have  great  interest  in  the 
"  Parliament),  as  if  they  had  been  poisoned  by  Port  wines. 
"  ]\Ir.  Portman  Seymour,  who  was  a  jovial  companion, 
"  and  indulged  his  appetites ;  General  Churchill,  brother 
"  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  a  lover  of  wine;  Mr.  Pe- 
"  reira,  a  Jew ;  and  smell-feast  and  other  hard  drinkers, 
"  declared  that  the  want  of  French  wines  was  not  to  be 
"  endured,  and  that  they  could  hardly  bear  up  under  so 
"  great  a  calamity.  These  were  joined  by  a  Dr.  Aldridge, 
"  who,  though  named  the  Priest  of  Bacchus,  was  other- 
"  wise  an  excellent  mau ;  also  a  Dr.  Ratcliffe,  a  physician 
"  of  great  reputation,  who  ascribed  the  cause  of  all  diseases 
"  to  the  want  of  French  wines,  though  he  was  very  rich, 
"  and  much  addicted  to  wine,  yet,  being  extremely  cove- 
"  tous,  bought  the  cheaper  wines ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
"  he  imputed  the  badness  of  his  wine  to  the  war,  and  the 
"  difficulty  of  getting  better/' 

This  testimony  of  the  time  when  Port  wines,  under  the 
action  of  the  Methuen  Treaty,  had  been  forced  upon  the 
consumers  of  wine,  is  surely  a  strong  evidence  of  the  taste 
of  the  people  for  the  light  wines  of  France  and  Southern 
Europe. 
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M'Culloch  describes  the  Methuen  Treaty  in  no  favour- 
able terms  ;  he  observes, — "  The  Methuen  Treaty  was 
"  certainly  founded  on  the  narrowest  views  of  national 
"  interest." 

Davenant,  and  Hume  the  historian,  both  worthy  autho- 
rities referred  to  by  M'Culloch,  point  out  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  Methuen  Treaty ;  and  Hume,  while  speaking 
of  it,  says, — "Our  jealousy  and  hatred  of  France  are 
"  without  bounds.  We  lost  the  French  market  for  our 
"  woollen  manufactures,  and  transferred  the  commerce  of 
"  wine  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  we  buy  much  worse 
"  liquor  at  a  much  higher  price.  There  are  few  English- 
"  men  who  would  not  think  their  country  absolutely 
"  ruined  were  French  wines  sold  in  England  so  cheap,  and 
"  in  such  abundance,  as  to  supplant  ale  and  other  home- 
"  brewed  liquors. 

"  But  would  we  lay  aside  prejudice,  it  would  not  be 
"  difficult  to  prove  that  nothing  could  be  more  innocent, 
"  perhaps  more  advantageous.  Each  new  acre  of  vineyard 
"  planted  in  France,  in  order  to  supply  England  with 
"  wine,  would  make  it  requisite  for  the  French  to  take  an 
"  equivalent  in  English  goods,  by  the  sale  of  which  we 
"  should  be  equally  benefited." 

And  a  recent  writer,  Mr.  W.  W.  Whitmore,  adds  his 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  wines  of  France,  as  being  con- 
genial to  the  tastes  of  the  English  people;  he  says, — 
"  My  attention  has  lately  (1852)  been  forcibly  attracted 
"  to  the  wine  duties,  during  a  short  tour  I  have  made 
"  through  a  portion  of  the  south  of  France. 

"  I  there  witnessed  the  great  extension  which  has 
"  during  the  last  few  years  been  given  to  the  cultivation 
"  of  the  vine ;  the  extraordinary  produce  which  results 
"  from   it ;   the   cheapness   with  which   England,   with  a 
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"  moderate  duty,  could  be  supplied  with  wine  of  a  quality 
"  far  more  palatable,  and  more  conducive  to  health,  than 
"  the  noxious  mixture  which  is  ordinarily  palmed  off 
"  on  the  people  of  this  country,  and  for  which  they  are 
"  obliged  to  pay  prices  which  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
"  quality  of  the  beverage." 

The  fears  that  prices  will  be  enhanced  in  excess  of 
any  advantage  from  reduction  of  duty  must  be  transitory. 
"  The  apprehension  entertained,  and  not  without  prece- 
"  dent,  that  the  price,  under  such  circumstances,  would 
"  be  so  raised  in  the  places  of  production  as  to  equal,  if  it 
"  did  not  exceed,  the  amount  of  reduction  in  the  item  of 
"  duty,"  is  scarcely  tenable,  for  the  inverse  ratio  actually 
occurs  with  the  increase  of  duty,  as  shown  in  the  following 
results,  taken  from  trade  references  at  the  periods  stated. 

In  the  following  years  the  duty  on  Port  and  Sherry 
was — 

3s.  Od. 


1787  to  1794 

1795  .. 

1796  to  1802 
1803  .. 
1S04  to  1823 
1825  to  1830 
1831  to  1840 
1841  to  1850 


4s.  lOfd. 


6s. 
7s. 
9s. 
4s. 
5s. 
5s. 


9|d. 

Od. 

U-d. 

lOd. 

6d. 

9d. 


per  gall.— the  cost,  £16  to  £24  per  pipe. 

£19  to  £26 

£22  to  £30 

£34  to  £38 

£30  to  £70 

fell    „         £25  to  £50 

rose    „         £31  to  £57 

vary    „         £20  to  £75 


Mr.   Fleetwood  Williams   gives   the   following   list  of 

prices  in  Portugal,  for  the  same  periods  up  to  1823 : — 

1786  to  1790 £16  to  £20  per  pipe. 

1791  to  1794 £20  to  £24 

1795 £19  to  £22 

1796  to  1802 £22  to  £30 

1803   £34  to  £38 

1804  to  1810 £32  to  £34 

1811  to  1816 £40  to  £70 

1817  to  1820 £40  to  £55 

1821  to  1823 £30  to  £40 

"  Reference  to  the  annexed  table  fully  bears  me  out  in 
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"  the  assertion,  that  the  increase  of  price  in  Portugal  has 
"  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  duty  in  England." 

However  strange  and  anomalous  this  may  appear,  as 
opposed  to  theory,  still  it  is  to  be  explained,  most  satis- 
factorily, on  commercial  principles.  Thus,  as  duties  must 
always  enhance  prices  by  their  addition,  so,  when  the 
duties  are  exorbitant,  they  tend  to  drive  from  the  market 
all  but  the  finer  classes  of  that  article.  They  also  raise  the 
price  of  the  superior  sorts  so  much,  from  increased  demand 
and  limited  supply,  that  the  inferior  are  either  not  forced 
on  the  market,  or  they  share  in  the  advanced  prices,  the 
high  duties  being  on  the  inferior  sorts  prohibitory  as  to 
the  real  value.  So,  when  duties  are  reduced  to  a  moderate 
standard,  demand  will  undoubtedly  maintain  the  prices  of 
the  finer  article ;  but  under  the  influence  of  lower  duties, 
other  good,  though  inferior  sorts,  are  encouraged  to  come 
into  the  market,  general  prices  are  kept  down,  and  pre- 
served from  the  artificial  influence  which  high  duties 
invariably  induce. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

WINE   SHOULD   NOT  BE  TAXED  A3  A  LUXURY — THE   HIGH   DUTIES   ON   FOREIGN 
WINES   ARE   AGAINST   SOUND   POLICY — PITT'S  DUTLES   CONSIDERED. 

The  question,  "  Should  wine  be  taxed  as  a  luxury  or  as 
"  a  necessary  of  life?"  resolves  itself  into  another  question, 
"  When  does  a  natural  production  of  large  extent  and 
"  universal  use  become  a  necessary,  or  cease  to  be  a 
"  luxury  V* 

Next  to  corn,  there  is  no  other  more  prolific  gift  from 
Providence  than  the  vine.  It  is  found  in  most  temperate 
climates,  and  is  cultivated  for  wine  within  Limits  varying, 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  from  about  30°  to  52°,  while 
it  will  grow  at  an  altitude  of  3,000  feet. 

Cyrus  Redding  says, — "  The  southern  boundary  of  the 
"  vine  country  is  in  Asia,  at  Shiraz,  in  latitude  33°. 
"  Between  Coblentz,  or  51°  north  latitude,  and  Cyprus, 
"  34°  30',  is  comprised  the  vine  district  of  Europe,  an 
"  extent  of  sixteen  degrees  of  surface,  within  which  the 
"  choicest  wines  are  found." 

The  use  of  wine  is  not  only  universal,  but  so  ancient, 
that  history  does  not  record  its  first  introduction ;  some 
divines  being  of  opinion  it  is  antediluvian. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  Eiu'ope,  in- 
cluding many  millions  of  industrious  peasantry,  is  almost 
entirely  engaged  in,  and  mainly  dependent  upon,  the 
culture  of  the  vine. 
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The  annual  value  of  the  product  of  the  vine  in  France 
alone,  being  calculated  on  the  departmental  product  of 
the  French  vineyards,  amounted  some  time  ago  to 
540,389,298  francs,  equivalent  to  £22,516,220.  15s. 
sterling.  It  is  given  at  a  later  period  at  a  higher  rate. — 
(Cyrus  Bedding,  Hist,  of  Wine.) 

Its  uses  in  restoring  and  exhilarating  exhausted  nature, 
strengthening  the  feeble,  and  modifying  diseases,  cannot 
be  denied.    The  successful  administration  of  wine  in  fever, 
ague,  erysipelas,  and  similar  complaints,  where  physical 
exhaustion   constitutes  the  chief  danger  of  the   patient, 
furnishes  evidence  that  wine  cannot  be  a  luxury.     Those 
who  visit  the  sick  bed  of  the  poor  will  bear  testimony 
to  the  benefit,   the    comfort,   and   the  restorative  power 
of  wine,    pronouncing   it  worth   all   the  materia  medica 
to  the  poor.     Surely  such  evidence   places  wine  among 
the   most  valuable   necessaries    of  life,    and    out   of  the 
list    of  nominal  luxuries.     Pitt,  in  his  speech   in    1786, 
advocating    a  commercial  treaty  with   France,    well   re- 
marked, that  luxuries  became  necessaries  with  the  growth, 
of  refinement.     To  enter  upon  a  discussion  as  to  when  the 
luxuries  of  one  age  became  the  necessaries  of  a  succeeding 
generation,   would   take   up   too   much   space.     Tea,  the 
luxury  of  the  fashionables  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  is  a 
necessary  for  the  labouring  classes  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Victoria.     Carriages,  a  luxury  in  the   sixteenth  century 
among   women   of  the  first  rank,   have   become  neces- 
sary   conveyances   from    one   part   of  the   metropolis   to 
another    in   the   nineteenth    century.     An    ordinance   of 
Philip    the    Fair,     1294,    forbids    citizens'    wives    using 
carriages.      The    hiring,     or     letting    out     coaches    for 
hire,    originated    in    France    as    late    as    1650.      Furs 
were   a   taxed  luxury  in  1336.     It  was   enacted  in  the 
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reign  of  Edward  III.,  that  no  person  whose  yearly- 
income  did  not  amount  to  a  hundred  pounds  should 
wear  furs. 

.  To  maintain  a  high  duty  on  foreign  wines  as  luxuries 
is  to  resist  the  natural  result  of  refinement  in  the  popular 
taste,  to  check  the  growth  of  temperance,  to  retard  those 
habits  of  sobriety  which  improved  moral  feelings  en- 
courage, and  to  create  and  commit  a  great  wrong  on 
the  mass  of  the  community. 

To  prohibit,  by  high  or  luxury  rates,  the  importation 
of  wines,  thus  restricting  their  use  to  the  richer  classes,  is 
to  enact,  that  the  population  generally  shall  enjoy  only 
the  heavy  produce  of  their  own  land,  and  confine  them  to 
beer  and  spirits.  Have  they  no  right  of  choice  to  a  gift 
of  Nature  as  well  as  the  rich  ? 

"  Such  taxes,  when  they  have  grown  to  a  certain 
"  height,  are  curses  equal  to  the  barrenness  of  the  earth 
"  and  the  inclemency  of  the  heavens/' — (Adam  Smith.) 

"Wheat  was  once  a  luxury,  if  the  use  be  limited  to  the 
wealthy.  "  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  gentry  had 
"  wheat  sufficient  for  their  own  tables,  but  their  household 
"  and  poor  neighbours  were  usually  obliged  to  content 
"  themselves  with  rye,  barley,  and  oats." 

Barley-bread  is  stated  in  the  grant  of  a  monopoly  by 
Charles  I.,  in  1626,  to  be  the  usual  food  of  the  ordinary 
sort  of  people,  and  so  it  continued  among  the  labouring 
classes  beyond  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  is  true  wine  has  always  been  treated  in  this  country 
as  a  luxury,  and  therefore  subjected  to  excessive  taxation, 
to  serve  political  purposes  or  eke  out  financial  schemes. 
The  commercial  operations  in  wines  have  been  constantly 
interrupted  by  the  caprice  of  Governments,  or  by  the 
experiments  of  successive  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer. 
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From  the  year  1660  (Charles  II.)  to  1787  (George  III.), 
no  less  than  nineteen  changes  were  enacted,  at  rates  : — 

From  £7  10s.  per  tun  in  1660,  to  £98     8s.  Od.  in  1786,  on  French. 
From  £7  10s.  „  £51  lis.  Od.  „  Portugal. 

("Rhine, 
From  £9     6s.  „  £57     3s.  6d.  „         •{  Germany,  & 

[Holland. 

f  Spain, 
From  £8  10s.  „  £52  lis.  Od.  „         <  Canaries,  & 

[Levant. 

Cyrus  Redding  says, — "  Legislation  alone  caused  the 
"  change  in  our  relations  with  France,  and  the  rejection 
"  of  her  delicate  for  coarse  wines;"  and 

M'Culloch  adds, — "  In  consequence  of  this  enormous 
"  augmentation  of  duty  on  French  wines,  the  merchants 
"  began  to  import  wines  from  Oporto,  as  a  substitute 
"  for  the  red  wines  of  Bordeaux,  excluded  by  the  high 
"  duties."  And  he  further  adds,  after  condemning  the 
Methuen  Treaty :  "  In  consequence  of  the  preference  so 
"  universally  given  to  the  wines  of  Portugal  over  those  of 
"  France — a  preference  continued  in  defiance  of  every 
"  principle  of  sound  policy  and  common  sense,  down 
"  to  1831 — the  imports  of  French  wine  were  for  many 
"  years  reduced  to  a  mere  trifle." 

In  the  same  spirit  of  condemnation,  Adam  Smith 
observes, — "  It   was    about    this    time    (1667)    that   the 

French  and  English  began  mutually  to  oppress  each 

other's  industry."  See  more  on  this  head  in  the  sequel : — 

In  the  four  years  1675-1678  French  wines  imported  were  31,141  tuns. 

Portuguese             . .          . .  478  „ 

1679  French  wines  prohibited. 

1679-1685  French  wines  imported     ..  4  „ 

Portuguese             ..          ..  58,862  „ 

French  Trade        1686-1689  French  wines  imported     . .  53,515  „ 

re-opened.                             Portuguese             ..          ..  1,640  „ 

"  Thus,  in  four  years,"  Cyrus  Redding  well  observes, 
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"  tlic  consumption  of  French  wines,  on  the  opening  of  the 
"  trade,  equalled  that  of  Portugal  in  seven  years." 

M'Culloch,  speaking  of  the  consumption  of  wine  in 
England,  says, — "  We  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to 
u  call  attention  to  the  injurious  operation  of  unequal  and 
"  exorbitant  duties.  Perhaps,  however,  the  trade  in  wine 
"  has  suffered  more  from  this  cause  than  any  other  de- 
"  partment  of  industry. 

"  In  1795  and  1796  the  duties  were  raised  to  8s.  6d. 
"  per  gallon  on  French,  and  to  os.  S^d.  per  gallon  on 
"  Portuguese  and  Spanish  wine ;  and  the  consequence 
"  of  this  sudden  and  inordinate  increase  was,  that  the 
"  consumption  fell  from  8,238,438  gallons  in  1795  to 
"  5,776,260  gallons  in  1796,  and  to  3,559,261  gallons  in 
"1797;  but  this  unanswerable  demonstration  of  the 
"  ruinous  effect  of  heavy  and  sudden  additions  to  the 
"  duties  did  not  prevent  them  being  raised  in  1804 ; 
"  they  continued  at  this  rate  till  1825 ;  and  such  was  their 
"  influence,  that  notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  of 
"  wealth  and  population  since  1790,  and  the  general 
"  improvement  in  the  style  of  living,  the  total  consump- 
"  tion  of  wine  during  three  years  ending  with  1824 
"  amounted,  at  an  average,  to  only  5,248,767  gallons  a 
"year;  being  no  less  than  2,162,180  gallons  under  the 
"  annual  consumption  of  the  three  years  ending  with 
"  1792." 

So  apposite  do  these  remarks  apply  at  this  particular 
time,  to  answer  the  observations  of  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent, 
that  it  is  desirable  to  follow  them  to  their  conclusion. 
jNPCulloch  says, — "  But  no  sooner  had  Mr.  Robinson 
"  (Earl  Ripon)  become  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
"  than  he  resolved  upon  the  effectual  reduction  of  the 
"  wine  duties.     In  pursuance  of  this  wise  determination, 
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"  he  took  nearly  50  per  cent,  from  the  previously  existing 
"  duties ;  and  notwithstanding  the  spirit  duties  were  at 
"  the  same  time  reduced  to  a  still  greater  degree,  the 
"  consumption  of  wine  in  Great  Britain  has  been  in- 
"  creased  from  little  more  than  4,150,000  gallons  to  about 
"  5,200,000  gallons,  while  the  loss  to  the  revenue  has 
"  been  but  inconsiderable/'  The  revenue  from  wine  in 
"  1824  was  £2,153,112,  and  1825  £1,955,709.  He  then 
adds, — "  We  are  therefore  justified  in  affirming  that  this 
"  measure  has  been  very  successful,  and  that  it  is  a  most 
"  valuable  example  of  the  superior  productiveness  of  low 
"  duties. 

"  The  reduction  of  the  duties  in  1825  has  nearly  doubled 
"  the  consumption  of  wine  in  Ireland,  and  has  added  con- 
"  siderably  to  the  revenue.  The  duties  are  still,  however, 
"  oppressively  high,  as  compared  with  the  means  of  the 
"  population." 

In  May,  1 78G,  Pitt  emphatically  observed  in  his  speech, 
— "  A  reduction  of  the  duty  would  increase  the  consump- 
"  tion  of  wine,  and,  in  return,  afford  an  opportunity  of 
"  circulating  our  various  fabrics,  in  which  the  industry 
"  the  capital,  the  navigation  of  the  country,  were  em- 
"  ployed,  and  of  disposing  of  our  woollens,  our  cottons, 
"  our  hardwares,  &c,  and  also  of  improving  our  revenue." 

It  is  true  Mr.  James  Warre,  an  eminent  wine-merchant, 
in  1823  makes  the  acknowledgment, — "  That  wine  is  a 
"  fair  object  from  which  revenue  should  be  derived,  when 
"  every  one  is  overburthened  and  oppressed  by  excessive 
"  taxation,  even  upon  the  very  necessaries  of  life."  But 
he  also  adds, — 

"  Prohibitory  and  protecting  duties  are  easily  devised, 
"  and  seldom  fail  of  their  intended  effect;  but  those 
"  for  revenue,  which  the  duties  on  wine   avowedly  are, 
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"  require  the  greatest  skill  of  the  financier,  in  order  that 
"  their  excess  may  not  produce  re-action,  and  turn  the 
"  balance  against  him,  and  the  increase  of  duty  cause  a 
ct  decrease  of  revenue.  That  such  is  the  effect  of  the 
"  present  rate  of  duties  on  wine  is  undeniable,  and  to  an 
"  extent  which  is  not  easily  to  be  calculated  or  believed." 

The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wine,  therefore,  was  not 
considered  merely  as  a  boon,  but  as  a  financial  arrange- 
ment, essential  to  the  increase  of  the  revenue. 

In  1786  Pitt  reduced  the  duties,  and  the  revenue  in 
1787  was  £848,909. 

In  1788     . .      £894,378,  lessened  by  allowance  to  dealers  on  stocks, 

£106,329,  showing  an  apparent  decrease 
of  £60,860.  The  actual  revenue  had  in- 
creased £45,469. 

In  1789     ..      £856,223,  less  to  dealers' stocks  £4,517,   showing  an 

increase  over  1788  of  £63,657,  equiva- 
lent to  a  full  restitution  of  the  drawback 
on  stock. 

In  1790  the  revenue  rose  to     £959,565. 

In  1791  „  £1,054,779. 

In  1792  „  £1,148,755. 

In  1795  the  duties  were  considerably  increased,  and  the 
revenue  raised  to  =£1,694,888;  in  1796  the  revenue  fell  to 
£1, 288,252,  there  being  a  decrease  in  the  quantities  from 
8,238,438  gallons  in  1795  to  5,776,260  gallons  in  1796, 
and  the  loss  to  the  revenue  no  less  than  £406,636.  These, 
then,  are  the  raised  duties,  "  so  prolific  that  they  were 
"  again  raised  in  1805,"  at  which  they  remained  for 
"  twenty  years  afterwards."  In  1797  the  consumption 
fell  to  3,569,261  gallons. 

In  1803  the  revenue  from  wine  had  risen  to  £2,423,929, 
and  after  the  alteration  in  the  duties,  1804-5,  continued  to 
1812,  there  was  actually  a  falling  off  in  the  intermediate 
years  of  £961,045,  against  an  increase  in  some  of  the 
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years,  of  £726,544,  being  a  loss,  arising  from  increased 
duties,  of  £234,501. 

In  1803  the  revenue  increased  over  1802,  £143,857. 

In  1804  the  duties  were  slightly  increased,  as  follows  : — 


On  French  . .          . .          . .      from  12s. 

5^d. 

to 

13s. 

6±d. 

Portugal           . .          . .          „ 

8s. 

3d. 

to 

9s. 

Od. 

Madeira            . .          . .          ,, 

8s. 

4d. 

to 

9s. 

ljd. 

Azores,  Spanish,  Canary, "1 
and  other  sorts      . .    J    " 

8s. 

3d. 

to 

9s. 

Od. 

Rhenish            . .          . .         „ 

10s. 

4d. 

to 

lis. 

lid. 

and  the  revenue  fell  to  £1,891,323,  being  a  decrease  of  not 

less  than  £532,606 ;   the  additional  duty  was  collected  on 

wine  already  in  dealers'  stocks,  duty  paid,  and  amounted  to 

£250,133 ;  this  apparently  making  the  loss  only  £282,473. 

In  1805  the  duties  were  again  raised  a  trifle,  and  the 

revenue  received  was  £2,120,983;   showing   an  increase 

over  1804  of  £249,660,  and  a  decrease  under  1803   of 

£302,946.     This  year,  the  real  loss  is  qualified  by  the 

additional  duty  being  again  collected  on  dealers'  stocks, 

which  amounted  to  £134,811. 

In  1806        the  revenue  was        £2,574,531 
1807         ..  „  ..         2,729,887 


1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 


2,648,474 
2,686,003 
2,786,587 
2,443,007 
2,189,418 

£18,057,907 


In  1797 


Levied 


1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 


..       £1,041,186\ 
on  dealers'  stocks,       383,788  f 


£1,424,974 

1,557,151 
2,036,021 
2,124,808 
2,185,661 
2,280,072 
2,423,929 

£14,032,610 
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During  these  periods,  the  duties  were  raised  from  7s.  4d. 
on  French,  and  4s.  lOfrf.  on  Portuguese,  in  1795,  to 
135.  %\d.  and  9s.  \\d.  in  1805  to  1812 ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  duties  were  increased  nearly  cent,  per  cent.,  while  the 
revenue  gained  under  25  per  cent.,  and  the  consumption 
fell  off  10  per  cent. ;  and  within  these  periods  the  two 
exceptional  years,  1795,  8,238,438  gallons,  and  1803, 
8,226,464  gallons,  are  admitted. 

In  1813  the  records  were  unfortunately  lost;  but  the 
duty  on  French  wines  in  that  year  was  raised  to  19s.  8d. 
per  gallon. 

In  1814  the  revenue  still  declined  to  £2,267,578;  in 
1816  to  £1,777,507,  exhibiting  a  decrease  of  £610,933. 

In  1817-19  the  revenue  averaged  about  £2,232,429. 

In  1825,  at  the  reduced  duties  of  7s.  2>d.  on  French,  and 
on  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wines  4s.  IQd.  per  gallon,  the 
revenue  was  £1,955,709,  from  which  drawback  was  paid 
on  stocks  £1,021,044;  exhibiting  a  decrease  for  that  year 
of  £1,218,447.  In  1826-28,  three  years,  the  revenue 
recovered  back  in  increased  payments  of  duty  £765,386. 
It  is  necessary,  in  these  years,  to  have  regard  to  the  very 
serious  and  calamitous  commercial  crisis  then  agitating 
the  trading  community. 

It  is  therefore  clear,  that  Pitt's  "  experiments"  only 
failed  when  he  raised  the  duties,  and  that  the  reductions 
of  Huskisson  and  Lord  Ripon  were  judicious  and  salutary. 
It  is  not  problematical,  that  had  the  calamities  of  1825-27 
not  occurred,  those  reductions  would  have  been  per- 
fectly successful.  They  well  merit  the  commendation  of 
M'Culloch, — "  That  the  measure  was  a  most  valuable 
"  example  of  the  superior  productiveness  of  low  duties ; " 
justifying  the  declaration  of  the  advocates  for  a  reduced 
duty,  that  wine  should  be  treated  as  a  necessary,  not  as  a 
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luxury.  In  1823  very  few  wine-merchants  had  given 
any  attention  to  the  matter,  nor  reflected  upon  its 
bearings. 

Mr.  James  Warre,  in  his  pamphlet,  quoted  by  Sir  J.  E. 
Tennent,  page  5,  srjs, — "  Without  meaning  the  slightest 
"  disrespect  to  the  gentlemen  examined  at  their  lordships' 
"  bar,  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  from  them  in  opinion  in 
"  many  instances :  in  fact,  they  appear  not  to  have  been 
"  sufficiently  prepared  to  answer  certain  of  their  lord- 
"  ships'  questions. 

"  They,  however,  all  concur  in  one  opinion,  that  the 
"  excess  of  duty  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  diminished 
"  consumption." 

Another  writer  observes  : — 

"  The  policy  of  free  trade  is  deeply  concerned  in  these 
"  duties,  the  very  principles  of  which  require,  not  only 
"  that  no  duties  should  be  imposed  for  protection,  but 
"  that  fiscal  arrangements  should  be  so  managed  as  to 
"  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  trade,  and  take  as 
"  little  from  the  tax-payers  as  is  consistent  with  raising  a 
"  given  amount  of  revenue.  Against  these  rules  the 
"  wine  duties  seem  to  militate." — (W.  W.  Whitmore, 
1853.) 

It  is,  however,  high  time  the  errors  arising  from  mis- 
taken views  as  regards  the  position  wine  should  hold 
among  articles  fitted  for  taxation  should  now  be  avoided, 
and  a  duty  be  levied  upon  it  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
attainment  of  an  additional  item  of  necessity  and  comfort 
for  the  use  of  the  people,  and  by  such  a  reasonable  impost 
check  inebriety,  and  promote  social,  domestic,  and  moral 
feelings  among  the  industrious  classes.  This  chapter 
cannot  be  better  concluded  than  with  a  quotation  from 
Mr.   Henderson's  work  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Wines, 

c  2 
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which  coincides  with  the  views  here  advanced.  He  says, 
when  speaking  of  the  reforms  in  the  Oporto  Wine  Com- 
pany, effected  during  the  time  of  the  Cortes  : — 

"  When  errors  in  legislation  have  been  confirmed  by 
"  long  usage,  the  return  to  true  principles  becomes  pro- 
"  portionably  difficult ;  so  many  plausible  arguments  are 
"  adduced  to  prove  the  danger  of  innovation." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

the  taste  for  wine,  how  regulated — discriminating  duties  on  wines 
examined  in  their  effects — defective  averages  of  sir  j.  e.  tennent 
— pitt's  second  change  of  duties. 

"  Curious  "  as  the  "  anomalies  "  may  be  that  present 
themselves  in  viewing  the  revenue  arising  from  the  con- 
sumption of  wine,  and  varied  as  are  the  phenomena 
exhibited,  they  are  all  traceable  to  the  impolitic  financial 
treatment  wines  have  received  from  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  to  the  capricious  policy  of  different  admi- 
nistrations. In  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  prohibi- 
tions were  established  against  the  favourite  wines  drunk  in 
England,  and  hostile  enactments  were  made  against  those 
of  France.  In  the  reign  of  Anne  the  same  spirit  pre- 
dominated; also  during  the  reigns  of  the  Georges,  as 
evidenced  by  the  changes  and  discriminating  character 
of  the  imposts  on  wines.  The  opinions  of  Adam  Smith, 
Davenant,  Hume,  M'Culloch,  are  all  alike  opposed  to  the 
policy  and  character  of  the  enactments  operating  on  the 
consumption  of  wine  in  this  country. 

As  regards  the  quantity  hitherto  consumed,  neither  the 
social  habits,  nor  the  fluctuations  of  fashion  or  taste,  can 
be  admitted  as  exercising  even  the  remotest  influence, 
beyond  the  preference  given  to  red  over  white,  or  white 
over  red  wines.  The  taste  at  the  present  day  favours  the 
white  wines.  The  following  tables  will  exhibit  when  red 
wines  began  to  decline  in  the  estimation  of  the  consumers, 
taking  the  predominant  supply  of  each  country  as  indica- 
tive of  colour : — 
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It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  five  years  1786 — 1790, 
the  advantage  was,  on  the  side  of  red  wines,  nearly  four- 
fold. In  the  five  vears  1806 — 1810,  the  white  wines  had 
crept  up  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  five,  or  not  quite 
half.  In  the  five  years  1825 — 1829,  white  wines  had 
the  predominance,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-two  to 
twenty,  over  the  red  wines.  The  duties  had  no  influence 
here,  as  they  were  as  favourable  to  the  red  wines  as  to  the 
white.  Taste  appears,  thus,  to  have  been  exercised  by 
the  public  only  in  a  preference  as  to  the  colour  of  the 
wines.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  taste  for 
white  wines  was  created  by  the  advantages  of  price,  white 
wines  being  generally  the  cheapest. 

In  a  circular  from  a  house  of  very  high  standing  in  the 
trade,  issued  in  1821,- — 

Sherries  of  three  and  four  years  old,  and  older,  are 
priced  £28  to  .€31,  and  in  1838  at  €23  to  J28  per  butt 
at  Cadiz. 

From  1816  Cape  wines  received  considerable  favour, 
and  up  to  1828  had  reached  their  highest  point. 

In  1827  the  consumption  was  698,434  gallons,  and  in 
1828  it  was  652,286  gallons.  In  1815  it  was  only 
86,047  gallons ;  in  that  year  the  duty,  which  was  reduced 
in  1813,  had  had  time  to  take  effect.  It  was  reduced 
from  9s.  \\d.  to  3s.  0|c?.  per  gallon,  and  the  consumption 
increased  to  the  extent  above  noticed.  The  duty  was 
lowered  two-thirds,  and  the  consumption  rose  in  two 
years — that  is,  in  1816 — seven-fold.  There,  then,  is 
evidence  of  the  extraordinary  increase  of  consumption 
in  a  cheap  wine  by  a  liberal  reduction  of  the  duty.  In 
1827  and  1828  cheap  Sherries  were  introduced,  and 
although  paying  double  the  duties  levied  on  Cape, 
appear  gradually  to  have  displaced  that  wine  in  1838-39. 
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Subsequently,  Sherries  of  a  still  cheaper  character  were 
introduced,  and  then  white  Cape  wines  decreased  annu- 
ally. Sherry  continued  and  still  continues  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  same  influence  of  price  is  shown  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  use  of  Sicilian  white  wines,  which,  in  fact, 
are  now  the  only  competitors  with  the  white  wines  of 
Spain. 

Mr.  James  Warre  observes,  speaking  of  the  fashion  in 
1823, — "The  diminished  state  of  the  consumption,  and 
"  consequently  of  the  revenue,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
"  frauds,  or  smuggling,  or  adulteration.  As  to  the  opinion 
"  that  wine  is  gone  out  of  fashion,  that  our  habits  are 
"  changed,  it  is  a  mistake ;  it  is  the  price,  not  inclination, 
"  that  compels  the  abstinence." 

He  adds,  and  the  observation  is  equally  applicable 
now, — 

"  That  the  present  state  of  society  is  much  improved 
"  is  not  denied;  happily  inebriety  is  not  the  vice  of  the 
"  age.  It  is  not,  however,  those  who  indulge  in  occa- 
"  sional  debauch,  nor  three-bottled  men,  that  affect  the 
"  general  consumption  of  wine,  for  they  are  too  few ;  it  is 
"  the  daily,  though  perhaps  small,  consumption  of  the 
"  middle  classes  of  society — the  coffee  and  chop  house 
"  frequenters — that  promotes  the  revenue.  They  cannot, 
"  and  they  will  not,  pay  six  shillings  for  a  bottle  of  wine." 

In  1786  there  were  three  discriminating  rates  of  duties 
on  wines,  being — 

8s.    8fd.  per  gallon  on  French  and  from  the  Azores. 
4s.     2d.  ,,  Portugal,  Madeira,  and  Cape. 

4s.     3d.  ,,  Spanish  and  Rhenish. 

In  1787  four  rates  of  duties  were  collected,  viz. : — 

Cs.  2£d.  per  gallon  on  French. 

3s.  6|d.  ,,  Portugal,  Madeira,  and  Cape. 

■Is.    lOd.  ,,  Rhenish. 

4s.     6d.  „  Azoi-es  and  Canary. 
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In  1788  two  rates  only  were  collected,  being — 

4s.     6d.  per  gallon  on  French. 

3s.     Od.  „  Portugal,  Madeira,  and  Spain; 

and  although  such  disturbing  elements  were  annually 
inflicted  on  the  wine  trade  with  reduced  duties,  both 
consumption  and  revenue  steadily  increased,  being  for 
the  year 


1786  . 

.    Revenue 

£614,247  •• 

Records  of 

consumption  destroyed 

1787  . 

>> 

£848,909  .. 

Consumption  4,521,941  Imp.  galls 

1788  . 

>> 

£894,378  .. 

)> 

6,650,644         „ 

1790  . 

•         >> 

£959,565  .. 

>> 

6,601,038 

1791  . 

>t 

£1,054,779  .. 

>> 

7,573,790        „ 

1792  . 

>> 

£1,148,755  .. 

>> 

7,851,707        „ 

In  1 

793  and  ] 

.794;  war  was  declared  with  France,  wh 

the  revenue  equalled  that  of  1787,  and  the  consumption 
exceeded  that  of  1788.  French  wines  fell  off  from 
622,944  gallons  in  1792  to  204,097  gallons  in  1794. 
Regardless  of  these  very  important  features  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  results  of  high  and  low  duties,  Sir  James 
Emerson  Tennent  comments  in  the  following  manner  on 
this  period  of  the  duties  levied  by  Pitt : — 

"  The  revenue  from  wine,  on  an  average  of  three  years 
"  before  the  reduction  of  the  duties,  had  been  £625,429 ; 
"  and  on  the  average  of  the  eight  years  after,  it  produced 
"  £932,583." 

Why  he  should  vary  the  number  of  years  in  the  averages 
for  comparison,  he  best  knows.  It  seems  fairer,  and  by 
far  the  most  correct  principle,  to  compare  equal  periods ; 
had  he  done  so,  the  results  would  have  operated  very 
considerably  against  his  desired  object,  which  was  evidently 
to  depreciate  the  benefit  of  the  lower  duties.  The  follow- 
ing table  forms  the  argument,  and  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  his  statement : — 
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Sir  J.  E.Tennent's 
eight  years'  ave- 
rage, £932,583. 


17S4-17SG  ..    average  3  years  ..  Revenue  £625,429 
1787-17S9   ..    average  3  years  ..        „         £866,503^ 
1790-1792  ..    average  3  years  ..        „      £1,054,366 

1793-1794  /^r  with  France,!  £849,028. 

l_    average  2  years  J  •* 

Passing  over  the  very  important  fact,  that  the  last  two 
years  of  his  eight  years'  average  could  form  no  just  or 
appreciable  part  of  his  calculation,  he  uses  them  inten- 
tionally, to  damage  convictions  forced  upon  him  in  spite 

of  his  prejudices  : — 

Imp.  galls. 
The  three  years  of  high  duties,  17S4-1786,  consumed  12,041,832 

The  first  three  years  of  low  duties,      1787-1789,         „         17,131,683 
The  second  three  years  of  low  duties,  1790-1792,         ,,         22,026,535 

The  revenue,  during  the  first  three  years  after  reduced 
duties,  improved  38*54  per  cent. ;  in  the  second  three 
years  it  improved  68*58  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  two  ex- 
ceptional years,  1793  and  1794,  notwithstanding  the  war 
with  France,  and  between  France  and  Spain,  the  French 
war  affecting  also  the  Rhine  trade,  the  revenue  at  the 
reduced  duties  had,  in  those  two  years,  improved  over  the 
three  years  of  high  duties  30  per  cent. 

"We  shall  now  consider  the  second  experiment  of  Pitt,  in 
1 795,  when  duties  on  foreign  wines  were  raised ;  and 
again,  I  fear,  I  shall  disagree  with  the  honourable  Secre- 
tary to  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  have  shown  how  discrimi- 
nating duties,  in  a  variety  of  rates,  disappointed  the 
revenue,  and  disturbed  consumption;  how  consumption 
and  revenue  benefited  by  low  duties  and  few  rates,  and 
how  the  steady  increase  of  both  was  checked,  not  by  the 
taste  or  habits  of  the  people,  but  by  the  interruption  of 
war.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  war  which 
broke  out  in  ]  793  affected  the  whole  continent,  embracing 
all  the  wine-growing  countries  in  its  baneful  influence  and 
disastrous  results.     I  shall  only  observe,  as  regards  the 
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influence  of  war  or  peace,  that,  without  attempting  to 
reason  theoretically,  or  indeed  at  all,  I  find  the  facts  stand 
prominently  forward  in  existing  records  as  I  give  them. 
In  1786,  peace  having  been  proclaimed  with  France 
before  that  year,  the  consumption,  not  only  of  the 
French  vineyards,  increased,  but  also  that  of  other 
countries.  In  1793,  when  war  was  once  more  pro- 
claimed against  France,  both  consumption  and  revenue 
fell  off  together. 

In  1795,  Pitt  raised  the  duties  on  wine,  and  imposed 
five  discriminating  rates,  as  follow  : — 

7s.     4|d.  per  gallon  on  French. 

4s.  lOJd.  „  Portugal,  Madeira,  and  Spain. 

5s.     5|d.  „  Cape. 

6s.     4|d.  „  Azores,  Canary,  and  other  sort*. 

,,  Rhenish. 


6s.     9|d. 


We  then  find  the  consumption  in — 

1796  ..  fell  to         ..  5,776,260  gallons. 

1797  ..  „  ••  3,569,261       „ 

1798  ..        a  rise  to       ..  5,265,768       „ 

This  great  increase  in  the  revenue  was  assisted  by  the 
duties  being  charged  on  the  stocks  of  the  dealers  already 
duty-paid,  amounting  to  no  less  than  £322,036  in  1796, 
and  £383,788  in  1797. 


Consumption. 

Revenue. 

1791     .. 

7,573,790     . 

.  £1,054,779 

1792     .. 

7,851,707     . 

.      1,148,755 

1793     .. 

6,610,701     . 

785,193 

1794     .. 

6,811,374     . 

912,863 

1795     .. 

8,238,438     . 
37,086,010     . 

.      1,694,888 

Galls 

.   £5,596,478 

duty-paid,  £322,026  in  1795. 

The  five  rates  of  duties  in  1791 — 1795  consumed  in  five 
years  37,086,010  gallons,  and  gave  a  revenue  of  £5,279,442; 
while  the  six  rates  of  duties  in  1796 — 1800  consumed  in  five 
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years  only  28,0-14,205   gallons, 

and  yielded  a  revenue  of 

€8,017,118. 

Consumption.          Revenue. 

1796     ..      5,776,260     ..  £1,288,252 

1797     ..      3,569,261     ..      1,424,972 

1798     ..      5,265,768     ..      1,537,151 

1799     ..      6,138,164     ..      2,036,021 

1S00     ..      7,294,752     ..      2,124,808 

Galls.  2S,044,205     ..   £8,411,204  Less  added  on  stocks  already 
duty-paid,  £383,788  in  1797. 

So  that  the  consumption  fell  off  no  less  than  8,941,805 
gallons,  being  more  than  the  whole  consumption  of  the 
year  1 795,  or  8,238,438  gallons ;  and  double  that  of  the 
year  1797,  which  was  3,569,261  gallons,  when  the  higher 
duties  were  imposed,  with  one  additional  under  the  head 
of  excise. 

There  were  during  these  years  many  disturbing  ele- 
ments. In  the  years  1797  and  1798,  "  Portugal  was 
"  threatened  with  invasion  by  Spain,  which  indeed  took 
"  place  partially,  when  the  merchants  in  Portugal  removed 
"  their  property,  and  a  forced  import  of  a  very  large  quan- 
"  tity  of  wines  was  the  consequence."  Their  quality  was 
inferior.  The  expense  of  warehouse-rent,  the  charges  of 
keeping  them,  and  the  quantity  becoming  thus  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  demand,  compelled  the  holders  to  make  very 
great  sacrifices,  and  wines  were  forced  off  at  a  reduction 
of  price  greater  than  the  increased  rate  of  duty  of  1796. 
"  As  wines  thus  became  cheaper,  the  consumption  was 
"  restored,"  and  was  progressively  increasing,  when  a  fatal 
mistake  was  again  committed  in  1803. 

In  selecting  the  period  between  1791  and  1800  a  fair 
comparison  is  attained  ;  the  same  circumstances  pervade 
the  period.  During  the  whole  time  Europe  was  disturbed ; 
the  French  revolution  had  broken  out,  and  war  continued 
till  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802. 
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If  this  epoch  of  the  wine  duties  be  passed  over  as  excep- 
tional, for  which  there  are  such  just  grounds,  the  question 
between  high  or  low  duties  is  still  undisturbed,  and 
favourable  to  the  smaller  rates  of  duty. 

While,  then,  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  the  consi- 
deration of  Pitt's  duties,  another  series  of  years  of  equal 
periods  may  be  acceptable.  I  have  examined  the  averages 
of  the  three  years  1784-86,  1787-89,  1790-92,  and  found 
them  all  favourable  to  the  effects  and  advantages  of  re- 
duced duties.  Now,  as  the  duties  last  imposed  by  Pitt 
continued  to  1824,  I  propose  including  the  whole  period 
of  his  three  "experiments," — so  called  by  Sir  J.  E.  Ten- 
nent.  Beginning,  therefore,  with  the  six  years  1787  to 
1792,  I  find  the  whole  consumption  of  wine  during  that 
time  amounted  to  39,158,218  gallons,  yielding  a  revenue 
of  £5,762,609.  Let  it  be  recollected  that  this  is  the  first 
experiment  of  low  duties. 


Consumption. 

Revenue. 

Duties. 

Gallons. 

French. 

Port.  &  Spain. 

Rhenish. 

1787  . 

.    4,521,941   .. 

£848,909    . 

.     4s.  6d. 

3s.   Od. 

4s.  6d. 

1788  . 

.    6,650,644  .. 

894,378    . 

— 

— 

— 

1789  . 

.    5,959,098  .. 

856,223    . 

— 

— 

— 

1790  . 

,.    6,601,038  .. 

959,565    . 

— 

— 

— 

1791  , 

,.    7,573,790  .. 

1,054,779    . 

— 

— 

— 

1792  . 

,.   7,851,707  .. 

1,148,755    . 

— 

— 

— 

39,158,218        £5,762,609 

The  second  period,  1795  to  1800,  consumed  36,282,643 
gallons,  and  yielded  £10,106,092.  This  is  the  second 
experiment  at  raised  duties. 


Consumption. 

Revenue. 

Duties. 

Gallons. 

French. 

Port.  &  Spain. 

Rhenish. 

1795  , 

..    8,238,438  . 

.  £1,694,888  .. 

5s.  5fd. 

4s.  10fd. 

6s.  9fd. 

1796  , 

,.    5,776,260  . 

.     1,288,252  .. 

10s.  24d. 

6s.     9|d. 

8s.  8^d. 

1797 

..    3,569,261  . 

.     1,424,972  .. 

— 

— 

— 

1798 

,.   5,265,768  . 

.     1,537,151  .. 

10s.     6d. 

6s.  Hid. 

9s.     Id. 

1799  , 

..    6,138,164  . 

.     2,036,021  ., 

— 

— 

— 

1800 

,.    7,294,752  . 

.     2,124,808  . 

— 

36,282,643 

£10,106,092 
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The  third  experiment  is  from  1801  to  1806,  when  higher 
duties  were  again  imposed.  Here  we  find  the  quantity  of 
wine  consumed  to  be  38,122,1  GO  gallons,  and  the  revenue 
received  £13,861, 143. 


Consumption. 

Revenue. 

Dulles. 

Gallons. 

French. 

Port.  &  Spain.     Rhenish. 

1801  . 

.    6,876,710  . 

£2,185,661  . 

.   10s.  2£d. 

6s.  9|d.      8s.  84d. 

1802 

.    7,113,416  . 

2,280,072  . 

.   10s.  7|d. 

7s.     Od.      9s.     2d. 

1803 

.    8,226,464  . 

2,423,929  . 

.  12s.  5id. 

8s.     3d.    10s.     4d. 

1804 

.    5,457,691  . 

2,141,456  . 

.  13s.  6id. 

9s.     Od.     lis.  l^d. 

1805  . 

.    4,622,701  . 

2,255,794  . 

.   13s.  8id. 

9s.  lid.    lis.     3d. 

1806 

.    5,825,178  . 

2,574,531   . 

— 

—                — 

38,122,160      £13,861,443 

This  last  experiment  admits  of  a  second  series  of  six 
years, — the  last  of  the  experiments, — or  from  1819  to 
1824.  Here  the  effect  of  the  high  duties  is  demonstrated ; 
the  consumption  decreased  to  28,370,742  gallons,  the  reve- 
nue was  £12,223,899. 

Duties. 
French.     Port.  &  Spain.     Rhenish. 
13s.  9d.       9s.  ljd.     lis.  3|d. 


Consumption. 

Revenue. 

Gallons. 

1819 

..    4,615,212  . 

£2,005,359 

1820 

. .    4,586,495  . 

1,987,817 

1821 

..    4,686,885  . 

2,006,498 

1822 

..    4,606,999  . 

1,982,882 

1823 

. .    4,845,060  . 

2,088,231 

1824 

. .    5,030,091  . 

2,153,112 

28,370,742      £12,223,899 

The  deduction  from  these  figures  is,  that  the  consump- 
tion of  wine  had,  from  the  weight  of  the  duties,  become 
restricted,  and  attainable  only  by  the  wealthy,  who  were 
willing  to  pay  a  high  rate  to  gratify  their  taste,  the 
revenue  being  maintained  only  by  excessive  duties  levied 
on  a  diminished  consumption. 

The  high  duties  of  1784-86  appear  to  have  controlled 
the  consumption,  and  limited  it  to  an  average  of  about 
4,000,000  gallons  per    annum.      The   reduced    duties  in 
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1787  had  the  effect  of  very  largely  increasing  the  consump- 
tion, and  benefiting  the  revenue  at  the  same  time.  Both 
these  advantageous  results  appeared  in  the  returns,  until 
checked  by  the  war  in  1793. 

In  1795  the  consumption  amounted  to  8,238,438  gal- 
lons. That  year  stands  apart  from  every  year  preceding 
or  following  it  until  1803,  when  the  quantity  reached  to 
8,226,464  gallons.  That  year  was  conspicuous  for  not 
being  again  approached  until  1825,  when  the  quantity 
consumed  was  8,009,542  gallons.  Such  years  form  no 
criteria,  and  yield  no  data ;  they  stand  aloof  and  separate, 
the  peculiar  events  of  such  years  alone  serving  to  explain 
the  phenomena.  But  although  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  builds 
much  upon  the  results  of  1825,  he  entirely  overlooks  this 
very  reasonable  explanation,  that  although  1795  was  a 
year  of  high  duties,  the  next  year  was  one  of  higher  duties 
still ;  it  is  therefore  more  than  probable  that  the  exigencies 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gave  sufficient  warning 
to  the  dealer  to  induce  the  evasion  of  the  excessive  duties 
apprehended  as  about  to  be  imposed  by  anticipated  pay- 
ments at  the  existing  rates.  This  reasoning  is  supported 
by  the  recorded  fact,  that  high  as  the  duties  were  in  1795, 
in  1796  they  were  much  higher,  and  the  consumption  fell 
from  8,238,438  gallons  in  1795  to  5,776,260  gallons  in 
1796,  and  to  3,569,261  gallons  in  1797;  making  the  ave- 
rage of  these  three  years  considerably  below  that  of  the 
years  1792,  1793,  and  1794  :  the  last  two  years  suffered 
particularly  under  the  effects  of  the  war  breaking  out. 
Thus  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  "  curious  pheno- 
mena "  of  that  year  is  in  reality  nothing  at  all  curious. 

Mr.  James  Warre,  in  his  pamphlet,  page  8,  says  :  "  The 
"  increase  of  the  revenue  and  consumption  was  progressive 
"  from  the  reduction  of  the  duty  in  1786  until  the  year 
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"  1794,  when  the  imports  had  reached  30,290  tuns ;  so  that 
"  the  consumption  of  wine  in  the  short  space  of  eight 
"  years  was  doubled.  So  generally  had  wine  been  intro- 
"  duced,  that  au  additional  duty  of  £20  per  tun  upon 
"  Portugal  and  other  wines  did  not  affect  their  consump- 
"  tion ;  on  the  contrary,  the  import  of  1795  was  35,608 
"  tuns,  of  which  33,297  were  left  for  home  consumption. 
"  Unfortunately  for  the  revenue  and  trade,  it  was  pre- 
"  sumed  that  the  use  of  wine  had  become  so  habitual  that 
"  it  would  not  be  relinquished  at  any  rate  of  duty ;  and 
"  therefore,  in  1796,  additional  duties  were  imposed, — £30 
"  on  French,  and  £20  on  Portugal  and  other  wines.  The 
"  ministry,  however,  were  greatly  deceived,  because  the 
"  trite  adage  in  political  arithmetic,  that  two  and  two  do 
"  not  produce  four,  was  forgotten ;  and  if  I  may  so  venture 
"  to  speak,  the  goose  was  killed — the  golden  egg  lost. 

"  The  public  could  not  afford,  or  were  unwilling,  to  pay 
"  the  increased  rate  of  duty,  so  that  the  average  import 
"  of  the  three  next  years  declined  to  20,961  tuns,  of  which 
"  only  18,104  tuns  of  wine  (not  French)  were  left  for 
"  home  consumption.  As  to  French  wine,  it  was  reduced 
"  to  only  162  tuns  per  annum,  and  the  average  for  the 
"  next  five  years  was  only  215  tuns,  instead  of  870,  the 
"  former  consumption  of  French  wine. 

"  In  the  year  1798,  political  convulsions  took  place  in 
"  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  from  that  period  until  the 
"  peace  in  1815  a  great  variety  of  events  occurred  that 
"  unhinged  the  course  of  the  wine  trade,  and  produced  an 
"  occasional,  but  temporary  increase." 

In  1802  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  opened  the  channels  for 
commerce  again.  We  now  find  the  following  year,  1803, 
an  exceptional  year,  like  1795  ;  thus  exhibiting  the  sudden 
excitement  of  an  apparent  prosperity.     The  consumption 
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of  wine  rose  to  8,226,464  gallons,  and  the  revenue  to 
£2,423,929.  Still  these  results  are  too  capricious  to  aid 
in  the  question  either  of  high  or  low  duties. 

In  1825,  war  again  interrupted  the  regularity  of 
commerce.  Higher  duties  again  interfered  with  the 
purses  of  the  people.  The  consumption  of  wine  fell 
to  4,622,701  gaUons.  By  the  sustaining  power  of  high 
duties,  the  revenue  suffered  little,  being  £2,255,794, 
or  only  £168,135  under  the  receipt  of  1803;  but  the 
consumption  decreased  3,603,763  gallons.  This  year 
must  thus  be  deemed  exceptional.  Excluding,  there- 
fore, these  exceptional  years,  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent's  conclu- 
sions have  little  weight. 

It  would  seem,  having  consideration  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  people  at  this  period,  that  the  wealthy 
were  the  chief  consumers  of  wine.  Mr.  Porter,  that  able 
economist,  very  accurately  ascribes  it  "  to  the  prosperity  of 
"  the  landed  and  mercantile  interests  during  the  war,  whilst 
"  the  great  bulk  of  the  community  were  at  that  time  ground 
"  down  by  the  cost  of  the  war  and  its  consequences." 

We  may  further  deduce,  by  an  examination  of  the  first 
three  periods  of  six  years  each,  or  from  1787  to  1792, 
1795  to  1800,  and  1801  to  1806,  that  the  average  annual 
standard  consumption  was  about  6,300,000  gallons,  or 
nearly  fifty  per  cent,  over  the  annual  consumption  of 
1784,  1785,  and  1786.  The  fourth  period  of  six  years, 
1819  to  1824,  bears  strong  evidence  of  the  pernicious 
effects  of  high  duties,  or  in  other  words,  of  the  comforts 
and  necessaries  of  the  public  sacrificed  by  diminished 
consumption,  to  extort  a  temporary  revenue  of  a  large 
amount — an  amount,  however,  not  so  large,  but  increased 
consumption  would  have  reached  it,  with  the  advance  of 
our  population,  under  lower  duties. 

D 
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The  fourth  period  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  form  data. 
The  war  had  ceased — peace  had  been  restored  for  several 
years — Europe  was  beginning  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  her 
industry — yet  it  is  under  such  favourable  auspices  that 
the  consumption  of  wine  descended  to  its  lowest  average 
after  1787.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  referring  to  this  particular 
period,  makes  the  observation, — "  Till  at  last,  the  decline 
"  of  consumption  and  the  sinking  of  the  revenue  gave 
u  unmistakable  warning  that  the  retention  of  such  taxes, 
"  even  on  luxuries,  however  practicable  during  the  excite- 
"  ment  of  war,  had  become  intolerable  in  time  of  peace." 
And  again,  speaking  of  Pitt's  duties  between  1795  and 
1805,  he  says, — "  The  rates  at  that  period  were  too 
"  extravagant  even  for  a  tax  upon  luxuries." 

While  dwelling  on  the  high  duties  ranging  from  1795 
to  1824,  a  reference  to  Mr.  James  Warre  affords  interest- 
ing and  important  facts,  which  must  have  had  a  weight 
and  an  importance  in  the  operation  of  the  various  high 
duties  then  existing. 

Speaking  of  the  results  of  Pitt's  reduced  duties  in  1786, 
he  observes, — 

"  The  almost  instantaneous  increase  in  the  trade  proved 
"  the  good  policy  of  his  measures. 

"  A  progressive  annual  increase  continued  until  the 
"  year  1795."  And  then,  slightly  glancing  at  the  high 
duty  of  1796,  he  says, — "  The  effect  of  the  impolitic  duty 
"  in  1796  I  have  already  shown;  it  is  an  instance  that 
"  even  those  who  possess  the  greatest  talents  do  not 
"  always  exercise  sound  judgment. 

"  The  war  was  then  particularly  oppressive,  and  ready 
"  money  was  much  wanted. 

"  In  the  years  1797  and  1798,  Portugal  was  threatened 
"  by  invasion  by  Spain. 
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"  In  1808-9  the  invasion  took  place  in  earnest.  The 
"  French  occupied  the  country.  British  residents  were 
"  compelled  to  remove  their  wines  and  property — a  forced 
"  and  generally  destructive  export  of  wines  took  place. 
"  The  occupation  of  the  country  by  our  numerous  armies 
"  gave  reason  to  expect,  and  in  fact  did  occasion,  the 
"  exhaustion  of  the  stock  of  wine  in  the  country.  The 
"  apprehension  of  scarcity  promoted  the  demand  and  sale, 
"  and  in  the  years  1809,  1810,  and  1811,  the  trade  and 
"  the  revenue  nourished." 

I  cannot  help  alluding  to  the  peculiar  sensitiveness  of 
the  trade  in  foreign  wines,  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of 
figures  collected  from  different  periods  and  under  different 
aspects ;  and  also  how  the  trade  was  affected  by  the  many 
changes  in  the  rates  of  duties  imposed  so  frequently  and 
capriciously  during  such  a  long  series  of  years.  We  see 
its  buoyancy  and  expansion  under  reduced  duties,  and  in 
times  of  peace;  its  irregularities  and  depression  under 
high  duties,  and  in  time  of  war;  its  fluctuations  during 
commercial  crises,  and  its  partaking  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
all  these  periods.  Viewing,  therefore,  the  use  of  wine  in 
its  social,  remedial,  and  commercial  character,  forming 
as  it  does  a  link  in  that  great  chain  of  human  industry 
which  brings  together  and  holds  dependent  the  intercourse 
of  man  with  man,  the  old  system  of  taxing  such  a  com- 
modity as  a  luxury  is  an  error,  if  not  a  crime.  It  deprives 
the  poor  of  his  restorative  in  times  of  exhaustion  and  in 
severe  illness.  The  general  community  is  kept  from  par- 
taking in  one  of  the  largest,  oldest,  and  choicest  gifts  of 
Providence ;  and,  as  forcibly  described  in  the  suppressed 
report  of  the  House  of  Commons,  "  it  makes,  what  should 
"  be  the  cheap  cordial  of  the  poor,  a  reserved  luxury  for 
"  the  wealthy." 

n  2 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


IMPORT   AND    CONSUMPTION   OF   WINES — WINE   DUTIES   AND   THEIR 
CHANGES   CONSIDERED. 

Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  1825, 1  would  point 
out  that,  prior  to  1803,  duty  was  paid  on  nearly  the  same 
quantities  of  wine  as  were  imported,  the  bonding  system 
offering  too  little  accommodation  until  the  docks  opened 
in  1805.  The  consumption  and  importation  were  conse- 
quently nearly  equal.  The  merchant  rarely  ordered  from 
abroad  more  than  his  immediate  necessities  required  to 
supply  the  demands  of  his  trade.  I  find,  by  the  following 
table,  how  very  even  the  importation  and  consumption 
were,  taking  each  period  of  one  series  of  duties  : — 

Imports.  Consumption. 

Gallons.  Gallons. 

56,406,731  ..  52,580,293 

9,944,948  ..  8,238,438 

9,577,187  ..  9,345,521 

22,830,373  ..  18,698,684 

9,227,147  ..  6,876,710 

8,239,318  ..  7,113,416 

9,394,885  ..  8,226,464 

5,578,758  ..  5,457,691 

7,947,998  ..  4,622,701 

54,823,349  ..  35,673,121 
Records  destroyed. 

7,136,941  ..  5,330,774 

25,201,134  ..  19,459,188 

35,490,754  ..  28,370,742 

50,565,666  ..  40,70S,819 

75,251.961  ..  58,477,962 

79,053,251  ..  52,380,378 

47,012,882  ..  32,653,624 


Years 

1787  to  1794  . 

.   8 

1795   .. 

.   1 

1796  &  1797  . 

2 

1798  to  1S00  . 

.   3 

1S01   .. 

.   1 

1802   .. 

.   1 

1803   . . 

.   1 

1804   .. 

.   1 

1805   .. 

.   1 

1806  to  1812  . 

.  7 

1813   .. 

] 

1814   .. 

.  1 

1815  to  1818  . 

.   4 

1819  to  1824  . 

.   6 

1825  to  1830  . 

.   6 

1831  to  1839  . 

.   9 

1840  to  1849  . 

.  10 

1850  to  1854  . 

.   5 
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This  table  shows  that  very  little  bonded  stock  was  in 
reserve  until  1805,  when  the  importation  considerably 
exceeded  the  consumption.  From  that  time  the  stock  of 
wines  in  bond  gradually  increased.  In  1839  the  stock 
not  only  exceeded  the  annual  consumption,  but  sur- 
passed the  importation  of  that  year,  the  consumption 
being  7,000,486  gallons,  the  importation  9,909,056  gal- 
lons, and  the  stock  10,487,987  gallons.  In  1854  the 
consumption  had  receded  to  6,775,858  gallons,  and  the 
stock  on  hand  had  increased  to  10,472,432  gallons.  It 
is  therefore  reasonable  to  allege  that  the  supply  has 
always  been  ample  for  the  demand,  and  that  at  present 
the  stock  is  very  little  short  of  two  years'  requirement. 
The  energy  and  capital  of  the  merchant  has  not  been 
wanting — the  supply  is  ready — yet  consumption  flags 
from  sobriety,  according  to  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent.  This 
scarcely  carries  a  semblance  to  the  fact.  The  opposite 
conclusion  is  too  apparent,  from  the  large  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  spirits,  to  the  use  of  which,  as  a  cheaper 
drink,  the  multitude  resort,  finding  spirits  better  suited 
to  their  means.  The  cost  of  wine  is  kept  out  of  their 
reach  by  the  addition  of  the  exorbitant  duties. 

The  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  foreign  wines  is 
attributable,  not  only  to  the  effect  high  duties  have  to 
render  prices  excessive,  but  to  the  substitution  of 
adulterated  liquors,  which,  under  the  name  of  wine,  are 
passed  off  to  those  consumers  with  whom  economy  is 
a  matter  of  importance. 

The  system  of  making  wines  in  this  country,  which  are 
sold  to  the  ignorant  and  unwary  as  foreign  wines,  to  an 
immense  extent,  must  tend  very  considerably  to  dete- 
riorate the  revenue  that  might  reasonably  be  expected 
from  foreign  wines. 
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Among  the  evils  engendered  by  high  duties  is  one 
■which  makes  the  heart  sicken,  and  •which  is  described 
with  much  force  in  the  Glasgow  and  Greenock  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  June,  1821,  being  in 
the  same  degree  too  applicable,  unfortunately,  at  the 
present  moment.     It  is  thus  expressed : — 

"  There  are  too  sure  grounds  to  state,  that  in  cheap 
"  spirit-shops  individuals  have  lost  their  lives  by  drinking 
"  wines  and  spirits  compounded  of  the  most  deleterious 
"  ingredients  and  dangerous  roots.  Your  petitioners  and 
"  memorialists  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  one  serious 
"  evil  which  the  use  of  adulterated  wines  brings  upon  the 
"  poorer  classes  of  the  community.  Port  wine  is  fre- 
"  quently  given  as  a  medicine;  much  of  that  retailed  is 
"  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  thus  the  poor  and  sick 
"  mechanic  or  labourer,  in  purchasing  wine,  purchases 
"  poison,  not  medicine." 

G.  R.  Porter,  late  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
says,  in  reply  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Foreign  Wine  Duties,  question  3,769, — ff  There  can 
"  be  no  question  about  it.  I  think  that  the  higher  the 
"  amount  of  duty,  the  greater  is  the  temptation  to  commit 
"  frauds  of  the  nature  described." 

From  each  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  his  succes- 
sor, wine  has  always  been  considered  a  convenient  object 
for  high  taxation,  dallying  with  it  as  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing revenue,  -without  any  regard  to  the  public  advantage, 
or  the  great  object  of  a  fair  exchange  of  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  goods.  Such  a  practice  cannot  longer  pre- 
vail, excepting  in  open  defiance  of  the  vital  principle  of 
free  trade. 

Pitt's  duties  were  never  fairly  tested,  for  they  were  no 
sooner   in   operation  than  political  events  concurred   to 
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obviate  or  interrupt  their  results.  From  1793  to  181 5 , 
England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Germany,  were  embroiled  in  dispute,  revolution,  and  war. 

The  necessities  of  the  State  alone  influenced  the  Minis- 
ters from  1793  to  1805,  the  year  of  Pitt's  last  alteration 
of  the  duties  on  wine. 

In  1786,  a  just  principle  influenced  Pitt's  financial 
scheme ;  he  was  then  unfettered  by  State  necessities. 
Defending  his  Commercial  Treaty  with  France,  he  said  in 
the  House  of  Commons, — "  That  the  relative  circum- 
"  stances  of  the  two  countries  afforded  reason  to  believe 
"  that  a  commercial  treaty,  mutually  beneficial,  might  be 
"  framed ;  that  France  had  the  advantage  in  soil  and 
"  climate,  being,  by  the  dispensation  of  Providence, 
"  gifted,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  country  upon 
"  earth,  with  what  makes  life  desirable  in  point  of 
"  natural  produce — the  most  fertile  vineyards  and  the 
"  richest  harvests.  That  Great  Britain,  though  less 
"  blessed  by  Heaven  in  these  respects,  had,  by  her 
"  steady  exertion  and  enterprising  spirit,  arrived  at  a 
"  confessed  superiority  in  her  manufactures  and  artificial 
"  productions,  and  having  risen  to  an  unparalleled  state 
"  of  commercial  grandeur,  had  acquired  the  ability  of 
"  furnishing  her  neighbour  with  ornaments  and  embellish- 
"  ments,  the  effects  of  skilful  industry  and  ingenious 
"  workmanship,  in  exchange  for  her  natural  luxuries, 
"  which  our  refinements  had  converted  into  necessaries." 

The  duty  upon  French  wines  was,  by  the  French  Treaty, 
lowered  to  the  duty  then  existing  upon  Portuguese  wines, 
which  latter  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  spirit  of  the  Methuen  Treaty  of  1703.  In 
consequence  of  repeated  infractions  of  that  treaty  on 
the  part  of  Portugal,  negotiations  between  that  country 
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and  England  were  then  pending.  Fox  objected  to 
any  opinion  being  given  upon  the  French  Treaty  until 
the  negotiations  with  Portugal  were  known.  Pitt  replied, 
that  this  was  by  no  means  necessary ;  since,  in  whatever 
manner  the  negotiation  might  end,  it  would  be  wise  to 
confirm  the  treaty  with  France,  which  might  enable 
Government  to  negotiate  more  advantageously  with  Por- 
tugal, and  that  it  was  of  importance  to  come  to  a  speedy 
decision  respecting  the  French  Treaty,  to  relieve  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  from  their  present  suspense. 

In  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.,  page  170,  it  is  noted, 
that  while  endeavouring  to  make  the  convention  with 
France  in  1786  for  founding  a  commercial  treaty, 
Pitt  stated, — "  That  for  some  time  there  had  been  a 
"  considerable  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  wine  legally 
"  imported,  although  it  was  certain  that  the  quantity 
"  actually  consumed  was  increased  ;  but  admitting  it  to  be 
"  only  equal  to  what  it  was  thirty-six  years  ago,  the 
"  revenue  suffered  an  annual  loss  of  £280,000. 

"  This  defalcation  he  attributed  to  two  causes :  the 
"  importation  of  large  quantities  of  foreign  wine  without 
"  paying  the  duty,  and  the  sale  of  a  spurious  liquor,  in 
"  which  there  was  little  or  no  genuine  wine ;  the  latter  of 
"  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  principal  cause. 

"  To  remedy  these  abuses,  he  proposed  to  transfer  the 
"  greater  part  of  the  duty  upon  wines  from  the  Customs 
"  to  the  Excise,  and  to  make  the  duty  upon  what  were 
"  called  sweets,  which  were  the  chief  ingredients  used  in 
"  the  adulteration,  equal  to  that  on  wine." 

And  Pitt  continued, — "  That  by  increasing  the  con- 
"  sumption  of  foreign  wines,  the  demand  for  British 
"  manufactures  would  also  be  increased." 

On   this  occasion,   as    afterwards    in    1830,  the   wine- 
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merchants  in  London  petitioned  against  the  measure. 
They  were  heard  by  counsel.  They  entered  into  a  corre- 
spondence with  their  brethren  in  the  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  similar  petitions  from  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  in  which  they  did  not  succeed. 

In  1816  the  London  merchants  petitioned  the  House  of 
Commons  for  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  foreign  wines. 
Again,  in  1817,  and  again  in  1821,  each  petition  was 
more  urgent  than  its  predecessor,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
high  duties  was  strongly  dwelt  upon  as  productive  of  gross 
adulterations,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  smuggling  to  a 
large  extent ;  thus  inflicting  serious  loss  on  the  revenue. 

In  the  petition  from  the  traders  in  wine  in  Glasgow 
and  Greenock,  in  June,  1821,  the  loss  from  adulteration 
alone  is  estimated  at  650,000  gallons,  and  from  smuggling 
at  78,000  gallons  in  French  wines  alone.  The  same  argu- 
ments were  again  enforced  in  October,  1821,  with  very 
elaborate  calculations,  showing  the  losses  of  the  revenue. 
In  1825  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  reduced  the 
duties.  With  an  increased  consumption  came  the  increased 
means  of  supply,  not  indeed  to  any  very  extraordinary 
extent,  but  sufficient  to  evidence  a  gradual  development 
of  a  valuable  and  larger  commerce  with  the  wine-producing 
countries.  The  panics  and  commercial  disturbances  in 
1825,  1826,  and  1827,  make  those  years  peculiarly  excep- 
tional. The  universal  stagnation  of  trade,  and  the  heavy 
losses  sustained  by  almost  the  whole  commercial  commu- 
nity, will  be  alone  sufficient  to  explain  the  state  of  in- 
action in  which  the  consumption,  the  import,  and  the 
supply  of  wines,  were  involved.  In  1830  the  stock  in 
bond  increased;  consumption  and  revenue  were  main- 
tained, confidence  was  restored,  trade  improving,  and  the 
commercial    hemisphere   brightening,    when    an   unquiet 
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spirit  arose  among  the  merchants  engaged  in  transactions 
with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France.  Interests  began  to 
conflict,  much  to  the  detriment  of  all  parties.  Govern- 
ment, viewing  impartially  and  justly  the  discriminating 
duties  on  foreign  wines,  contemplated  equalizing  them 
in  one  rate  of  duty,  and,  as  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  strongly 
remarks, — "  The  invidious  and  unwise  distinction  between 
"  the  wines  of  France  and  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
"  which  had  existed  since  the  time  of  William  III.,  was 
"  obliterated,  by  equalizing  the  duty  upon  all  wine." 

This  opinion  was  not  shared  with  the  merchants  at  that 
time  interested  in  the  question.  They  presented  a  petition 
against  the  change.  They  expressed  their  fears, — "  That 
'  the  proposed  measure  for  equalizing  the  import  duties 
'  on  all  foreign  wines,  and  raising,  at  the  same  time,  the 
1  duties  on  wines  the  produce  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  will 
'  seriously  affect  important  commercial  relations  at  pre- 
'  sent  existing,  and  very  materially  injure  the  interests  of 
'  the  merchants  engaged  in  the  trade  of  supplying  Spain 
'  and  Portugal  with  the  produce  and  manufactures  of 
'  Great  Britain,  provisions  from  Ireland,  and  with  fish 
'  from  Newfoundland ;  because,  it  must  be  expected  that 
1  retaliatory  measures  will  be  immediately  adopted  by  the 
'  levy  of  heavy  additional  duties  upon  all  such  articles, 
(  whether  now  in  warehouse  in  the  ports  of  Spain 
1  and  Portugal,  or  to  be  hereafter  imported  into  those 
'  kingdoms  and  their  dependencies,  without  subjecting 
'  similar  articles  from  other  countries  to  any  advance  of 
1  the  rate  of  duties  now  payable." 

The  gentlemen  who  expressed  such  anxiety  valued  the 
stock  of  manufacturers'  goods  then  in  the  custom-houses 
of  Portugal,  waiting  a  demand  and  in  transit  to  that 
country,  at  about  one  million  sterling. 
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They  then  admitted,  in  the  same  petition,  the  disheart- 
ening effects  of  high  duties  on  consumption;  but  they 
limited  their  anxiety  to  the  produce  of  wines  from  Por- 
tugal, Spain,  Madeira,  and  Teneriffe ;  thus  ungenerously, 
selfishly,  and  illiberally  condemning  any  favour  in  behalf 
of  the  wines  of  France. 

"  The  Portuguese,"  it  is  said,  indeed,  "  are  better  cus- 
"  tomers  for  our  manufactures  than  the  French,  and  should 
"  therefore  be  encouraged  in  preference  to  them.  As  they 
"  give  us  their  custom,  it  is  pretended  we  should  give  them 
"  ours.  The  sneaking  arts  of  underling  tradesmen  are  thus 
"  erected  into  political  maxims  for  the  conduct  of  a  great 
"  empire ;  for  it  is  the  most  underling  tradesmen  only 
"  who  make  it  a  rule  to  employ  chiefly  their  own  cus- 
"  tomers." — (Adam  Smith,  chap.  3,  vol.  ii.,  page  243.) 

And  again,  page  244,  the  same  observant  writer  says, — 
"  But  the  mean  rapacity,  the  monopolizing  spirit  of  mer- 
"  chants  and  manufacturers,  who  neither  are,  nor  ought 
"  to  be,  the  rulers  of  mankind,  though  it  cannot  perhaps 
"  be  corrected,  may  very  easily  be  prevented  from  disturb- 
"  ing  the  tranquillity  of  anybody  but  themselves." 

In  speaking  of  this  equalization  of  the  duties,  M'Culloch 
says, — "  But  the  equalization  effected  by  this  Act,  1  &  2 
"  Will.  IV.,  cap.  30,  ought  not  to  have  been  brought 
"  about,  by  adding  anything  to  the  duties  on  Port, 
"  Sherry,  &c,  but  exclusively  by  reducing  those  on 
"  French  wines  to  their  level. 

"  Considering,  indeed,  the  increasing  wealth  and  popu- 
"  lation  of  the  British  empire,  and  the  more  generally 
"  diffused  use  of  wine,  the  small  increase  of  the  quantities 
"  retained  for  home  consumption  is  not  a  little  surprising. 
"  A  good  deal  is,  we  believe,  ascribable  to  adulteration. 
"  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  duties  are  still  too  high." 
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From  another  section  of  the  wine  trade,  probably  more 
interested  in  French  than  Portuguese  or  Spanish  wines, 
another  petition  was  presented,  and  they  expressed  their 
feelings  thus : — 

"  Your  petitioners  view,  with  the  utmost  satisfaction, 
"  the  proposed  measure  of  equalizing  the  import  duties  on 
"  foreign  wines,  as  calculated  to  promote  the  friendly  and 
"  commercial  relations  between  England  and  France,  to 
"  increase  the  revenue  of  this  country,  and  essentially  to 
"  encourage  the  best  feelings  between  them. 

"  Your  petitioners  respectfully  submit  to  your  honour- 
"  able  House,  that  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the 
"  high  duties  on  French  wines,  the  consumption,  par- 
"  ticularly  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  was  on  a  very  ex- 
"  tended  scale ;  and,  in  their  opinion,  the  proposed  reduc- 
"  tion  will  be  the  means  of  enabling  the  people  of  the 
"  United  Kingdom  to  avail  themselves  of  the  vast  re- 
"  sources  which  the  luxuriant  vineyards  of  France  afford, 
"  on  moderate  terms,  and  of  restoring  the  consumption  of 
"  the  wines  of  that  country  to  its  former  flourishing  state. 

"  Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  solicit  your  honour- 
"  able  House  that  the  proposed  measure  may  pass  into  a 
"  law." 

Merchants  engaged  in  the  wine  trade  thus  held  opi- 
nions dictated  solely  by  their  interests.  Totally  regard- 
less of  a  wide  and  generous  view  of  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  community,  they  advocated  a  system  which  encou- 
raged their  own  particular  monopoly. 

Happily,  this  observation  applies  to  only  one  important 
section  of  the  trade.  Their  views,  however,  will  doubtless 
assume  a  more  liberal  range  when  circumstances,  now 
developing  themselves,  force  upon  them  a  more  enlight- 
ened opinion  from  irresistible  evidence. 
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Under  the  operation  of  the  equalization  of  duties,  we 
find  little  alteration  in  the  relative  proportions  of  one  wine 
with  another,  while  the  fears  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
merchants  were  dissipated.  This  will  be  seen  by  com- 
paring the  five  years  prior  to  the  equalization  of  the 
duties  with  the  five  years  after : — 


French. 

Portuguese. 

Spanish. 

All  sorts. 

Revenue. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

1826  . 

.    346,707  . 

.    2,833,688  .. 

1,622,580  .. 

6,058,443 

..  £1,424,326 

1827  . 

.    311,289  . 

.    3,222,192  .. 

1,908,331  .. 

6,826,361 

.      1,600,587 

1828  . 

.    421,469  . 

.    3,307,021   .. 

2,097,628  .. 

7,162,376 

.      1,700,051 

1829  . 

.    365,336  . 

.    2,681,751   .. 

1,964,162  .. 

6,217,652 

.      1,473,546 

1830  . 

.    308,294  . 

.    2,869,608  .. 

2,081,423  .. 

6,434,445 

.      1,524,168 

1,750,095       14,914,260        9,674,124       32,699,277         £7,722,678 


1831  ..  254,366 


1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 


228,627 

232,550 
260,630 
271,661 


2,707,734  ..  2,089,532  ..  6,212,264 


2,617,405 
2,596,530 
2,780,303 
2,780,024 


2,080,099 
2,246,085 
2,279,853 
2,230,187 


5,965,542 
6,207,770 
6,480,544 
6,420,342 


£1,535,484 
1,566,758 
1,629,219 
1,705,520 
1,691,508 


1,247,834   13,481,996   10,925,756   31,286,462   £8,128,489 


The  expectatious  of  the  memorialists  for  the  equaliza- 
tion were  disappointed.  The  revenue  benefited  little 
more  than  five  per  cent.  This  was  the  natural  result, 
the  equalization  being  an  increased  duty  on  all  wines  but 
French. 

M'Culloch,  page  1248,  Commercial  Dictionary,  ob- 
serves, speaking  of  the  equalization  of  the  duties, 
1831,— 

"  It  has  been  supposed,  now  that  there  is  no  discrimi- 
"  nating  duty  in  favour  of  Port  wine,  that  its  consumption 
"  in  this  country  will  gradually  fall  off,  its  place  being 
f '  filled  by  French  and  other  wines ;  but  though  such  a 
"  result  be  not  improbable,  it   derives   no   confirmation 
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"  from  the  pretty  gradual  decrease  in  the  quantities  of 
"  Port  retained  for  home  use  since  1827,  the  French 
"  wines  retained  for  the  same  purpose  having  declined 
"  still  more  rapidly." 

In  answer  to  this  observation,  I  merely  give  the  re- 
turn of  the  quantity  of  each  wine  under  the  differential 
duties,  for  five  years  — 1826,  1827,  1828,  1829,  and 
1830 :— 


Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Cape 

3,096,155 

Madeira     . 

.      1,306,077 

Canary    . . 

628,527 

French 

1,750,095 

Azores 

26,819 

Rhenish  . . 

374,778 

Portuguese 

14,914,260 

Spanish 

.      9,674,124 

Other  sorts 

928,442 

and  for  the  five  years  under  equal  duties — 1850,    1851, 
1852,  1853,  and  1854  :— 


Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Cape 

1,311,235 

Madeira     . 

339,770 

Canary   ..         78,200 

French 

2,433,476 

Azores 

377 

Rhenish..       315,879 

Portuguese 

13,328,453 

Spanish 

.    13,322,267 

Other  sorts  1,883,018 

We  here  find,  that  while  French  wines  have  in- 
creased 683,381  gallons,  Portuguese  wines  have  decreased 
1,585,807  gallons,  and  the  total  of  all  wines,  inclusive, 
has  remained  nearly  the  same,  being,  for  the  five  years 
ending  1830,  32,699,277  gallons,  and  for  same  period, 
ending  1854,  32,653,624  gallons. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  not  grateful  to  point  out,  that  the 
opposition  to  a  change  in  the  wine  duties  shows  itself 
most  strongly  among  the  Portuguese  wine-merchants,  who 
so  long  enjoyed,  through  the  operation  of  the  Methuen 
Treaty,  since  expired,  an  indefensible  monopoly,  that  only 
favoured  their  interests,  and  raised  the  prices  of  wines 
artificially,  while  it  promoted  the  most  ingenious  frauds 
and  adulterations,  both  in  Portugal  and  this  country. 

The  Methuen  Treaty  professod  extraordinary  advan- 
tages; but  faithlessness,  prevarication,  and  misconstrue- 
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tion,  rendered  inoperative  any  benefit,  if  any  could  be 
reasonably  expected  under  its  stipulations. 

In  a  work  published  in  1814, — "  Review  of  the  Discus- 
sions relating  to  the  Oporto  Wine  Company,"  the  constant 
infractions  of  the  treaty  are  enumerated,  to  the  serious 
impediment  of  British  interests,  by  the  organization  of 
the  Royal  Oporto  Wine  Company. 

In  a  future  chapter  on  adulteration,  the  Oporto  Wine 
Company  will  come  under  consideration. 

Having  thus  noticed,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  the 
duties  of  18.25  and  the  equalization  of  the  duties  in  1831, 
the  next  step  is  to  examine  a  series  of  averages,  for  the 
purpose,  if  possible,  of  obtaining  an  accurate  view  of  the 
effects  of  the  duties  on  revenue  and  consumption.  I  shall 
adopt  the  periods  of  twenty-six  years  prior  to  1825,  when 
the  reduction  took  place,  and  compare  them  with  twenty- 


Gallons. 

Revenue. 

■3      ~n 

GaMons. 

Revenue. 

1799  .. 

6,138,164  . 

.  £2,036,021 

1826  .. 

6,053,443  . 

.   £1,424,326 

1800  .. 

7,294,752  . 

.  2,124,808 

1827  .. 

6,826,361  . 

.   1,600,587 

1801  .. 

6,876,710  . 

.   2,185,661 

1828  .. 

7,162,376  . 

1,700,051 

1802  .. 

7,113,416  . 

.   2,280,072 

1829  .. 

6,217,652  . 

1,473,546 

1803  .. 

8,226,464  . 

.   2,423,929 

1830  .. 

6,434,445  . 

1,524,168 

1804  .. 

5,457,691  . 

.   2,141,456 

1831  .. 

6.212,264  . 

1,535,484 

1805  .. 

4,622,701  . 

.   2,255,794 

1832  .. 

5,965,542  . 

1,715,812 

1806  .. 

5,825,178  . 

.   2,574,531 

1833  .. 

6,207,770  .. 

1,633,830 

1807  .. 

6,271,346  . 

.   2,729,887 

1834  .. 

6,480,544  . 

1,705,639 

1808  .. 

6,331,875  . 

.  2,648,474 

1835  .. 

6,420,342  . 

1,691,522 

1809  .. 

5,894,177  . 

.   2,686,003 

1836  .. 

6,809,212  . 

1,793,963 

1810  .. 

6,521,293  . 

.  2,786,587 

1837  .. 

6,391,531  . 

1,687,097 

1811  .. 

5,629,722  . 

.  2,443,007 

1838  .. 

6,990,271  . 

1,846,057 

1812  .. 

5,024,530  . 

.  2,189,418 

1839  .. 

7,000,486  . 

1,849,698 

1813  .. 

4,565,477  < 

'Records 

1840  .. 

6,553,922  . 

1,791,636 

^destroyed.* 

1841  .. 

6,184,960  . 

1,720,479 

1814  .. 

5,330,774  . 

.  2,267,578 

1842  .. 

4,815,222  . 

1,334,469 

1815  .. 

4,624,105  . 

.   2,388,391 

1843  .. 

6,068,987  .. 

1,703,344 

1816  .. 

4,057,038  . 

.   1,777,458 

1844  .. 

6,838,614  .. 

1,922,545 

*  Calculated  to  amount  to  £2,279,542. 
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Gallons. 

Revenue. 

Gallons. 

Revenue. 

1317 

..    5,142,829 

.   £2,224,612 

1845 

..    6,736,131     . 

£1,891,232 

1818 

..    5,635,216 

.     2,467,315 

[846 

. .    6,740,316     . 

1,891,206 

1819 

..    4,615,212 

.      2,005,359 

1847 

. .    6,053,847     . 

1,704,318 

1820 

..    4,586,495 

.     1,987,817 

1848 

..    6,136,547     . 

1,732,282 

1821 

..    4,6S6,885 

.      2,006,498 

1849 

..    6,251,862     . 

1,767,516 

1822 

. .    4,606,999 

.      1,982,882 

1850 

..    6,437,222     . 

1,821,123 

1S23 

..    4,S45,060 

.      2,088,231 

1851 

..    6,280,653     . 

1,776,247 

1824 

..    5,030,991 

.      2,153,112 

144,954,200 

£60,135,413 

166,275,322 

£44,248,177 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  indicated  by  these  figures, 
that  the  decrease  on  the  revenue  has  been  24*5  per  cent., 
whilst  the  increase  of  consumption  has  been  only  15*6  per 
cent. ;  but  this  is  not  a  fair  view  to  take,  unless  it  be 
accompanied  with  the  statement  of  the  fact,  that  while 
the  duties  were  on  the  average  reduced  50  per  cent,  the 
revenue  only  fell  24*5  per  cent.,  and  consumption  in- 
creased 15-6  per  cent.  This  increase  in  the  consumption 
would  have  continued,  had  not  untoward  events  happened, 
beyond  the  foresight  or  calculation  of  the  most  astute. 
The  real  decrease  in  the  customs  revenue  from  wine  is 
under  19  per   cent. :  a  surcharge  on  dealers'  stocks  was 

made  to  the  amount  of — 

£384,944 
Deduct,  allowed  on  same  stocks  ..  ..        26,304 

This  leaves  as  incidental  collection     ..  ..  £358,640 

Had  the  duties  of  1786  been  maintained,  without  spe- 
culating on  a  larger  consumption  than  actually  ensued, 
the  revenue  would  have  really  benefited  cent,  per  cent. 

In  1787  the  duties  were  6s.  2|d.  per  gallon  on  French, 
and  3s.  6^d.  on  Portuguese  and  Spanish  :  the  amount  of 
revenue  was  £849,909  on  3,799,299  gallons.  In  1851  the 
duties  are  5s.  9d.  on  French  and  Portuguese  wines,  and  the 
revenue  is£l,776,247;  the  consumption,  6,280,653  gallons. 

Eeduced  duties  have  materially  increased  consumption 
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and  increased  revenue.  The  consumption  has  been  main- 
tained to  a  certain  point,  namely,  the  maximum  attainable 
under  a  luxury  rate  of  duties, — a  fact  testified  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  May,  1852,  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Forrester,  who  replies  to  question  36,  Blue 
Book : — "  From  the  simple  circumstance  that,  as  a  luxury, 
"  a  certain  quantity  of  pipes  of  wine  will  be  consumed." 

The  years  1824  and  1825  were  periods  of  extraordinary 
prosperity  ;  the  Exchequer  had  been  paid  a  large  portion 
of  a  foreign  debt,  commerce  was  successful,  and  specula- 
tion rife  in  American  mining  schemes,  —  the  Spanish 
colonies  having  then  recently  attained  independence.  This 
period  was  followed  by  most  alarming  and  destructive 
commercial  panics  and  distresses,  embracing  the  years 
1826  and  1827.  When  these  misfortunes  had  in  some 
degree  subsided  in  England,  the  wine  countries  were  dis- 
turbed by  commotions  and  revolutions, — Portugal  by  the 
contentions  of  Don  Pedro,  Spain  by  the  Carlist  claims, 
and  France  by  the  abdication  of  Charles  X.  These  events, 
covering  a  series  of  years  ruinous  to  the  industry  of  those 
countries,  militated  greatly  against  the  commerce  in  wine. 
"  La  guerre,  les  revolutions,  la  concurrence,  Ie  change- 
"  ment  des  gouts,  des  besoins,  des  moyens  de  communica- 
"  tion  la  aussi,  out  eu  leurs  consequences  inevitables." 

Let  another  average  of  five  years  prior  to  the  reduction 
in  the  duties,  therefore,  be  taken,  and  the  same  period 
after  the  reduction  : — 


Prior  h 

)  reduction. 

After 

reduction. 

After 

equalization. 

1820  .. 

4,586,495 

1826  . 

.    6,058,453 

1831 

..  6,212,264 

1821  .. 

4,686,885 

1827  . 

.    6,826,361 

1832 

..  5,965,542 

1822  .. 

4,606,999 

1828  . 

.    7,162,376 

1833 

..  6,207,770 

1823  .. 

4,845,061 

1829  . 

.    6,217,652 

1834 

..  6,480,544 

1824  .. 

5,030,091 

1830  . 
Galls. 

.    6,434,445 

1835 
Galls 

..  6,420,342 

Galls. 

23,755,531 

32,699,287 
E 

:.  31,286,462 
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The  equalization,  as  already  remarked,  being  a  raising  of 
the  duties  on  the  wines  most  in  use. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  these  enumerations  further ; 
they  show  undeniably  that  high  duties  check  consumption, 
that  they  limit  the  use  of  wine  to  the  higher  classes  of  the 
people,  and  that  while  a  luxury  rate  of  duty  is  maintained 
the  consumption  must  be  stationary  :  it  is  therefore  not  a 
very  "  remarkable  fact  that  the  revenue  and  consumption 
"  have  remained  almost  stationary  for  the  last  quarter  of 
cc  a  century." 

The  five  years  before  the  reduction  of  duty  were  years 
of  prosperity ;  the  five  years  after  were  years  of  anxiety 
and  commercial  trouble,  in  which  the  whole  community, 
more  or  less,  were  sufferers. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  anticipation  of  a  change 
of  duties  always  stimulated  the  succeeding  year.  In  Pitt's 
duties    raised  in  1795,  we  find  the  consumption  driven 

up  to — 

8,238,438  imperial  gallons. 
And  falling  the  next  year  to  . .    5,776,200  „ 

And  in  the  following  year  to  . .    3,569,261  „ 

In  1803,  when  the  duties  were  again  increased,  we  find 
the  consumption — 

8,226,464  imperial  gallons. 
And  falling  in  1804  to  ..    5,457,691  „ 

And  in  the  succeeding  year  to     4,622,701  „ 

both  periods  falling  considerably  below  the  average  of  the 
three  years  preceding  the  alterations.  Thus  the  average, 
prior  to  1795,  was  7,091,260  gallons  for  the  years  1792, 
1793,  and  1794;  and  nearly  the  same  (7,094,959  gallons) 
for  the  years  1800,  1801,  and  1802. 

In  1825  there  was  another  change  in  the  duties  by 
lowering  them,  and  the  consumption  reached  8,009,542 
gallons;    thus  exceeding  the  average  of  the  three   pre- 
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ceding  years.  That  average  was  only  4,827,383  gallons 
for  the  years  1822, 1823,  and  1824, — that  particular  period 
when,  as  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  notices,  "  the  attention  of 
"  Government  was  attracted  to  the  wine  duties  by  the 
"  decline  in  consumption  and  the  failure  of  the  re  venue. " 
He  further  remarks,  as  to  the  effect  of  increasing  duties  : 
"  Although  the  wine  duties  of  1824  were  somewhat  higher 
"  than  those  of  1803,  the  receipts  were  €270,000  less." 
The  difference  was  only — 

Is.     3d.  per  gallon  on  French  wines, 
And  lO^d.  „  Portuguese  wines. 

Here,  assuredly,  neither  the  taste  nor  the  habits  of  the 
people  can  be  assigned  as  a  reason,  but  the  defalcation  is 
entirely  attributable  to  the  injurious  effect  of  high  duties. 

So  sensitive  is  the  wine  trade  as  to  changes,  that  the 

"  still  more  trifling  addition   of  five  per  cent,   made  in 

"  1840,"  affected  both  revenue  and  consumption ;  or,  as 

Sir  James  E.  Tennent  expresses  it, — "  On  that  occasion, 

"  both  revenue  and  consumption  evinced  the  utmost  sen- 

"  sibility,  even  to  so  slight  an  alteration ;  the  revenue, 

"  which  had  been — 

"In  1839 £1,849,698 

"  Fell  in  1840  to £1,791,636 

"And  in  1841  to £1,720,479." 

"  The  harmonious  relation  between  consumption  and 
"  revenue  under  the  5s.  6d.  duty "  cannot  be  disputed ; 
whether  the  revenue  was  "  swelled  without  greatly  affect- 
"  ing  the  consumption,"  or  "  consumption  stimulated 
"  Avithout  feeding  the  revenue,"  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
consumption  has  not  increased,  nor  has  the  revenue  grown, 
from  the  wine  duties  ;  the  reason  being,  that  the  consump- 
tion of  wine  has  been  kept  as  a  luxury  for  the  wealthy, 
and  withheld  from  the  less  opulent  and  poor. 

That   a   great  evil  has-  by  these  means  been  inflicted 
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on  the  mass  of  the  community  is  undeniable  :  a  resort  to 
spirituous  liquors  and  strong  drinks  has  been  thereby 
encouraged.  Sir  Henry  Parnell, — no  mean  authority, — 
wrote: — "  This  view  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the  system 
"  of  high  duties  on  the  production  of  the  foreign  posses- 
"  sions  of  Great  Britain  and  of  foreign  countries,  affords 
"  another  strong  reason,  in  addition  to  the  many  that  have 
"  heretofore  been  given  in  other  places,  for  showing  the 
"  necessity  of  reducing  the  whole  of  these  duties  to  a  very 
"  low  rate ;  and  it  is  therefore  high  time  for  Parliament  to 
u  depart  from  the  practice  of  submitting  to  the  control  of 
"  prejudice  and  private  interests,  and  to  do  away  at  once 
(C  with  all  restrictions  that  prevent  the  free  use  of  every  - 
"  thing  which  every  foreign  country  can  supply." 

The  same  valuable  authority  also  says  : —  "  The  law 
"  that  passed  in  1825  for  altering  the  duties  on  foreign 
"  goods,  though  commonly  supposed  to  have  established 
"  free  trade,  did  little  more  than  change  a  system  of  abso- 
"  lute  prohibition  into  a  system  of  prohibitory  duties." — 
(Sir  H.  Parnell's  «  Observations,"  &c,  1827.) 
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CHAPTER  V. 

complaints  of  unfair  inferences  by  the  advocates  of  the  duties — 
pitt's  first  duties  considered — decline  of  consumption  from  high 
duties — french  statements. 

The  advocates  for  reducing  the  duties  on  foreign  wines 
do  not  deny  but  that  consumption  has  been  steady,  and 
revenue  uniform,  under  the  action  of  the  present  duties ; 
they  expect  no  other  results,  but  they  demur  to  the  infer- 
ences sought  to  be  drawn  from  these  premises. 

They  complain  that  a  luxury  rate  has  been  maintained 
in  the  duties,  regardless  of  every  collateral  circumstance. 
They  complain,  and  justly,  that  neither  prosperity  nor 
adversity  has  induced  the  Government  to  relax  the  oppres- 
sive nature  of  a  tax  by  which  the  bulk  of  the  community 
has  been  forbidden  the  use  of  wine,  to  whom  it  would  be 
an  additional  comfort,  and  a  ready  means  of  checking  the 
increasing  tendency  for  indulgence  in  spirits. 

They  complain  that  the  question  has  been  always  nar- 
rowed to  financial  considerations,  regardless  of  the  more 
important  advantages  to  be  gained  in  a  moral,  social, 
manufacturing,  and  commercial  view,  by  supporting  the 
revenue  with  moderate  duties. 

It  has  already  been  shown,  that  Pitt's  more  liberal  views 
in  1786  maintained  and  improved  the  revenue  and  con- 
sumption ;  and  that  when  he  was  driven  by  the  necessities 
of  the  state  to  raise  the  duties  in  1795,  he  made  it  purely 
a  financial  measure,  and  maintained  the  revenue  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumption. 

The   statement    quoted   by   Sir   J.   E.   Tennent   from 
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Mr.  Shaw's  pamphlet,  and  submitted  to  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1852,  relative  to  the  consump- 
tion per  individual,  is  very  inaccurate,  because  the  periods 
chosen  have  been  selected  without  system  or  principle. 
He  has  divided  one  scale  of  duties  into  one  series,  and 
mixed  several  scales  of  duties  into  another  series  of  years. 
For  instance,  from  1787  to  1790  might  well  have  been 
extended  to  1794;  one  scale  of  duties  prevailed,  and  the 
population  was  much  the  same  in  the  aggregate. 

The  second  period,  from  1791  to  1800,  embraces  five 
scales  of  duties,  each  an  increasing  rate,  and  therefore 
should  fairly  have  been  divided  into  separate  periods. 

The  next  period,  1801  to  1810,  also  embraces  five  scales 
of  duty,  and  should  have  been  divided  from  1801  to  1805 
into  single  years,  each  of  those  years  having  suffered  by 
increasing  duties. 

From  1806  to  1824,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1813, 
when  the  duties  on  French  wines  were  considerably  in- 
creased, would  have  been  another  fair  period,  as  only  one 
scale  of  duties  prevailed. 

From  1825  to  1830  should  have  been  the  next  period; 
then  from  1831  to  1839;  then  from  1840  to  1851.  A 
more  correct  table  of  individual  consumption  under  each 
prevailing  duty  would  then  have  been  obtained : — 


Total 
Gallons. 

Average 
per  Year. 

Av.  of 

Years. 

Population. 

Bottles 
per  Head 

1787  to  1794  .. 

52,580,293  .. 

6,572,536 

..    8   .. 

13,500,000 

••   2ft 

1795    .. 

8,238,438  .. 

8,238,438 

..    1   .. 

,  14,000,000 

^5 
•  •     ^To 

1796  to  1797  .. 

9,345,521  .. 

4,672,760 

2 

14,500,000 

1  2 

1798  to  1800  .. 

18,698,684  .. 

6,232,894 

..    3  .. 

14,750,000 

95 

•  •     ^To 

1801  to  1804  .. 

27,674,281  .. 

6,918,570 

..    4  .. 

16,500,000 

95 

1805  to  1812  .. 

46,120,822  .. 

5,765,102 

..    8  .. 

19,750,000 

1  8 

••     MS 

1813    .. 

4,565,477  .. 

4,565,477 

..    1  .. 

19,750,000 

T  4 
••     xTo 

1814  to  1824  .. 

53,160,704  .. 

4,832,791 

..11  .. 

21,000,000 

1  2 
••     -1  To 

1825  to  1830  .. 

40,708,819  .. 

6,784,803 

..    6  .. 

21,500,000 

1  9 
••     -MS 

1831  to  1839  .. 

59,477,962  .. 

6,608,662 

..    9  .. 

24,392,485 

••     1ft 

1840  to  1851  .. 

75,098,353  .. 

6,259,196 

..12  .. 

27,724,849 

■•     1ft 
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That  this  decline  is,  in  a  great  degree,  ascribable  to  the 
existing  duties,  cannot  be  doubted ;  other  causes  may  have 
contributed,  and  no  doubt  did ;  but  the  constant  changing 
of  the  duties  could  not  do  otherwise  than  distract  and 
confuse  the  trader  :  this,  in  itself,  is  an  element  of  great 
injury  to  consumption.  Our  objectionable  duties  caused 
hostile  retaliations  abroad,  affecting  the  cost ;  thus  arti- 
ficial prices,  created  by  a  system  of  monopoly  and  anti- 
commercial  restrictions,  combined  to  check  consumption, 
and  ultimately  cause  a  loss  to  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Fleetwood  Williams,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  "  State 
"  of  the  "Wine  Trade,  1824,"  says,  "  The  increase  of  price 
"  in  Portugal  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  duty  in 
"England;"  and  in  giving  a  list  of  the  prices,  ranging 
from  1786  to  1823,  he  fully  confirms  the  same  observa- 
tion made  by  the  present  writer  in  the  first  chapter  of 
this  volume. 

Mr.  James  Warre,  pages  17-18,  in  his  pamphlet,  "The 
".  Wine  Trade,  1823,"  says,  "  These  examples  of  the 
"  influence  of  protecting  duties  on  trade  deserve  the 
"  serious  attention  of  Governments,  generally  speaking, 
"  before  they  impose  either  prohibitory  or  excessive  duties 
"  on  foreign  commodities ;  but  they  particularly  refer  to 
"  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal, — to  Spain  on  account  of 
"  her  prohibitions  of  our  produce  and  manufacture ;  and  to 
"  Portugal  because,  by  anti-commercial  regulations,  she 
"  surreptitiously  raises  the  price  of  her  indigenous  pro- 
"  duce, — her  principal  article  of  export,  for  which  Great 
"  Britain  not  only  is  her  best,  but  nearly  her  sole  cus- 
"  tomer.  This  circumstance  shows  that  England  can  be 
"  supplied  with  wine  from  other  countries,  which  she  may 
"  favour  by  a  reduction  of  duties." 

The  race  of  "six-bottle   men"  is  extinct,  is  well  ob- 
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served  by  Sir  James  E.  Tennent j  and  "it  is  a  subject 
"  of  congratulation,  that  a  great  change  has  taken  place 
"  in  the  habits  of  the  upper  classes  as  regards  the  use  of 
"  wine  ; "  but  we  do  not  rely  for  an  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  wine  in  the  excess  or  extravagance  of  a  class, 
though  rejoicing  that  "better  tastes  have  given  a  tone  of 
"  moderation  and  refinement  to  the  enjoyments  of  the 
"  table."  We  ask,  that  what  has  been  for  years  a  luxury 
to  classes  who  are  little,  if  at  all,  affected  by  the  mere 
consideration  of  cost,  should  now,  with  the  increasing 
comfort  and  improving  means  of  the  other  classes, 
be  attainable  where  cost  is  naturally  a  great  consider- 
ation. We  see  no  reason  why  wine  should  be  limited 
to  the  few,  or  why  it  should  be  included  at  all  in  class 
legislation. 

What  arguments  can  be  founded  upon  the  following 
statement  of  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  it  is  puzzling  to  con- 
jecture, when,  in  comparing  the  alteration  in  the  habits 
of  society  in  the  United  Kingdom  relative  to  the  dimi- 
nished use  of  wine  in  England  and  France,  he  says, — 
"  Nor  has  this  alteration  in  the  habits  of  society  been 
"  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom,  where  the  diminution 
"  in  the  individual  consumption  of  wine  might  be  sus- 
"  pected  to  be  an  effect  of  the  enhancement  of  the  price 
"  by  the  addition  of  the  import  duty. 

"  The  social  change  has  for  some  years  back  been 
"  apparent  in  France,  the  greatest  wine-growing  country 
"  in  the  world,  and  where,  consequently,  its  cost  cannot 
"  be  supposed  to  offer  an  obstacle  to  its  freest  enjoyment. 
"  The  gross  consumption  of  France  has  kept  pace  with 
"  the  increase  in  the  population  and  the  diffusion  of 
"  wealth.  It  has  increased  98  per  cent,  since  1831. 
"  The  lower  classes  have  been   enabled   to   drink   more 
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"  of  the  ordinary  wines,  but  the  higher  classes  have 
"  accustomed  themselves  to  drink  less  of  the  finer." 

The  comparison  holds  good  as  with  the  upper  classes  in 
both  countries,  but  there  the  parallel  ends ;  "  the  lower 
"  classes  in  France  are  enabled  to  drink  more  of  the 
"  ordinary  wines."  In  England  the  lower  classes  have 
no  such  facility.  They  cannot  drink  wine  at  all.  The 
explanation  of  this  statement  of  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  is  found 
in  the  Enquete  Legislative  sur  l'Impot  des  Boissons, 
20th  December,  1849,  page  28 : — "  La  consommation 
"  des  vins  s'est  augmentee  de  98  pour  100 ;  celle  des 
"  alcohols  de  70  pour  100 ;  tandis  que  la  proportion  pour 
"  les  bieres  et  les  cidres  n'a  ete  que  de  25  et  30  pour 
"  100." 

Here  we  see  a  great  increase  in  the  general  consump- 
tion of  wine;  but  it  is  explained,  by  examining  the 
main  causes,  why  the  majority  of  the  French  people  have 
augmented  the  consumption,  although  the  higher  classes 
may  indulge  in  less.  The  general  increase  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine, — "  le  progres  des  cultures  en  vignes  est 
"  un  fait  constant,  universel," — to  which  are  added  reduced 
prices. 

"  Cette  augmentation  si  considerable  de  quantite  dans 
"  la  production  devait  avoir  naturellement  un  double 
"  resultat :  raflaiblissement  des  qualites,  la  diminution 
"  des  prix."  We  here  discover  why  the  "  classe  aisee  " 
drink  less  wine.  The  quality,  which  rendered  wanes  an 
almost  exclusive  indulgence  with  the  wealthy,  from  in- 
creased cultivation,  had  lost  somewhat  of  its  raciness,  and 
was  no  longer  prized : — "  Les  vins  demi-fins  sont  ceux 
"  qui  souffrent  le  plus.  De  nouvelles  habitudes  alimen- 
"  taires  dans  une  partie  de  la  nation,  l'usage  plus  repandu 
"  des  boissons  chaudes  et   des  eaux  gazeuses,  la  trans- 
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"  formation  des  gouts,  la  division  des  fortunes,  en  ont 
"  rcstreint  la  vente  et  fait  tombcr  les  prix. 

"  Dans  toutes  les  classes,  autrefois,  et  surtout  dans  les 
"  classes  elevees,  on  buvait  beaucoup ;  ce  n'etait  pas 
"  seulement  un  besoin,  c'etait  un  plaisir  et  un  luxe,  qui 
"  s'allaient  alors  avec  l'esprit  de  la  societe,  avec  la  gaiete 
"  des  reunions,  et  la  duree  des  repas. 

"  AujourcVliui,  si  les  acheteurs  sont  plus  nornbreux, 
"  les  amateurs  sont  plus  rares,  on  est  moins  difficile  dans 
"  le  choix  des  vins,  et  on  y  met  moins  d'argent.  Et  tandis 
"  que  les  cms  inferieurs  trouvent  dans  le  developpement 
"  des  consommations  populaires,  un  ecoulement  cliaque 
"  jour  plus  facile  ;  tandis  que  ceux  de  premier  ordre,  qui 
"  n'ont  pas  laisse  degenerer  leur  valeur  et  dechoir  leur 
"  reputation,  conservent,  surtout  au  dehors,  une  clientele 
"  d' elite,  les  crus  intermediates  sont  negliges,  et  manquent 
"  de  debouches  pour  leurs  recoltes." 

M.  Casterat,  quoted  by  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  used  these 
words : — "  Les  gouts  et  les  moeurs  ont  change.  A  Paris 
"  on  boit  beaucoup  moins  de  vins,  et  surtout  de  vins  fins." 

But  with  some  want  of  candour,  it  is  omitted  to  state, 
that  in  the  same  report  of  the  same  Enquete,  the  commis- 
sioners observe,  in  noticing  the  great  disagreement  in  the 
relative  increase  in  the  use  of  wines  and  spirits  wdth  their 
general  proportion  to  each  other  in  the  total  consumption 
of  the  country,  that  spirit-drinking  had  greatly  increased 
in  Paris.  Wine  had  increased  there,  from  1831  to  1847, 
29  per  cent.,  and  spirits  93  per  cent. 

If  the  inference  is  wished  to  be  drawn  from  the  pre- 
ceding observations  of  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  that  an  equal 
change  has  taken  place  in  society  both  in  France  and 
England,  and  that  temperance  and  abstinence  from  wine 
have   alike  progressed,  the  facts  contradict  rather  than 
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support  such  an  inference.  The  circumstances  of  the 
classes  are  very  distinct. 

In  France,  while  it  is  admitted  that  the  upper  classes 
assimilate  to  the  same  classes  in  England  in  greater 
refinement  and  good  taste  at  their  entertainments  than 
formerly,  there  is  little  if  any  similarity  in  the  habits 
of  the  other  and  more  numerous  classes. 

While  we  have  the  testimony  that  temperance  is  studied 
in  the  one  class,  it  is  made  exceptional  in  the  other : — 
"  AujourcVhui  on  fait  peu  de  ces  repas,  de  ces  soupers  ou 
"  se  consommait  une  grande  quantite  de  vins ;  je  ne  parle 
"  pas  de  la  classe  ouvriere,  qui  boit  toujours  autant,  et 
"  meme  plus ;  mais  seulement  de  la  classe  aisee." 

And  this  evidence  of  the  large  use  of  wine  amongst  the 
working  classes  is  greatly  confirmed  by  the  very  important 
fact,  that  the  general  consumption  of  wine  in  France  has 
augmented  in  the  proportion  of  98  per  cent. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  the  habits  in  Paris, 
where  the  use  of  "  alcohols,  eaux-de-vie,  esprits,  and 
"  liqueurs/'  seems  to  have  supplanted  the  use  of  wine  to 
a  very  considerable  extent ;  the  relative  increase  in  pro- 
portion being  of  wine  with  spirit  29  to  93  per  cent., 
whereas  the  relative  proportions  for  the  whole  of  France 
are  98  per  cent,  for  wine  and  70  per  cent,  for  spirits  in 
the  generally  increased  consumption.  In  the  Inquiry  of 
1849,  this  extraordinary  position  of  the  two  articles 
relatively  to  each  other  is  thus  explained : — "  La  taxe  de 
"  remplacement  acquittee  aux  entrees  de  Paris  est  loin 
"  d'avoir  suivi  le  mouvement  des  autres  perceptions ;  et 
"  enfin  entre  les  vins  et  les  esprits  qui  y  ont  ete  introduits, 
"  il  y  a  une  difference  d'augmentation  en  faveur  des 
"  seconds,  qui  est  de  29  a  93  pour  100 ;  double  resultat 
"  qui  donne  a  la  fois  la  preuve  et  Texplication  de  qe  fait, 
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"  souvent  signale,  qui  la  consoromation  officielle  en  vins 
"  dans  Paris  est  loin  d'avoir  suivi  la  progression  qui  s'est 
"  produite  partout  ailleurs,  et  que  la  difference  doit  etre 
"  attribute  en  partie  a  la  fraud e  et  a  la  falsification, 
"  en  partie  a  1' usage  sans  cesse  croissant  des  boissons 
"  alcoholiques." 

We  cannot  but  be  struck  with  tbe  admission  here  made 
as  to  the  frauds  committed  even  in  the  capital  of  the  largest 
wine-growing  country  in  Europe.  To  what  can  they  be 
traced  ?  Are  the  French  people,  even  here,  in  unison  with 
English  habit?  It  would  seem  so,  because  the  duties 
payable  at  Paris  are  deemed  too  high : — "  Le  droit  paye 
"  pour  le  compte  de  l'Etat  aux  barrieres  de  Paris  est 
"  de  8f.  80c.  (decime  compris) ;  tandis  que  celui  percu 
"par  l'administration  locale  est  de  llf.  55  c.,  et  que  les 
"  deux  droits  reunis  font  peser  sur  chaque  hectolitre  de 
11  vin  la  charge  de  20 f.  35  c.  Assurement  une  pareille 
"  taxe  est  excessive."  The  taste  for  alcoholic  liquors,  as  a 
substitute,  shows  the  same  result  in  the  city  of  Paris  as  in 
England.  It  cannot,  after  such  testimony,  be  denied, 
that  whatever  interrupts  the  natural  and  free  access  to 
wine  must  have  a  demoralizing  tendency  in  the  habits  of 
a  people.  It  drives  them  to  artificial  deleterious  sub- 
stitutes. It  promotes  imitations  in  sundry  shapes,  induces 
evasion  of  government  imposts,  and  creates  an  unnatural 
taste  for  highly  sophisticated  and  brandied  wines,  when 
attainable,  or  to  pure  spirit. 

But  it  is  plausibly  insinuated  that  the  use  of  coffee  has 
been  one  of  the  leading  causes  in  the  decline  of  wine ; 
and  it  is  dexterously  made  an  open  observation.  It  will 
be  seen  how  this  tells  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

RETURNS   OF   VARIOUS   BEVERAGES   COMPARED,  FOREIGN   AND   BRITISH 

CONSUMPTION  CONSIDERED — WINE  NOT  TO  BE  TAXED  AS  A  LUXURY. 

Sir  James  E.  Tennent  says, — "  In  both  countries,  in 
"  France  and  Belgium  alike,  but  especially  in  the  latter, 
"  the  increasing  use  of  coffee  is  assigned  as  one  of  the 
"  leading  causes  in  the  decline  in  that  of  wine. 

"  The  Commissioners,  in  observing  on  the  fact,  that  the 
"  consumption  of  French  wines  in  Belgium  had  dimi- 
"  nished,  notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  a  discri- 
"  minating  duty  in  their  favour,  remark, — "  '  That  the 
"  '  popular  drink  with  their  Belgian  neighbours  is  not 
"  '  wine,  but  beer  and  coffee,  of  which  latter  their 
"  '  4,000,000  of  inhabitants  consume  19,000,000  of  kilo- 
"  *  grammes,  whilst  15,000,000  or  16,000,000  of  kilo- 
"  '  grammes  suffice  for  the  wants  of  36,000,000  of 
"  <  French.'  " 

In  attempting  to  assimilate  the  habits  of  these  two 
countries,  doubtless  the  desired  object  was  to  strengthen 
the  argument,  that  temperance  had  so  changed  the  habits 
of  both  people,  that  the  use  of  wine  was  really  almost 
exceptionable,  or  certainly  not  a  general  habit. 

The  Commissioners'  observation,  however,  applies  only 
to  the  use  of  coffee  comparatively  in  the  two  countries ; 
they  say,— 
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"  Cc  n'cst  pas  le  vin  qui  est  la  boisson  populaire  chez 
"  nos  voisins,  mais  la  biere  et  le  cafe. 

"  Leur  4,000,000  d'habitans  consomrnent  19,000,000 
"  dc  kilogrammes  de  cafe,  tandis  que  15,000,000  ft 
"  16,000,000  suffisent  a  1' usage  de  36,000,000  de 
"  Fran9ais." 

The  consumption  in  France  of  wine,  spirits,  beer,  cider, 
tea,  and  coffee,  for  the  years  following,  was  : — 


Wine. 

Spirit. 

Seer. 

Cider. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Hectolitre. 

Hectolitre. 

Hectolitre. 

Hectolitre. 

Kilog-. 

Kilog. 

1851. 

.15,714,792 

565,308 

4,448,871 

4,978,336 

139,649 

18,244,599 

1 852  . 

.15,262,872 

585,616 

4,523,312 

5,973,424 

215,029 

21,093,914 

1853. 

.12,899,954 

579,275 

5,047,686 

5,098,278 

149,812 

19,513,277 

1854. 

.    9,552,163 

545,157 

4,958,743 

5,516,030 

184,170 

— 

And  the  consumption  in  Paris  : — 

1851. 

.    1,163,104 

57,547 

110,494 

15,557 

— 

— 

1852. 

.    1,282,412 

63,045 

132,506 

22,531 

— 

— 

1853. 

.    1,252,665 

64,920 

150,470 

17,928 

— 

— 

1854. 

.    1,073,849 

61,683 

166,590 

34,872 

— 

— 

The  comparison  amounts  to  trifling  with  the  subject: 
in  Belgium  the  consumption  of  coffee  is  nearly  five  kilo- 
grammes, and  in  France  under  half  a  kilogramme  per 
head;  or,  in  other  words,  Belgium  consumes  tenfold  of 
coffee  more  than  France  in  proportion ;  and  the  consump- 
tion in  France  of  wine  is  17,644,686  hectolitres  (about 
390,000,000  of  gallons),  nearly  half  a  hectolitre  per  head, 
while  in  Belgium  it  is  only  387,760  hectolitres,  or  under 
one-tenth  per  head.  In  fact,  the  consumption  of  each 
article  is  exactly  reversed.  A  similar  forced  construction 
is  attempted  to  be  applied  to  England.  The  following 
table  will  suffice  to  show  the  proportion  to  each  other  in 
the  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  wine,  spirits, 
tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  malt,  at  the  present  time : — 
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5th  Jan.  1853. 


5th  Jan.  1854. 


5th  Jan.  1855. 


British  Spirits  . .  galls.  25,200,879 


Rum „ 

Brandy     ,, 

Geneva    ,, 

Wine    ,, 

Coffee lbs. 

Tea „ 

Cocoa   ,, 


2,199,997 

1,225,074 
119,150 

6,614,680 
35,043,573 
54,724,613 

3,385,632 


25,021,317 

2,022,786 

2,378,770 

211,772 

7,197,620 

37,091,770 

58,860,147 
4,126,687 

41,992,178 


25,883,584 

3,103,331 

1,113,586 

131,965 

7,149,589 

37,470,970 

61,970,347 
4,563,782 

36,812,727 


Malt bushels    41,072,486 

The  large  decrease  in  the  use  of  beer,  shown  within 
the  two  last  years,  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  any  of  the  other  articles,  even  taken 
together.  Beer  has  fallen  off  about  74,664,094  gallons. 
Now,  by  a  liberal  calculation,  reducing  coffee,  tea,  and 
cocoa  into  liquid  measure,  reckoning  lib.  weight  to  make 
a  gallon  liquid,  the  increase,  including  the  use  of  rum 
and  British  spirit,  does  not  exceed  17,430,414  gallons. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  another  element  at  work  against 
the  use  of  beer,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  a  more  tyrannical 
one  than  taste  or  fashion, — the  inability  to  indulge  in  their 
habitual  beverage,  from  the  reduced  means  of  the  labouring 
classes,  their  wages  having  again  become  inadequate  to 
meet  the  high  price  of  the  necessary  food  and  clothing. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  comparative  use  of 
the  eight  domestic  drinks  of  England  j  the  years  chosen 
are  those  wherein  some  duty  or  duties  had  been  altered  : — 
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It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  all  the  calculations 
that  might  be  brought  to  bear,  in  some  manner  or  other, 
in  a  controversy  respecting  high  or  low  duties. 

For  example  : — "  Had  the  population  of  18^9-50  drunk 
"  of  coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa,  the  same  quantity  per  head  as 
"  the  population  of  1835-6,  the  increase  in  the  consump- 
"  tion  of  these  articles  would  have  been  only  ten  million 
"  lbs.,  whereas  it  has  been  nearly  twenty-seven  million 
"  lbs.,  or  considerably  more  than  one-third/'  Why  should 
not  this  argument  apply  to  wines,  if  they  had  been  treated 
with  the  same  concessions  ?  On  those  three  articles  the 
duties  have  been  very  largely  reduced.  The  increased 
consumption  far  exceeded  every  calculation  made  by  the 
Minister. 

If  an  increased  consumption  of  wine  rested  upon  the 
habits  of  the  upper  classes,  who,  led  by  the  caprices  of 
fashion,  will  one  day  over-indulge  and  another  day  reject, 
then  the  high  duties  may  well  be  retained  on  wine,  if  only 
to  encourage,  by  their  operation,  the  present  "  tone  of 
"  moderation  and  refinement  in  the  enjoyments  of  the 
"  table."  "  The  hearty,  gensrous,  and  honest  conviviality 
"  for  which  they  were  once  so  renowned  might  be  allowed 
"  to  pass  away,  or  lose  its  vigour  and  its  hospitality." 
But  there  are  other  classes,  worthy  of  a  like  consideration, 
— classes  creating  wealth,  and  by  their  industry,  intelli- 
gence, education,  and  refinement,  linked  to  the  aristocracy, 
rising  to  equal  importance,  and  far  exceeding  that  class  in 
numbers,  intelligence,  and  influence.  Those  classes  will 
not  long  be  excluded  from  the  use  of  wine,  because  legisla- 
tion, by  high  duties,  grossly  violating  free-trade  principles, 
declares  it  a  luxury.  It  is  well  observed  in  the  "  Enquete 
"  Legislative  sur  Tlmpot  des  Boissons,"  1851  : — "  Ce 
"  n'est  pas  un  fait  accidental,  ni  exceptionnel,  dans  l'ordre 
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"  social  et  econorniquc  du  pays ;  c'est,  au  contraire,  un  des 
"  nonibrcux  cfFets  du  cliangement  qui  s'est  accompli  sous 
"  toutes  les  formes,  ct  dans  tous  les  genres  dc  production, 
"  lc  result  at  du  progres  de  l'aisance  generale,  de  la  division 
"  des  fortunes,  de  l'accroissement  des  depenses  populaires, 
"  du  mouvement  ascendant  de  la  democratic,  qui,  pris 
"  dans  son  sens  droit,  n'est  pas  autre  chose  que  1' elevation 
"  progressive  des  classes  inferieures  vers  une  condition 
"  meilleure  et  plus  lieureuse. 

"  On  plante  plus  de  vignes  parcequ'on  consomme  plus 
<f  de  vin  et  d'eau-de-vie ;  on  recolte  plus  devins  communs, 
"  parcc  qu'on  en  boit  plus  sur  les  tables  des  petits  menages 
"  ct  sur  les  comptoirs  des  cabarets." 

"  Still,  taxing  wine  as  a  '  luxury/  is  it  possible,  by  a 
"  lower  duty,  to  increase  consumption  and  sustain  the 
"  revenue  ?"  This  point  involves  almost  an  entire  recapitu- 
lation of  the  preceding  pages.  Wine,  like  every  other 
article  of  consumption,  ceases  to  be  a  luxury  when 
brought  within  the  means  of  the  general  community, 
and  is  only  made  a  luxury  under  a  pretence  to  prop 
high  taxation.  It  is  a  restriction  to  the  use  of  a  few,  and 
not  the  quality  of  an  article,  that  constitutes  a  luxury. 

Wheat,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  limited  to  the 
use  of  the  gentry ;  the  people  contented  themselves  with 
barley  and  oats.  It  was  the  same  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Improvement  in  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  country 
produced  refinement,  and  better  food  became  necessary 
for  the  people.     Why  not  apply  this  principle  to  wine  ? 

Pitt,  while  urging  the  propriety  of  reducing  the  duties 
on  wines,  at  the  time  he  was  endeavouring  to  form  a 
commercial  convention  with  France,  said : — 

"  Great  Britain  had,  by  her  steady  exertion  and  enter- 
"  prising  spirit,  arrived  at  a  confessed  superiority  in  her 
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"  manufactures  and  artificial  productions,  which  had  ac- 
"  quired  her  the  ability  of  furnishing  to  her  neighbour 
"  ornameuts  and  embellishments,  the  effect  of  skilful 
"  workmanship  and  industry,  in  exchange  for  her  natural 
"  luxuries,  which  our  refinements  had  converted  into  neces- 
"  saries." 

"  Habitual  superfluities  become  actual  wants ;  opinion 
"  and  fashion  convert  articles  of  ornament  and  luxury 
"  into  necessaries  of  life/'  observed  Paley,  chap,  xi.,  book  6. 
Denying  that  wine  should  be  considered  a  luxury,  obviates 
the  necessity  of  dealing  further  with  this  consideration : 
being  well  content  to  adopt  Pitt's  and  Paley's  definition 
of  the  time  when  a  luxury  becomes  a  necessary,  I  shall 
seek  no  further  authorities. 

To  reduce  the  duty  to  one-half  the  present  rate  would 
answer  no  good  end.  It  would  not  promote  consumption 
sufficiently  to  maintain  revenue.  It  would  not  affect  the 
consumption  of  the  finer  and  rarer  wines  :  first,  because 
even  now  their  production  is  over-strained  ;  and  secondly, 
because  the  demand  for  them  has  much  decreased,  the 
fancies  of  those  who  indulged  in  them  being  much 
changed. 

Besides,  the  views  of  the  advocates  for  a  reduced  duty 
take  a  more  extended  aim  than  the  gratification  of  the  few, 
or  the  encouragement  of  a  mere  indulgence  in  rarities. 

The  oppression  of  the  present  duties  is  felt  on  the  com- 
moner, though  not  less  pure  wines.  It  is  no  less  remark- 
able than  true,  that  the  change  in  the  habits  of  society  as 
regards  the  use  of  wine  has  had  an  important  influence  in 
the  wine  countries.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  largely 
extending,  not  so  much  to  procure  a  rarer  wine,  as  to 
gain  a  supply  of  that  middle  quality  which  the  demands 
of  an  extended  consumption  may  require. 

f  2 
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In  France  the  cultivation  of  tlie  vine  is  not  only  main- 
tained; it  is  taking  the  place  of  other  products : — "La 
'  vigne  n'est  pas  seulement  multipliee  dans  les  lieux  qui 
'  lui  etaient  naturelleinent  consacres,  en  raison  de  leur 
'  situation  ou  de  la  qualite  de  leur  sol ;  en  meme  temps 
'  qu'elle  se  repandait  sur  des  parcelles  incultes,  sur  des 
1  coteaux  arides,  sur  des  bois  ou  des  landes  defriches,  elle 
'  descendait  peu-a-peu  dans  les  terres  basses,  j usque 
'  dans  les  prairies,  y  cherchant,  a  la  place  des  cereales, 
1  des  chanvres,  des  paturages  meme,  une  culture  plus 
'  facile  et  moins  couteuse,  une  vegetation  plus  active,  une 
'  production  plus  feconde. 

"  La  terre,  livree  a  des  mains  chaque  jour  plus  nom- 
"  breuses,  en  re9oit  des  soins  plus  industrieux." 

As  regards  the  supply  of  wines  from  Portugal,  Ave  have 
the  following  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1852  : — 

"If  the  wines  to  which  I  refer,  of  a  low  character,  but 
"  pure  wines,  were  introduced,  a  new  market  would  be 
"  raised  immediately,  and  new  consumers  would  be  pro- 
"  vided  for  those  wines." — (J.  J.  Forrester.) 

"  If  your  taste  was  directed  to  natural  wines,  Spain 
"  alone  could  supply  this  country  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
"  sands  of  butts  of  beautiful  choice  wines,  which  are  not 
"  known  in  the  market." — (J.  Gorman.) 

In  advocating  the  one  shilling  per  gallon  duty,  the 
wine  trade  of  the  present  day  does  not  abandon  the  ground 
they  held  in  1825. 

They  did  not  urge  upon  Earl  Ripon  the  duty  of  treating 
wine  as  a  luxury.  The  admission  of  Mr.  James  Warre  is 
misconstrued.  He  certainly  says,  "  wine  is  a  fair  object 
"  from  which  revenue  should  be  derived,"  and  he  further 
says,  "  that  it  is  one  of  the  last  articles  that  should  be  exo- 
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"  nerated;"  but  he  also  remarks  on  the  reduced  duties  in 
1 786 : — "  The  almost  instantaneous  increase  in  the  trade 
"  proved  the  good  policy  of  his  [Pitt's]  measures."  The 
duties  were  then — 

4s.  6d.     per  gallon  on  French,  and 

3s.  6fd.  ,,  Portuguese  and  Spanish. 

He  condemns  the  impolitic  duties  of  1 796,  which  were,  on 
French  10s.  2^d.,  and  on  Portuguese  and  Spanish  6s.  9|d. 
In  1803,  additional  duties  were  imposed,  and  again  the 
wine  trade,  through  Mr.  Warre,  condemned  the  measure. 
The  circumstances  of  the  country  at  that  time  were  dif- 
ferent from  the  present.  The  population  has  doubled 
since,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  largely  increased. 
The  value  of  property  assessed  in  England  and  Wales 
alone — 

In  1803     ..         ..         was        ..         ..  £115,351,952 
In  1843     ..         ..  „  ..         ..£181,322,202 

Notwithstanding  this  improved  condition  of  the  people, 
the  consumption  of  wine  is  under  seven  millions  of  gal- 
lons ;  while  in  1803  it  was  above  eight  millions,  in  1802 
it  was  over  seven  millions,  and  in  1801  it  was  6,876,710 
gallons. 

It  is  a  very  important  feature  for  consideration,  that 
while  temperance  has  prevailed  amongst  the  higher 
classes,  refinement  has  introduced  wine  amongst  the 
habits  of  those  classes  which  arc  only  restrained  from 
their  general  and  temperate  use  by  the  operation  of  the 
high  duties.  Costly  wines  and  exclusive  qualities  are  not 
now  sought  after,  so  much  as  a  pure,  wholesome  wine,  for 
an  occasional,  if  not  a  daily,  beverage.  This  feeling  is 
evidenced  by  the  success  attending  all  cheap  wines.  Cape 
increased  from  54,200  gallons  in  1814  to  652,286  gallons 
in  1828,  and  was  then  only  checked  by  the  introduction 
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of  other  cheap  wines.  The  introduction  at  that  time  of 
cheap  Sherries,  and  a  growing  taste  for  Sicilian  wines, 
seem  to  have  acted  much  on  the  Cape  wines.  These  gra- 
dually decreased  to  231,672  gallons  in  1851.  Spanish 
wines  have  increased  since  1828  from  2,097,628  gallons 
to  2,533,384  gallons  in  1851 j  and  Sicilian  wines  from 
177,593  gallons  in  1828  to  394,225  gallons  in  1851. 

It  is  very  plausible  to  allege  that  the  present  duties  are 
not  oppressive  on  the  high  wines  ;  nor,  indeed,  are  they,  re- 
latively, to  the  epicure,  who  seeks  rare  and  fashionable  wine, 
and  will  indulge  his  taste,  however  costly;  but  it  is  evasive 
to  judge  thus,  and  to  argue  as  if  rare  wines  alone  were  to 
be  the  standard  for  the  duty.  What  proportion  do  the  rare 
wines  hold  among  other  kinds,  and  do  they  predominate 
in  quantity  ? — and  if  not,  where  is  their  value  for  revenue, 
upon  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  ?  Of  the  quantity  of 
wine  now  imported,  how  small  is  the  proportion  of  the  rare 
to  the  medium  quality  !  Now  if  this  be  true,  which  is 
undeniable,  the  present  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from 
the  consumption  of  the  middling  and  inferior  wines.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  reasonably  doubted  that  a  larger 
revenue  would  be  the  result  of  lowering  the  duties.  The 
answer  to  the  assertion,  that  "  the  lower  qualities  are  not 
"  very  likely  ever  to  become  a  popular  beverage  in  these 
"  countries,"  is  obviously  a  reference  to  what  has  been 
previously  stated  : — "  On  recolte  plus  de  vins  communs, 
"  parce  qu'on  en  boit  plus  sur  les  tables  des  petits  menages 
"  et  sur  les  comptoirs  des  cabarets. 

"  Enfin,  on  fait  des  vins  a  plus  bas  prix,  parce  qu'en 
"  cela,  comme  en  toute  chose,  le  commerce  et  l'agricul- 
"  ture,  conformant  lours  produits  aux  exigences  de  fache- 
1 '  teur,  suivent  la  loi  generale  de  la  fabrication  a  bon  marche, 
"  e'est-a-dire,  de  la  fabrication  au  profit  des  masses." 
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The  effect  of  high  duties  has  now  been  discussed,  as  well 
as  the  reasons  why  wine  should  not  be  any  longer  treated 
as  a  luxury,  reserved  for  the  enjoyment  and  indulgeuce 
of  the  wealthy  few. 

To  enter  upon  the  question  of    an  ad   valorem  duty 
would  be  indeed  trifling  with  the  subject,  because  wine 
partakes  of  so  many  changes  of  appearance,  under  the 
effect  of  various  causes,  that  the  same  wine  may  at  one 
time  appear  very  inferior,  and  under  a  congenial  maturity 
indicate  great  superiority.     There  does  not  exist  an  indi- 
vidual Avho  can  so  accurately  estimate  wine  as  to  make  an 
ad  valorem  duty  either  useful  or  fair  to  the  revenue,  or 
just  to  the  payer  of  the  duty.     The  difference  between  the 
demands  of  the  wine  trade  in  1825  and  at  present  was, 
that  in  1825  they  conceded  that  wine  might  be  treated  as 
a  luxury,  because  "  every  one  was  oppressed  by  excessive 
"  taxation ;"  everything  was  taxed  under  protective  or  pro- 
hibitory duties.   The  wine  trade  now  claims  the  advantages 
of  the  more  liberal  principles  taught  by  Free  Trade,  that 
wine  should  no  longer  be  reserved  as  a  luxury,  when  im- 
provements in  the  habits  of  the  people  have  almost  con- 
verted the  luxuries  of  older  times  into  the  necessaries  of 
the  present  age.     In  1825    they  asserted  that  the  high 
duties  diminished    consumption ;    now   they    assert  that 
nearly  the  same  duties  prevent  an  increased  consumption. 
There  is  not  much  difference,  after  all,  in  the  ground  of 
these  complaints. 
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CHAPTER,  VII. 

HIGH  DUTIES  PBOMOTE  ADULTERATIONS,  FRAUDS,  LOSS  OF  REVENUE, 
INJURY  TO  TRADE,  AND  AFFECT  THE  MORAL  HABITS  AND  COMFORTS 
OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  general  tendency  of  high  duties  must  be  to  enhance 
prices.  No  matter  whether  an  article  be  a  luxury  or  a 
necessary,  the  ultimate  effect  is  to  induce  a  desire  to 
evade  the  cost,  by  imitation  or  by  fraud.  Both  alike  are 
injurious  to  the  revenue  and  to  the  community.  In 
articles  of  vertu  or  of  ornament,  the  deception,  however 
criminal,  does  not  amount  to  the  enormity  which  it 
becomes  when  exercised  on  articles  consumed  for  food. 
In  one  case  the  purchaser  is  robbed,  in  the  other  case  he 
is  robbed  and  his  health  ruined. 

The  evidences  of  adulteration  in  wine  are  numerous. 
Pitt  was  well  aware  of  them;  and  in  1786,  when  he 
reduced  the  duties,  gave,  among  other  causes,  the  checking 
the  adulteration  and  smuggling  then  prevalent.  He  thus 
admitted  other  evil  tendencies  in  high  duties. 

The  wine  trade  generally  have  complained  that  their 
business  has  been  rendered  discreditable  and  almost  un- 
profitable, owing  to  the  frauds  and  imitations  committed 
by  dishonest  dealers.  Every  competent  authority  attri- 
butes the  prevalence  of  this  evil  to  the  exorbitant  duties. 

M'Culloch,  page  1255,  says: — "It  was  prosecuted  to  a 
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"  very  great  extent  previously  to  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
"in  1825,  and  is  still  far  from  being  suppressed.  Indeed 
"  wines  are  every  day  offered  for  sale  at  prices  at  which 
"  every  one  conversant  with  the  trade  knows  they  could 
"  not  be  afforded  were  they  genuine." 

Fleetwood  Williams,  in  his  pamphlet  (1824),  testifies  to 
the  adulterations,  and  the  injury  they  do. 

M'Culloch  again  says  : — "  The  increase  in  the  duties  in 
"  the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne  first  gave  birth  to  this 
"  discreditable  fraternity."  In  fact,  adulterations  in  wine 
are  patent  to  the  world,  and  the  success  is  commensurate 
with  the  extent  and  oppression  of  the  high  duties. 

Pitt  calculated  the  loss  to  the  revenue  to  be  at  least 
£280,000  per  annum. 

The  Glasgow  and  Greenock  petitioners  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  26th  June,  1821,  say  it  is  £246,527,  and  for 
mixing  Cape  wines  £64,000  more. 

It  was  estimated  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee that  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  (1st  August, 
1855),  to  inquire  into  the  adulterations  of  food,  drinks, 
&c,  that  the  adulteration  in  foreign  wines  is  20  per  cent., 
which,  on  the  average  consumption  of  6,500,000  gallons, 
at  5s.  6d.  per  gallon  duty,  gives  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of 
£357,500. 

In  the  report  of  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1852,  the  adulteration  of  wines 
is  attributed  to  the  high  rate  of  duty.  See  evidence  of 
witnesses — Redding,  G.  R.  Porter  (late  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade),  Lancaster,  Dover,  and  many  others. 

The  most  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  impositions 
complained  of,  is  found  in  that  given  by  the  British  wine- 
makers.  Messrs.  Walker  and  Frith  were  examined  to- 
gether,  and    they   both    admit    they  make  imitations  of 
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Port,  Sherry,  and  Champagne.  They  state  the  retail  price 
to  be  Is.  2d.  a  bottle.  The  component  parts  are  described 
in  answer  to  question  5G15.  "  We  make  Port  of  French 
"  grapes  in  part,  and  of  raisins,  and  with  a  portion  some- 
"  times  of  Cape  and  Pontac,  or  with  the  bottoms  of  foreign 
"  wines — the  Oporto  and  Spanish  wines." 

5617.  "  We  put  a  portion  of  spirit  in  every  wine/' 

In  part  of  the  answer  by  Mr.  Walker  to  question  5626, 
he  says,  after  stating  the  great  increase  in  his  trade : — 
"  I  believe  this  arises  from  two  causes :  partly  because  they 
"  have  taken  greater  pains  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
"  commodity,  and  likewise  from  the  growing  habits  of 
"  temperance  amongst  the  community  at  large  inducing  a 
'•  taste  for  British  wines,  in  preference  to  the  very  strong 
"  fortified  or  brandied  foreign  wines." 

To  question  5629,  the  same  witness  says  : — "We  charge 
u  the  trade,  by  the  quarter- cask  or  hogshead,  5s.  a 
"  gallon." 

M'Culloch,  page  1255,  observes: — "  It  has  been  affirmed, 
"  but  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  the  statement  of  exagge- 
"  ration,  that  at  this  moment  more  than  a  third  of  all  the 
"  Sherry  consumed  in  London  is  the  produce  of  the  home 
"  presses." 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  George  Barnes,  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  question  6395,  that  the 
stock  of  British  wines  in  the  possession  of  one  large 
manufacturer  was  half  a  million  of  gallons. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Walker,  before  the  same  committee 
(5626),  that  in  1833  the  duty  was  sixpence  per  gallon; 
the  quantity  of  British  wines,  by  excise  returns,  was 
148,840  gallons.  The  manufacturers  were  only  18,  and 
retail  dealers  only  1107.  In  1852  he  calculated  the  sale 
to  equal  600,000  gallons  annually. 
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Let  us  see  how  these  facts  affect  the  revenue,  and  how 
foreign  wines  are  displaced  by  imitations  often  pernicious. 
•    In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt  these  state- 
ments fall  considerably  under  the  truth. 

Mr.  Bishop  is  described,  in  answer  to  question  6395,  as 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  British  wine  trade. 

He  has  a  stock  of  500,000  gallons  ;  which  wine,  had  it  been 

of  foreign  production,  would  have  paid  duty       . .  . .    £143,750 

The  annual  delivery  is  stated  by  Mr.  Walker  to  be  600,000 

gallons  ;  the  duty  would  have  been,  as  foreign  wine       . .      172,500 


£316,250 

Let  this  delivery  be  considered  the  united  annual  trade  of 
Mr.  Bishop  and  Mr.  Walker.  Suppose  Mr.  Walker's 
standing  stock  to  be  placed  at  half  Mr.  Bishop's,  and  tbe 
duty  as  foreign  wine  on  250,000  gallons    ..  ..  ..         71,875 

We  are  told  there  are  now  1,107  British  retail  dealers  ; 
Mr.  Walker  admitted  that  he  has  upwards  of  2,000  cus- 
tomers. Supposing  the  manufacturers  to  have  doubled, 
and  this  cannot  be  called  unreasonable,  because  the  trade 
is  admitted  to  have  increased  fourfold  ;  the  stock  in  their 
hands  may  then  be  estimated  to  be  ecpial  to  the  two 
largest  manufacturers, — Mr.  Bishop  and  Mr.  Walker, — 
say  750,000  gallons,  and  the  duty  as  foreign  wine  ..      215,625 


£603,740 

We  have  here  fairly  estimated  the  loss  to  the  revenue  of 
£603,740.  The  loss  is  confirmed  in  the  fears  entertained 
by  the  British  manufacturers,  who  look  upon  the  reduction 
of  the  wine  duties  to  one  shilling  a  gallon  as  equivalent  to 
the  destruction  of  the  artificial  wine  trade.  Mr.  Walker 
(5641)  says,  in  answer  to  the  question  respecting  the  rise 
and  progress  of  British  wines  : — "  I  believe  the  war  duties 
11  prevailed  at  that  time,  and  I  well  remember — at  least  it 
"  was  within  the  experience  of  my  father — that  when  the 
"  Cape  wines  were  introduced  into  this  country,  the 
"  demand  for  British  wines  fell  exceedingly ;   and  now,  if 
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"  those  duties  were  to  be  repealed,  we  should  be  practi- 
"  cally  ruiucd." 

In  answer  to  question  5688,  put  by  Sir  J.  E.  Tcnncnt, 
he  savs  : — "  We  consider  that  there  would  be  such  larsre 
"  quantities  of  wine  of  every  description  imported,  that  it 
"  is  possible  that  in  the  course  of  time  our  trade  would 
"  gradually  decline." 

To  question  5690, — "What  wines  do  you  apprehend 
"would  displace  your  trade?"  he  says:  "The  great 
"  stimulus  given  to  the  production  throughout  the  whole 
"  of  the  Continent  would  cause  wine  to  be  imported  that 
"  had  never  before  been  known  here." 

5691.  "At  as  cheap  a  rate  as  your  own? — Very  much 
"  cheaper." 

This  opinion  is  corroborated  most  significantly  by 
an  Oporto  wine-merchant  (Mr.  J.  J.  Forrester),  who 
savs  before  the  same  committee,  question  32  : — "  If 
"  the  wines  to  which  I  refer,  of  a  low  character,  but  pure 
"  wines,  were  introduced,  a  new  market  would  be  raised 
"  immediately,  and  new  consumers  would  be  provided  for 
"  those  wines,  and  I  think  an  immense  number  of 
"  thousands  of  pipes,  altogether  of  a  character  unknown 
"  in  this  country  at  the  present  moment,  would  be  then 
"  consumed." 

Should  the  above  statements  only  approach  a  semblance 
of  the  reality — and  the  truthfulness  of  the  evidence  cannot 
reasonably  be  questioned — the  tendency  of  high  duties  is 
sufficiently  proved  to  be  the  promoter  of  fraud  and 
adulteration,  as  well  as  loss  to  the  revenue.  Surely,  under 
such  evil  influences,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
habits,  tastes,  or  moral  feelings  of  the  people  can  have 
passed  untainted,  notwithstanding  a  most  ardent  wish  to 
appreciate    the    present    improvement    in    the    popular 
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character  for  temperance  and  sobriety.  It  is  unquestion- 
ably but  too  true  that  the  prevailing  taste  is  for  strong 
alcoholic  beverages.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  does  not  dispute 
this,  but  with  him  all  must  give  way  to  revenue.  He 
negatives  the  general  use  of  the  light  wines  of  France, 
from  the  governing  taste  for  the  strong  brandied  wines  of 
Portugal  and  Spain. 

G.  R.  Porter  (late  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade),  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1852,  says : — "  The  great  mass  of  the  people  are 
"  not  consumers  of  wine  :  because  the  duties  are  so  high, 
"  it  is  placed  beyond  their  reach." 

"  There  is  a  large  class  of  people  who  would  gladly  con- 
"  sume  wine  with  their  families,  if  it  was  put  within  their 
"  reach,  who  at  present  do  not  consume  it,  but  have 
"recourse  to  a  very  much  worse  thing  to  take;  namely, 
"  ardent  spirit." 

"  I  have  little  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  my  opinion, 
"  that  to  introduce  the  consumption  of  wine  to  the  great 
"  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  would  prove  a  great 
"  moral  blessing." 

"Without  trespassing  upon  other  authorities,  we  have 
here  ample  evidence  that  the  impossibility  of  procuring 
wine  at  a  moderate  price  has  driven  the  people,  to  the  use 
of  other  drinks,  which,  being  strong,  admit  of  dilution : 
being  thus  rendered  cheap,  they  become  a  substitute  for 
the  more  wholesome,  though  much  more  expensive  drink 
— the  main  inducement  being  that  the  one  (unhappily, 
the  most  deleterious  !)  is  brought  within  the  means  of  the 
industrious  classes,  while  the  other  is  removed  beyond 
their  reach  by  the  high  duties,  and  the  virtual  monopolies 
arising  from  them.  It  is  stated  that  this  characteristic 
in  the  habits  of  the  people  is  owing  to  a  taste  and  liking 
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for  alcoholic  and  strong  drink,  natural  to  the  temperament 
of  the  English  people.  A  more  unjust  aspersion  on  the 
national  character  cannot  be  made.  If  true,  how  can  we 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the  improvement  so  continually 
boasted  of  in  the  habits  of  the  community  at  large,  in  the 
decreasing  drunkenness  and  the  more  extended  growth 
of  temperance  ? 

\Ye  have  evidence  that  this  apparent  national  taste  for 
strong  liquors  is  not  inherent  nor  stubborn.  Before  the 
Committee  of  1852,  one  of  the  witnesses,  in  answer  to 
question  5626,  attributed  the  success  of  the  home-made- 
wine  trade,  in  a  great  degree,  "  to  the  growing  habits  of 
"  temperance  amongst  the  community  at  large,  inducing  a 
"  taste  for  British  wines  in  preference  to  the  very  strongly 
"  fortified  or  brandied  foreign  wines  ; "  and  M'Culloch,  in 
speaking  of  the  preference  shown  to  Portuguese  over  French 
wines,  says  : — "  All  but  the  most  opulent  classes  having 
"  been  compelled,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  either  to  re- 
"  nounce  wine  or  to  use  Port,  the  taste  for  the  latter  has 
"  been  firmly  rooted ;  the  beverage  that  was  originally 
"  forced  upon  us  by  necessity  having  become  congenial 
"  from  habit." 

"  The  taste  at  home  has  been  perverted  from  that  of  a 
"  good  wholesome  wine  to  one  abounding  in  alcohol,  and 
"  the  enmity  Avith  France  perpetuated  and  embittered." — 
(W.  W.  Whitmore,  page  7.     1853.) 

And  at  page  19,  the  same  writer  says  : — 

"  I  believe  nothing,  after  religious  instruction  and 
"  secular  education,  would  have  a  greater  effect  in 
"  improving  the  character  of  the  people,  than  placing 
"  within  their  reach  a  light  and  wholesome  beverage — 
"  one  that  would  enliven,  but  not  intoxicate — one  that 
"  could  be  enjoyed  more  in  the  family  than  in  the  gin- 
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"  palace  or  the  ale-house.  Give,  then,  that  which  is  wholc- 
"  some  to  the  body  and  safe  to  the  moral  condition  of 
"  mankind. 

"  I  protest  against  the  charge  of  a  debased  and 
"  barbarous  taste  for  alcohol  in  its  concentrated  form 
!C  as  inherent,  when  I  believe  it  is  purely  accidental — 
"  the  result  of  our  own  barbarous  policy  and  fiscal 
"  ignorance." 


SO  ON    THE    TASTE    l'OK     BUANDIED    WINES. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

TASTE   FOE   STRONG   LIQUORS   IN   ENGLAND,     HOW   ORIGINATING— QUANTITIES 
OF   WINE   CONSUMED   UNDER   CERTAIN   DUTIES— SPIRIT   CONSUMPTION. 

In  respect  to  the  national  taste  in  England,  which,  it  is 
admitted,  points  to  the  alcoholic  and  full-bodied  wines,  it 
will  he  right  to  examine  when  that  taste  began,  and  how 
it  arose. 

From  time  immemorial,  habits  and  tastes  have  been 
peculiarly  eccentric  with  wines.  We  read  that  the 
ancients  mingled  sea-water  with  their  wines.  The  Ro- 
mans used  a  great  variety  of  substances  to  mix  with  their 
wines,  which,  if  used  now,  would  be  deemed  adulterations. 
These  peculiarities,  in  another  shape,  have  come  down  to 
our  time  ;  but  they  afford  no  argument.  This  habit  may 
have  conquered  any  prejudice  that  might  arise  from  mix- 
ing various  ingredients  with  wine,  and  fashion  may  coun- 
tenance so  vicious  a  taste,  but  the  wine  would  not  be  the 
less  adulterated. 

AYithout  going  to  the  ancients  to  trace  the  present 
taste  for  the  strong  wines  of  the  Peninsula,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  legislation  had  the  principal  influence  upon 
it.  Hostile  conventions,  debasing  prejudices,  prohibitory 
duties — that  class  denominated  "  discriminating,"  while 
"  indiscriminating  "  might  characterize  the  whole — these 
duties,  of  so  varying  a  character,  exercised  an  arbitrary 
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power  in  checking  natural,  and  perverting  even  acquired 
tastes. 

Until  1667,  French  wines  were  not  only  largely  used,  but 
constituted  the  general  consumption  of  the  wine-drinkers  of 
that  time.  The  subsequent  hostilities  between  France  and 
England  created  a  change  in  our  relations  with  the  former 
country,  and  caused  the  rejection  of  its  delicate  wines.  Wine 
was  sought  elsewhere,  under  the  prohibition  of  these  wines, 
and  Portugal  provided  a  cheap  red  wine  as  a  substitute. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  extension  of  commerce 
had  before  introduced  the  wines  of  Spain,  "  and  the  dry 
"  white  wines  of  that  country  seem  to  have  been  held  in 
"  the  highest  estimation.  This  was  only  a  temporary 
"  preference.  Subsequently  to  the  Restoration,  the  wines 
"  of  France  regained  their  former  ascendancy." 

The  disingenuousness  of  Sir  J.  Emerson  is  apparent  in 
this  very  quotation ;  he  writes  it : — "  The  fact  being,  as 
"  M'Culloch  has  recorded  in  the  same  article,  that  the 
"  '  strong  wines  of  Spain '  had  been  held  in  the  highest 
"  estimation  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and 
"  James  I."  M'Culloclr's  expression  is,  "  the  dry  white 
' '  wines  of  Spain ; "  the  word  "  strong  "  is  not  in  the 
whole  sentence. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  prior  prohibitory  acts  in 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  up  to  the  Methuen 
Treaty  iu  1703.  From  this  last  date  until  the  equalization 
of  the  duties  in  1831,  French  wines  were  oppressed  by 
excessive  discriminating  duties ;  so  that,  excepting  Portu- 
gal, there  was  no  other  source  for  obtaining  red  wines  at 
any  reasonable  rate. 

The  taste  prevailed  for  red  wines  generally  up  to  the 
reduction  of  the  duties  in  1825,  since  which  time  the 
preference  for  white  wines  has  had  the  ascendancy.     In 
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the  five  years  ending  with  1790,  the  proportion  was 
nearly  21  red  to  7  white :  in  the  five  years  ending  in 
1829,  the  proportions  were  nearly  the  same. 

It  is  averred  that  the  taste  for  Port  wine  had  arisen 
among  the  opulent  classes  "  a  quarter  of  a  century 
"  before  the  Methuen  Treaty,  which  was  negotiated  in 
"  1703."  How  are  the  facts  ?  In  1G79  French  wines 
were  prohibited,  and  the  trade  was  not  re-opened  until 
1686.  War  broke  out  in  1689  with  France,  and  although 
peace  was  re-established  in  1693,  war  again  broke  out; 
and  in  1697  the  trade  with  France  virtually  stopped. 
This  is  the  history  of  the  quarter  of  a  century  anterior  to 
the  Methuen  Treatv,  when  Port  wines  came  into  more 
extended  use.  The  treaty  of  1703  was  no  sudden  con- 
vention ;  it  arose  entirely  from  our  spirit  of  animosity 
towards  France,  and  to  the  relations  with  Portugal  and 
Spain,  the  natural  result.  If,  therefore,  history  be  cor- 
rect, the  taste  for  Portuguese  wines  arose  from  legislation, 
and  was  not  the  spontaneous  taste  of  the  people. 

In  a  book  by  a  Portuguese,  in  1826,  writing  upon  the 
Oporto  Wine  Company,  it  is  observed, — "  The  growths 
"  of  those  districts,  which,  about  the  year  1678,  did  not 
"  amount  to  500  pipes,  went  on  slowly  increasing  to  the 
"  epoch  of  the  Treaty  of  Methuen,  concluded  between 
"  England  and  Portugal  in  1703,  by  which  it  was  stipu- 
"  lated  that  the  wines  of  Portugal  should  pay  in  England 
"  one-third  less  duty  than  those  of  France. 

"  Within  a  few  years  from  that  time,  the  cultivation  of 
"  the  vine  increased  so  much  that  the  regular  exportation 
"  to  England  was  nearly  tripled." 

The  export  to  England,  according  to  Christovao  Gucrner, 
deputy  of  the  company,  was  7,567  pipes  in  1703,  and  in 
1725  it  was  21,805  pipes. 
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"  Port  wine  is  already  mentioned  as  a  medicinal  wine 
"  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  published  in  1684." — 
(Henderson,  "  Ancient  and  Modern  Wines.") 

Smollett  says, — "  Some  member  observed,  that  by  the 
"  treaty  between  England  and  Portugal,  the  duties 
"  charged  upon  the  wines  of  that  country  were  lower 
''  than  those  laid  upon  the  wines  of  France ;  that 
"  should  they  now  be  reduced  to  an  equality,  the  differ- 
"  ence  of  freight  was  so  great  that  the  French  wines 
"  would  be  found  much  cheaper ;  and  as  they  were  more 
"  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  nation  in  general,  there 
"  would  be  no  market  for  the  Portuguese  wines  in 
"  England." 

Hume  says, — "  That  the  English  lost  by  that  treaty 
"  much  more  than  the  Portuguese ;  because  they  sacri- 
"  ficed  to  the  trade  in  the  wines  of  Portugal  the  sale 
"  which  their  woollens  might  have  found  in  France, 
"  where  the  wines  might  have  been  bought  cheaper." 

"  Be  this  as  it  may  with  respect  to  the  woollens,"  says 
a  Portuguese  writer,  "  it  is  evident,  as  it  regards  the 
"  wines,  that  our  cultivation  prospered  only  after  this 
"  treaty ;  and  the  consumption  in  England  proves  that 
"  the  taste  for  Port  wine  ivas  introduced,  and  the  habit 
"  established,  after  the  wines  of  France  had  become 
"  dearer." 

This  is  satisfactory  testimony  as  to  the  taste  up  to 
1713,  contradicting  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent's  inferences.  The 
facts  on  record  at  subsequent  periods  are  : — 

In  1787, — Pitt's  reduced  duties, — French  wines  con- 
sumed, 722,642  gallons ;  the  import,  969,856  gallons. 

In  1796,  under  the  raised  duties,  the  consumption  fell 
to  96,407  gallons ;  the  import,  427,636  gallons. 

In  1809,  the  high  duties  of  1805  had  restricted  the 
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consumption  to  178,029  gallons;  but  the  import  was 
2,879,755  gallons  :  here  nothing  but  the  high  duty  could 
have  interfered,  the  importation  being  sixteen-fold  the 
consumption  of  that  year. 

In  1825,  under  the  then  reduced  duties,  the  consump- 
tion rose  to  525,579  gallons ;  the  importation  being 
1,083,538  gallons,  or  double  the  consumption. 

In  1851  we  find  the  consumption  still  447,556  gallons, 
the  importation  764,935  gallons. 

In  the  year  ended  5th  January,  1854,  the  importations 
had  reached  1,004,589  gallons,  and  the  consumption  to 
582,834  gallons,  little  more  than  half  the  importation. 

AVe  see,  then,  by  these  records,  that  French  wines  are 
regaining  the  popular  favour.  They  have  equalled  the 
year  1825.  Port  wines  have  decreased  from  4,200,719  gal- 
lons, in  1825,  to  2,621,992  gallons,  in  1854. 

These  facts  may  be  met  by  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent's  observa- 
tion, that  the  French  wines  have  increased  by  the  impor- 
tations from  the  South  of  France,  and  subsequently  sold 
as  Port.  It  is  evident,  however,  by  this  use  of  them,  they 
are  worthy  of  their  rival's  name,  or  they  would  not  have 
found  so  ready  a  market  and  been  so  indistinguishable 
and  acceptable  a  substitute. 

The  difficulty  in  unbending  the  "  obstinacy  of  the 
"  English  taste  in  the  matter  of  wines,  and  diverting  it 
"  from  one  which  has  once  risen  into  favour,  and  the 
"  impossibility  of  successfully  introducing  into  the  English 
"  market  a  new  wine,  however  cheap,  if  differing  in  name, 
"  character,  or  strength,  from  those  with  which  the 
"  palate  is  familiar/'  consists  not  so  much  in  the  taste 
of  the  consumer  as  in  the  prejudices  of  the  merchant : 
the  latter,  having  formed  a  very  profitable  monopoly  for 
his  capital,  hesitates  to  change  his  investment,  and  will 
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adapt  liis  staple  to  a  new  taste  by  mixtures,  rather  than 
produce  a  new  natural  growth  of  the  required  flavour. 
This  is  the  main  cause  of  the  slow  and  uncertain  progress 
which  attends  the  introduction  of  a  new  wine  into  the 
market.  Even  this  difficulty  may  be  got  over  when 
interest  points  to  the  substitution  of  a  new  wine,  under 
the  cognomen  of  the  old.  The  red  wines  of  the  South 
of  France  always  find  a  ready  consumption  when  intro- 
duced as  the  produce  of  Portugal ! 

The  relative  proportion  in  which  the  wines  of  various 
countries  have  entered  into  consumption  in  different  years 
between  1786  and  the  present  time,  will  best  exhibit  the 
influence  of  the  duties  on  French  wines,  concurrent  with 
the  popular  taste,  in  reference  to  the  Peninsular  wines 
during  sixty  years  past : — 

In  1786  to  1791,  Portuguese  wines  were  75*67  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  quantity  consumed  :  in  1851  they  have  fallen 
to  36*69  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  consumed. 
Spanish  wines,  during  the  first  period,  were  16*67  per 
cent. :  they  have  risen  in  1854  to  38-34  per  cent. ;  while 
French  wines,  in  1786  to  1794,  were  only  3*26  per  cent., 
and  have  risen  in  1854  to  8' 12  per  cent. :  so  that,  while 
Portuguese  wines  have  fallen  more  than  50  per  cent., 
French  wines  increased  150  per  cent,  under  equal  duties. 

Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  says  (p.  65), — "  Within  the  first  few 
"  years,  Portuguese  and  Spanish  wines,  in  consequence  of 
"  the  increase  of  duty,  fell  6  per  cent,  in  consumption, 
"  but  speedily  rallied,  and  rose  again  above  their  original 
"  level ;  while  French  wine,  in  the  face  of  a  reduction  of 
"  duty,  fell  18  per  cent."  This  is  not  the  fact.  Before 
the  equalization,  Portuguese  wines,  in  1825,  stood 
52*45  per  cent.,  and  Spanish  22*86  per  cent.  Port 
wines   continued    to    decrease,   French   to   increase.     In 
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1831,  when  the  duties  were  equalized,  the  relative  position 
of  the  whole  quantity  of  wine  consumed  was  as  follows  : — 
Portuguese  wines,  43*58  per  cent. ;  Spanish,  33*63  per 
cent. ;  French,  4*09  per  cent. ;  Sicilian,  &c,  4*18  per 
cent. ;  Cape,  8*69  per  cent.  In  1840,  when  an  addition  of 
5  per  cent,  was  put  on  the  duties,  Portuguese  wines  were 
40" 72  per  cent.;  Spanish,  38*16  per  cent.;  French, 
5*21  per  cent. ;  and  Sicilian,  &c,  5*86  per  cent. ;  and  in 
1854  they  are  in  the  following  proportions : — Portuguese 
wines  have  fallen  to  36*69  per  cent. ;  Spanish  wines  have 
increased  to  38*34  per  cent. ;  French  wines  have  also 
increased,  being  8*12  per  cent.;  and  Sicilian  11*19  per 
cent.  So  that,  instead  of  Portuguese  wines  having 
"  speedily  rallied,"  they  gradually  decreased,  while 
Spanish,  French,  and  Sicilian  wines,  have  increased; 
the  French  nearly  100  per  cent. — from  4*09  per  cent, 
to  8*12  per  cent.     These  are  the  real  facts. 

Having  shown  the  tendency  of  high  duties  to  promote 
adulteration,  and  to  cause  loss  to  the  revenue,  and  also 
how  they  have  influenced,  or  rather  coerced,  the  tastes  of 
the  people  out  of  a  natural  to  a  highly  sophisticated  habit 
for  alcoholic  wines,  I  propose  to  show  that  the  residts 
have  been  injurious  to  the  moral  character  of  the  indus- 
trious classes. 

Although  the  progress  of  temperance,  so  much  boasted, 
seems  gratifying,  there  are  many  circumstances  that  qua- 
lify, in  a  great  degree,  the  satisfaction  which  such  an  idea 
should  impart. 

While  the  consumption  of  coffee  has  increased  from 
31,166,358  lbs.  in  1850,  to  36,983,122  lbs.  in  1853,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  1849  the  consumption  was 
much  larger  than  in  1850,  being  34,399,374  lbs.,  and  that 
therefore  the  increase  in  1863  is  not  so  extraordinarv. 
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Tea  has  increased  from  51,172,302  lbs.  in  1850,  to 
58,860,147  lbs.  in  1853. 

Spirits  have  increased  (we  speak  of  British  spirits  in 
particular)  from  9,331,512  gallons  in  1850,  to  10,350,307 
gallons  in  1853.  The  total  spirit-consumption  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  rose,  during  the  same  years, 
from  23,862,585  gallons  to  25,200,879  gallons.  Thus  the 
increase  of  spirit  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  tea  and  coffee. 
The  effect  on  the  habits  of  the  people  has  been  to  check 
extreme  individual  excess,  for  drunkenness  is  said  not  to 
have  diminished,  though  its  extreme  of  excess,  inducing 
temporaiy  insanity,  is  rarer.  The  number  of  cases  of 
simple  inebriety  have  not  diminished.  So  runs  the  evi- 
dence of  the  City  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police,  given 
before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1853,  to  question  9391.     He  says  : — 

"  I  think  there  is  very  little  declension  in  the  number 
"  who  are  the  worse  for  liquor,  but  a  considerable  decrease 
"  in  those  who  are  actually  drunk.  Right-down  drunken- 
"  ness,  in  its  unconscious  sense,  is  not  so  common. 

"  We  have  no  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  who 
"  are  brought  to  our  stations  to  be  taken  care  of  for  an 
"  hour  or  two.  I  find  no  decrease  in  the  number  of  per- 
"  sons  whom  the  police  think  it  prudent  to  take  to  the 
"  station  to  recover  themselves.  We  allow  them,  when 
"  they  are  sufficiently  recovered,  and  there  is  no  charge 
"  against  them,  to  depart ;  formerly  they  used  to  be 
"  brought  before  the  magistrates." 

The  effect  of  the  increased  use  of  coffee  is  very  dis- 
couraging. Sir  R.  Mayne  describes  the  demoralizing  effect 
of  coffee-shops  upon  the  rising  generation. — See  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Select  Committee  on  Public-houses,  1853, 
where  they  are  described  as  being  the  resort  of  disorderly 
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persons,  and  persons  of  bad  character,  coffee-shops  not 
being  under  the  control  of  the  police  authorities. 

In  answer  to  question  158,  he  replies  : — "  They  are 
"  represented,  and  I  believe  truly,  as  scenes  of  very  great 
"  disorder  and  great  mischief." 

And  to  question  168,  the  answer  is: — "That  when 
"  persons  are  turned  out  of  the  beer-shops,  and  out  of  the 
"more  respectable  public-houses,  they  go  to  the  coffee- 
"  shops,  and  remain  there  during  the  whole  night,  or  the 
"  great  part  of  the  night." 

The  same  complaints  against  coffee-shops  are  made  at 
Birmingham,  Brighton,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester.  These 
are  only  passing  observations,  to  show  that  something  be- 
yond the  character  of  the  beverage  must  be  sought  out, 
fully  to  explain  the  present  growth  in  temperance,  and  to 
promote  that  moral  bearing  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  does 
really  characterize  the  present  generation. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  OPORTO  WINE  COMPANY  CONSIDERED,  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  IN 
DETERIORATING  PORTUGUESE  WINES. 

The  tendency  of  high  duties  to  promote  adulteration  at 
home  has  thus  been  asserted,  and  proved  to  a  considerable 
extent,  by  exposing  the  imitations  of  the  foreign  wines  in 
those  home-made.  Comparatively,  this  is  a  matter  of 
slight  importance  in  consumption,  however  much  it  may 
affect  the  revenue.  I  now  proceed  to  note  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Methuen  Treaty.  It  is  of  no  moment  to 
refer  to  the  treaty  itself,  excepting  to  show  its  tendency 
to  foster  monopoly  and  interfere  with  the  expectations 
that  treaty  was  expected  to  realize.  That  treaty,  too,  em- 
braced the  personal  security,  the  property,  and  the  free- 
dom of  commerce  of  every  British  subject  in  Portugal. 

The  privileges  conceded  to  British  subjects  were  of  a 
very  extended  character.  There  was  appointed  a  British 
judge,  called  a  conservator,  who  was  to  try  and  decide  all 
causes  of  British  subjects.  "  His  court  shall  have  prece- 
"  dence  even  of  all  privileged  persons,  whether  incorpo- 
"  rated  by  right  or  otherwise. 

"  British  subjects  shall  not  be  arrested  nor  impeached 
"  by  any  officer  of  the  Crown,  excepting  in  a  criminal  case, 
"  unless  empowered  by  the  conservator. 

"  The  British  dwelling-houses,  warehouses,  and  appur- 
u  tenances,  shall  be  respected  and  undisturbed. 
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"  They  shall  be  exempt  from,  vexatious  visits,  searches, 
"  and  arbitrary  inspections. 

"British  subjects  shall  enjoy  unrestrained  freedom  of 
"  trade  and  navigation,  and  of  its  extension  to  Brazil. 

"  British  subjects  shall  be  unrestrained  by  monopolists." 

A  multitude  of  other  advantages  were  conceded  under 
the  Methuen  Treaty. 

The  Methuen  Treaty  in  all  its  provisions  ran  counter  to 
the  Oporto  Wine  Company  and  its  privileges.  Singu- 
larly enough,  the  last  was  almost  an  exact  counterpoise 
to  its  benefits. 

The  privileges  conceded  to  the  company  were  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  treaty,  and  their  judge-conservator  was 
to  have  pre-eminence. 

The  company  had  the  power  of  seizing  dwellings.  It 
had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trade  to  Brazil,  in  wine, 
brandy,  and  vinegar,  in  direct  contravention  of  the  con- 
ceded British  rights.  Almost  all  the  concessions  made  in 
the  treaty  were  nullified  by  the  charter  incorporating  the 
Oporto  Wine  Company. 

Without  entering  into  detail,  it  suffices  to  notice,  that 
under  the  influence  of  this  company,  everything  that  was 
oppressive  and  tyrannical  was  promoted  or  engendered. 

In  its  very  infancy,  its  powers  led  to  coercive  measures, 
creating  demonstrations  of  discontent,  which  were  punished 
with  more  severity  than  justice.  "  Tyrannical  demolition 
"  of  many  wine-presses,  cellars,  and  warehouses,  in  the 
"  Douro  district,  reduced  affluent  families  to  a  state  of 
"  indigence." 

The  pretended  objects  of  the  company  were,  "  to 
"  encourage  the  culture  of  the  vineyards,  and  to  secure 
"  the  reputation  of  the  wines." 

Notwithstanding    these    professions,    "  in    a   petition 
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"  presented  to  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the 
"  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  assembled, 
"  by   the   wine-merchants,   correspondents  of  the  Royal 

Wine  Company  of  Oporto,"  we  find  a  contention  not 
creditable  to  the  characters  of  either  the  supporters  or 
opponents  of  the  company.  They  mutually  assailed  each 
other,  and  charged  one  another  with  "  inundating  Great 
"  Britain  with  artificial  compounds,  under  the  denomina- 
"  tion  of  red  Port,  to  materially  injure  the  commerce, 
"  navigation,  and  revenue  of  both  countries." 

Similar  facts  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  James  Warre,  in 
1823.  In  1815,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  contem- 
plated additional  wine-duties.  Mr.  Warre  says : — "  The 
"  Portuguese  ambassador,  upon  the  first  introduction  of  the 
"  bill,  was  much  alarmed,  for,  if  the  additional  duty  should 
"  take  place,  the  destruction  of  the  trade  would  obviously 
"  ensue  :  he  therefore  renewed  his  negotiations  with  this 
"  Government  upon  the  subject  of  the  powers  and  exclusive 
"  privileges  of  the  Monopoly  Wine  Company,  and  the  nume- 
"  rous  anti-commercial  regulations  and  restrictions  on  the 
"  trade,  which  were  (and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  yet  are)  strictly 
"  enforced,  under  the  severest  penalties,  all  tending  to 
"  enhance  and  surreptitiously  keep  up  the  price  of  wine, 
"  by  restricting  the  quantity  permitted  to  be  sold." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  these  facts. 
The  Methuen  Treaty  gave  advantages  to  the  Portuguese 
wines  under  specious  promises  of  a  favourable  reception  of 
British  manufactures,  thus  tempting  English  enterprise 
and  capital  to  invest  in  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the 
country.  In  violation  of  its  engagements,  a  monopoly  of 
a  most  obnoxious  character  was  established  by  the 
Portuguese  government,  counteracting  every  benefit  ex- 
pected from   the  Methuen  Treaty,  which  destroyed  the 
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trade  with  France,  a  nearer  and  much  more  valuable 
market. 

The  Wine  Company  of  the  Douro  is  thus  spoken  of  by 
a  Portuguese,  1826  :  "  This  miserable  monopoly  of  the 
"  Oporto  Wine  Company,  without  promoting  either  the 
"  produce  or  consumption,  makes  us  poor  in  the  midst  of 
"  those  great  riches  we  might  derive  from  a  genial  climate, 
"  and  a  soil  of  all  others  in  the  world  the  best  adapted  to 
"  that  species  of  cultivation. 

"  The  resources  of  Portugal  are  consequently  reduced  to 
"  the  fertility  of  her  soil  and  the  advantage  of  her  situation: 
"  it  behoves  her  to  make  the  most  of  both.  The  peculiar 
"  production  of  Portugal  is  her  wine,  and  it  is  therefore 
"necessary  that  the  most  unlimited  liberty  invite  the 
"  investment  of  capital  in  its  culture, — it  is  necessary  to 
"remove  all  the  obstacles  that  obstruct  the  channel  of 
"  industry — it  is  necessary  to  show  that  Port  wine  is  not 
"  the  only  produce  of  Portugal  —  it  is  necessary  to 
"  diminish  the  duties  on  the  exportation  of  all  kinds 
"  of  wine,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  consumption, — 
"it  is  necessary,  in  a  word,  to  abolish  the  company, 
"  which  neither  promotes  the  produce  nor  increases 
"  the  export,  for  it  is  the  company  that  raises  the  price 
"  of  the  commodity,  by  charging  on  the  consumer  the 
"  great,  the  enormous  expense  of  its  gigantic  establish- 
"  ment." 

"As  early  as  1767,  the  Board  of  Trade  in  England 
"  represented  to  the  Privy  Council  that  the  regulations  of 
"the  Oporto  Wine  Company  constituted  a  monopoly 
"  against  the  English  subjects,  a  monopoly  from  which 
"  they  were  exempted  by  existing  treaties." 

Mr.  Canning  expressed  himself  to  the  same  effect  in 
Parliament, in  July,  1812;  and  Mr.  Huskisson  said,  "that 
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"  measures  would  very  soon  be  taken  to  obviate  tbe  fatal 
"  effects  of  the  Oporto  Wine  Company." 

History  will  furnish  few  more  glaring  infractions  of 
treaties  than  the  establishment  of  the  Oporto  Wine 
Company.  Many  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  Englishmen 
in  Portugal  were  granted  very  long  before  the  Methuen 
Treaty,  which,  while  confirming  those  existing,  gave 
additional  rights  and  advantages  to  British  commerce. 

To  give  the  history  of  the  rise  of  the  Oporto  Wine 
Company  would  be  to  repeat  what  many  have  previously 
written.  Its  establishment  may  be  dated  from  about 
September,  1756,  and  it  arose  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances. The  Portuguese  farmers  and  others  complained 
much  of  the  Methuen  Treaty,  as  it  interfered  with  their 
woollen  manufactures,  although  they  derived  an  immensely 
commensurate  advantage  in  the  sale  of  their  wines.  Let 
them  be  heard  : — 

"  After  a  certain  period  of  real  prosperity,  the  whole  of 
"this  trade  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  few  English 
"merchants,  who  had  established  a  factory  at  Oporto. 
"  The  Portuguese  of  the  Upper  Douro  barely  knew  how 
"  to  prune  and  dig  their  vineyards,  and  knew  nothing  of 
"  the  mode  of  conveying  the  produce  to  that  market  of  all 
"  Europe  in  which  it  would  bring  the  highest  price. 

"  It  was  therefore  easy  for  the  merchants  of  the  English 
"  factory  to  grasp  the  whole  of  this  trade,  and  being  more 
"  intent  on  their  immediate  gains  than  solicitous  about  its 
"  stability,  they  call  the  attention  of  the  grower  solely  to 
"  the  manufacture  of  a  dark  wine,  which  would  bear  the 
"  admixture  of  others  cheaper  and  less  substantial.  Hence 
"  arose  the  practice  of  those  heterogeneous  mixtures  which 
"  lowered  the  reputation  of  the  Douro  wine. 

"In  the  year  1754,  a  serious  altercation  arose  between 
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"  the  merchants  of  the  Oporto  factory  and  their  agents  on 
"  the  Upper  Douro,  the  former  complaining  that  the  latter 
"  ruined  the  character  of  the  wine  by  mixing  with  it  others 
"  of  inferior  quality,  by  an  injudicious  treatment  in  the 
"  press,  by  adding  brandy  during  the  fermentation,  and  by 
"  not  separating  the  white  grapes  from  the  black.  To 
"  these  accusations  the  agents  answered,  that  to  the 
"  English  merchants  themselves  was  to  be  attributed  the 
"  deterioration  of  which  they  complained,  as  all  those 
"  pernicious  practices  had  been  resorted  to  by  their  direc- 
"  tion  and  advice. 

"These  accusations  and  recriminations,  added  to  the 
"  low  price  occasioned  by  the  discredit  into  which  the 
"  wine  had  fallen,  certainly  called  for  some  interference. 

"  The  measure  adopted  was  the  establishment  of  a  legal 
"  monopoly,  which,  excluding  all  hope  of  rivalry  or  com- 
"  petition,  handed  over  the  trade  from  one  set  of  mono- 
"  polists  to  another. 

"  The  Marquis  of  Pombal  sanctioned  a  project,  signed 
"  by  some  farmers  of  the  Upper  Douro,  and  by  some 
"  respectable  inhabitants  of  Oporto,  establishing  a  society 
"  denominated  f  The  General  Company  for  the  Cultivation 
"  '  of  the  Vineyards  of  the  Upper  Douro.' " 

The  objects  which  this  self-created  body  professed  to 
have  in  view  were,  "  to  encourage  the  culture  of  the  vine- 
"  yards,  to  secure  the  reputation  of  the  wines,  and  the 
"  support  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  by  fixed  prices." 
To  carry  out  these  views,  the  following  privileges  were 
granted  to  this  company. 

"  The  company's  conservator  is  to  have  privative  juris- 
"  diction  of  all  judges  and  tribunals  in  all  cases,  whether 
"  Litigated  by  persons  attached  to  the  company  or  with 
"  those  not  belonging  to  it,  with  special  authority  to  inflict 
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certain  pains  and  penalties  without  appeal,  notwithstand- 
"  ing  all  rights  and  laws  to  the  contrary. 

"He  shall  act  as  he  thinks  fit  against  all  commercial 
"  persons,  of  whatever  quality  or  however  privileged,  who 
"  refuse  to  attend  to  the  calls  of  the  company. 

"  The  company  may  take  to  its  own   use  houses  and 
"  warehouses,  superseding  every  privilege,  both  as  to  the 
security  of  residence  and  to  the  lodgement  of  effects  of 
the  persons  from  whom  they  shall  be  taken. 

The  company  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading 
from  Oporto  to  Brazil,  in  wine,  vinegar,  and  brandy, 
"  which  are  prohibited  to  every  other  exporter,  of  what 
"  quality  or  condition  soever,  under  forfeiture  of  the  pro- 
"  perty,  with  a  fine  of  equal  value,  half  to  the  informer 
"  and  half  to  the  company. 

"  The  company  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  retailing 
"  wine  in  the  city  of  Oporto,  and  four  leagues  in  circuit ; 
"  the  exclusive  privilege  of  importing  foreign  brandy. 

"  The  company  is  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  quality 
"  of  the  wines  to  be  shipped. 

"  "Wines  cannot  be  embarked  without  permits  from  the 
"  company/' 

These  are  only  some  of  the  arbitrary  privileges  of  this 
notorious  company. 

It  is  not  intended  to  go  at  large  into  a  description  of 
the  privileges  granted  to  the  company;  let  it  suffice  to 
say,  they  became  the  masters  of  the  produce,  fixed 
their  own  price  for  buying  and  for  selling,  and 
assumed  dictatorial  powers  over  the  whole  district,  re- 
stricting the  quantity  for  export  and  for  consumption,  and 
acting  arbitrarily  in  every  way. 

In  the  year  1802  the  company  gained  additional  powers. 
In  1821  the  decree  of  the  22nd  Mav  abolished  their  exclu- 
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sive  privilege  for  the   distillation  of  brandy.     This   (the 
original)  company  was  abolished  by  Don  Pedro  in  1833. 

The  present  monopoly  was  established  in  1843,  under 
pretence  of  preventing  adulteration.  "  It  is  the  old  com- 
"  pany,  with  some  alteration  in  its  constitution." — (J.  J. 
Forrester,  Select  Committee,  House  of  Commons,  1852.) 

The  company's  tasters  classify  the  wines  under  three 
heads  or  qualities.  The  first  must  possess  body,  flavour, 
colour,  and  richness  to  spare,  for  the  purpose  of  doctoring 
other  wines.  Mr.  Forrester  asserts  that  the  Portuguese 
Government  considers  literally  that  Port  wines  are  not 
known  or  drunk  as  Port  wines,  but  are  simply  used  for 
making  up  artificial  wines  in  England. 

The  second  quality  must  be  a  beautiful,  pure,  simple, 
unloaded  wine.  This  is  not  allowed  to  be  shipped  to  this 
country,  nor  to  any  port  in  Europe. 

The  third  quality  is  a  simple  light  wine,  adapted  for 
table-drinking  off-draught.  This  is  the  only  wine  used  to 
any  extent  from  royalty  to  peasant  in  Portugal.  This 
wine,  by  law,  cannot  be  exported. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  original  letter  from 
Oporto,  dated  21st  March,  1815.  It  is  from  a  shipping- 
house  of  high  and  deserved  esteem,  whose  wines  are  highly 
thought  of  in  this  country  : — 

"  We  have  received  letters  from  our  Provador,  which 
"  unfortunately  state  that  the  distressing  plan  of  the  Wine 
"  Company  has  been  put  into  execution. 

One-half  of  the  production  of  the  districts  of  the  fac- 
tory or  shipping  wines  to  be  separados,  good  or  bad ;  say 
"  the  one-half  of  each  farmer's,  his  production  of  his  own 
"  vineyards,  to  be  separado  from  the  shipping  wines,  and 
"  delivered  to  the  Wine  Company,  which  will  pay  for  such 

at  25,000  reis  per  pipe,  and  under  the  penalty,  that  if 
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"  any  of  the  farmers  do  not  deliver  the  full  quantity,  of  the 
"  one-half  of  the  portion  of  which  the  company  had  in  the 
"  month  of  January  last  taken  authentic  note,  to  pay  the 
"  sum  of  25,000  milreis  for  each  pipe  undelivered ;  and 
"  the  company  provadores,  on  the  receipt  of  the  wines,  will 
"  taste  them  again,  and  if  they  find  any  alteration  in  the 
"  quality,  the  poor  farmer  has  to  suffer  the  penalty  to  be 
"put  in  prison,  under  a  process,  according  to  the  pri- 
"  mordial  laws  of  the  establishment  of  the  company  for 
"  those  farmers  who  are  found  out  to  have  adulterated  the 
"  purity  of  the  Douro  wines,  which  penalties  are  terrible. 
"  And  this  distressing  plan  is  very  strictly  put  into  execu- 
"  tion  by  the  Wine  Company,  approved  by  our  Government 
"  at  Lisbon,  and  confirmed  by  the  same ;  so  that  there  is 
"  no  recourse." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

PORTUGUESE   ADULTERATIONS,    AND   THEIR   COMMENCEMENT. 

In  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Oporto  monopoly,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  first  ac- 
count of  adulteration  is  discovered.  From  the  success 
attending  the  export  of  the  wines,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Methuen  Treaty,  we  find  the  trade  increased  three- 
fold in  little  over  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  that 
treaty.  Thus  the  export  in  1703  was  7,567  pipes,  and  in 
1725  it  was  21,805  pipes.  This  raised  the  cupidity  of  the 
British  resident  merchants  at  Oporto,  who  tempted  the 
farmers  to  manufacture  a  dark  wine,  for  admixture  with 
wines  cheaper  and  less  substantial — in  fact,  to  make  a 
profitable  compound.  This,  after  a  time,  created  a  jea- 
lousy among  the  farmers,  who  were,  no  doubt,  desirous  to 
partake  in  the  profits  arising  from  this  specimen  of  vinous 
ingenuity.  Mutual  recriminations  took  place,  and  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  first  monopoly,  through  an  intrigue 
with  Pombal,  the  wines  off  whose  estate  the  company 
agreed  to  take  as  Port,  though  locally  out  of  the  districts 
of  the  wine  so  denominated. 

"  The  company  had  obtained  a  law,  by  which  parties 
"  were  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony  and  liable  to  trans- 
"  portation  for  life,  and  all  their  goods  confiscated,  if  a 
"  single  elder-tree  should  be  found  on  the  premises,  within 
"  the  district,  or  within  five  leagues  of  the  boundary-line. 
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"  That  law,  with  all  the  regulations  and  restrictions  on 
"  that  subject,  was  repealed  when  the  company  was  abo- 
"  lished  in  1833." 

"  The  plantation  of  the  elder-tree,  since  the  abolition  of 
"the  company,  has  been  immense." — (Evidence,  J.  J. 
Forrester.) 

The  second  monopoly,  established  in  1843,  was  to  pre- 
vent the  fall  of  prices  by  a  peculiar  system  of  classification. 
It  was  intended  to  create  artificial  scarcity.  This  gives 
rise  to  another  sytem  of  imposition,  that  of  the  bilhette 
(permit) .  In  this  mode  the  very  wines  expressly  prohi- 
bited from  exportation  are  smuggled  on  board  and  exported. 
As  to  the  acts  of  adulteration  conducted  at  Oporto  under 
the  connivance  of  the  present  company,  there  have  lately 
been  presented  to  Parliament  copies  of  despatches  from 
H.M/s  Minister  at  Lisbon,  or  H.M.'s  Consul-General  or 
Consuls  in  Portugal,  on  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of 
Port  wines  in  the  use  of  geropiga. 

From  this  correspondence  we  find — "  Geropiga  is  used 
"  in  Portugal  to  give  to  wines  the  appearance  of  possessing 
"  qualities  which  in  reality  they  have  not,  or  to  conceal 
"  the  bad  qualities  which  they  have." 

The  geropiga  adulteration  consists  of  elder-berries,  brown 
sugar  or  treacle,  must,  and  brandy. 

In  the  same  communication  to  Viscount  Palmerston, 
Consul  Johnston  says, — "  I  understand  that  the  practice 
"  of  adding  such  large  quantities  of  brandy  to  wine  first 
"  became  common  when  certain  privileges  were  given  to 
"  the  Old  Douro  Wine  Company.  They  had  the  exclu- 
"  sive  right  of  distillation  ! 

"  I  believe  its  continuance  is  imputable,  in  a  great  de- 
"  gree,  to  the  system  according  to  which  wines  are  classed 
"  by  the  official  tasters ;  which  system,  moreover,  seems 
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"  calculated  to  give  great  encouragement  to  the  admixture 
"  of  elder-berries  and  sugar  or  treacle  with  new  wines/' 

This  adulterating  substance  is  now  imported  openly 
from  Portugal  into  this  country,  avowedly  to  blend  with 
Port  wines,  and,  to  our  disgrace,  is  sanctioned  in  the  docks. 
France  pays  men  of  chemical  knowledge  to  detect  adulte- 
rations in  her  wines,  who,  to  the  honour  of  her  wine- 
growers, have  detected  no  foreign  substance,  save  some 
little  sugar,  suspected  to  be  added  in  her  effervescing  wines 
when  made  for  export,  and  no  other  fraud  but  that  which 
the  pump  supplies,  while  we  adulterate  Port  wine  openly, 
taught  by  the  Portuguese  company. 

The  home,  or  English  adulterations,  will  be  found  well 
described  in  the  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  1852,  on  foreign  wine  duties. 
So  atrocious  a  list  of  ingredients  was  there  specified,  that, 
however  desirable  for  exposure,  they  shall  not  be  enume- 
rated here,  for  fear  of  giving  a  zest  to  the  skill  of  unprin- 
cipled dealers  and  manufacturers  to  imitate  them. 

The  system  of  adulteration  owes  its  growth  solely  to  the 
high  duties.  These  maintain,  artificially,  a  high  price  on 
any  article  that  in  itself  is  extremely  cheap.  So  moderate 
in  cost  is  good  wine,  that  at  a  reduced  duty  of  one  shilling 
per  gallon,  wholesome,  sound  wine,  would  be  far  cheaper 
than  the  ingredients  for  adulteration  themselves.  The 
truth  of  this  assertion  is  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  a 
British  wine-maker : — 

"  If  those  duties  [present  duties  on  foreign  wines]  are 
"  repealed,  we  should  be  practically  ruined;"  and  in 
answer  to  question  5690,  the  same  witness  replies, — "  The 
"  great  stimulus  given  to  the  production  throughout  the 
"  whole  of  the  Continent,  would  cause  wine  to  be  imported 
"  that  had  never  before  been  known  here." 
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I  have  now  traced  the  beginning  of  the  system  of 
adulteration  to  a  very  early  period  of  the  introduction  of 
Port  wine.  The  temptation  to  practise  it  I  have  shown  to 
have  originated  with  the  British  factory  merchants  at 
Oporto  and  the  Upper  Douro  farmers.  I  have  shown 
that  mutual  jealousies  began  to  grow  between  these 
parties  as  early  as  1754,  and  that  these  feelings  arose 
from  the  grasping  character  of  the  parties  interested  in 
the  Douro  trade.  I  have  also  shown,  that  at  this  crisis 
the  Portuguese  Government  interfered,  and  this  inter- 
ference gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  the  monopoly, 
designated  as  the  "  General  Company  for  the  Cultivation 
"  of  the  Vineyards  of  the  Upper  Douro."  I  have  quoted 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Forrester  to  show  that  the 
present  company  is  but  the  Old  Oporto  Company  revived. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  worthy  of  notice,  that 
prior  to  the  Methuen  Treaty,  or  from  1G97  to  1702, 
Spanish  wines  had  the  ascendancy. 

During  those  years  we  imported       . .  . .  12,551,195  gallons, 

While  of  Portuguese  wines  we  received  only  8,111,462  „ 
Being  an  average  of  Spanish,  per  year. .  2,091,866  ,, 
And  of  Portuguese  ..  ..  ..      1,351,911       ,, 

In  1703, 

Spanish  wines  fell  to  . .  . .         285,433  gallons, 

While  Portuguese  rose  to  ..  ..      1,S57,553       ,, 

Up  to  1 708  Spanish  wines  continued  to  feel  this  treaty ; 

from  1709  to  1740  Portuguese  and  Spanish  wines  were  in 

active  rivalry.    In  the  latter  year  they  were  respectively — 

Spanish  ..  ..  ..  ..      1,385,188  gallons, 

Portuguese 1,580,221       „ 

It  is  singular,  that  during  the  war  with  Spain, 
December,  1718  to  1721,  very  little  interruption  was 
caused  to  the  importing  of  Spanish  wines,  while,  during 
the  Spanish  War  of  1739,  to  the  Peace  of  xVix-la-Chapelle, 
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1748,  Spanish  wines  were  very  materially  affected.  In 
1711  the  importation  sunk  to  52,342  gallons.  During 
this  period  the  importation  of  Portuguese  wines  had  risen, 
in  1744,  to  3,477,454  gallons. 

In  1755  the  great  earthquake  destroyed  Lisbon,  and 
Oporto  was  raised  to  commercial  importance. 

In  17G1  Spain  took  part  with  France  against  England, 
and  until  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1763,  Spanish  wines  ave- 
raged under  700,000  gallons,  while  Portuguese  averaged 
over  2,500,000  gallons,  and  French  wines  were  under 
90,000  gallons  imported. 

In  the  war  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  1776,  and 
when  Spain  also  ranged  herself  on  the  side  of  France,  and 
warred  with  England  from  1779  to  1783,  at  the  Peace  of 
Versailles,  Spanish  wines  fell  from  626,224  gallons,  in 
1777,  to  220,880  gallons  in  1782.  Portuguese  wines 
continued  their  average  quantity.  Subsequent  to  these 
periods,  Spanish  wines  have  contested  the  favour  of  the 
English  taste,  and  we  find  Spanish  wines,  in  1787, 
1,122,230  gallons,  rise  to  4,456,314  gallons  in  1854, 
and  Portuguese  wines,  in  1787,  3,832,762  gallons,  to 
only  4,137,232  gallons  in  1854. 

Reverting  to  the  English  factors  at  Oporto,  and  the 
origin  of  the  Wine  Company's  Charter,  the  following- 
quotations  from  a  circular  letter  sent  by  the  English 
factors  to  their  agents  purchasing  Port  wines  for  them 
on  the  Douro,  dated  September,  1754,  are  interesting.  It 
will  be  well  to  observe,  that  up  to  this  particular  period 
the  trade  had  been  prosperous.  In  1702,  the  year  prior 
to  the  Methuen  Treaty,  the  export  was  only  3,930  pipes. 
In  1703,  when  that  treaty  was  signed,  it  was  7,567  pipes, 
and  in  1704  it  rose  to  10,078  pipes.  Like  all  new  trades, 
there  were  considerable  variations.     Still  the  commerce 
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grew,  and  in  1713  it  reached  11,705  pipes;  up  to  1727, 
it  had  averaged  17,692  pipes;  then  to  1737,  the  average 
rose  to  19,234  pipes  per  annum.  Several  fluctuations 
again  occurred.  Still,  in  1753,  the  commerce  had  reached 
21,107  pipes  exported.  In  1754,  the  year  of  the  letter 
above  alluded  to,  the  trade  suddenly  fell  to  only 
13,820  pipes.  This  was  the  first  year  of  a  reverse. 
The  English  merchants  were  alarmed,  and,  trembling 
for  their  craft,  set  about  a  remedy.  The  letter  is  pecu- 
liarly instructive,  and  unfolds  much  that  must  otherwise 
have  been  left  to  conjecture.  It  is  too  long  to  give  entire, 
but  only  such  parts  as  bear  upon  the  present  argument : — 

"  Gentlemen, — So  deplorable  is  the  state  to  which  the 
"  trade  in  the  wines  of  the  Douro  is  reduced,  that  its  pre- 
"  sent  appearance  exhibits  the  symptoms  of  speedy  and  total 
"  ruin  :  this  compels  us  to  be  attentive  that  every  means 
"be  adopted  to  restore  it,  if  possible,  to  its  reputation. 

"  In  England,  these  wines  were  once  held  in  great 
"  esteem,  but  their  credit  is  at  present  so  low,  that  wines 
"  of  any  other  kingdom,  and  even  fermented  liquors  of 
"  any  kind,  are  preferred  before  them.  To  be  convinced 
"  that  this  is  a  fact,  it  is  sufficient  to  reflect,  that  although 
"  the  increased  population  of  England  is  a  just  ground  for 
"  expecting  a  larger  consumption,  yet  the  demand  has 
"  gradually  decreased,  so  that  the  exportation  is  not  now 
"  two-thirds  of  its  former  amount :  and  even  this  will 
"  rapidly  lessen,  probably  never  to  increase  again.  This 
"  is  a  calamity  which  equally  affects  the  merchant  and 
"  the  grower,  and  therefore  both  ought  immediately  to 
"  unite  in  applying  such  a  timely  and  effectual  remedy  as 
"  will  remove  the  universal  opinion  in  England, — that 
"  Oporto  wines  are  injurious  to  health, — an  opinion  so 
"  strong  in  the  minds  of  many,  that  some  even  account 
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"  tliem  poisonous ;  and  as  the  cause  of  this  reduced  esti- 
"  mation  is  publicly  known,  so  the  remedy  is  also  very 
"  obvious,  if  the  wine-growers  choose  to  apply  it/' 

The  letter  then  assigns  the  first  cause,  "  arising  either 
"  from  the  love  of  gain,  or  the  vanity  of  having  large 
"  stocks,  that  has  induced  many  to  procure  wines  during 
"  the  vintage  from  the  upper  country,  and  inferior  wines, 
"  which,  whether  made  by  themselves  or  bought,  are 
"  scarcely  fit  for  common  sale,  and  these  they  mix  with 
"  those  of  the  Factory  :  and  as  the  bad  wine  will  always 
"  overpower  the  good,  the  whole  by  so  doing  is  made  un- 
"  fit  for  shipping. 

"  The  remedy  for  this  evil  is  obvious  : — Do  not  mix  these 
"  wines,  but  keep  them  all  separate :  for  to  attempt  the 
"  making  good  wine  of  bad  is  attempting  an  impossibility ." 

The  letter  then  proceeds  to  say  the  growers  give  too 
short  a  fermentation,  and  check  the  fermentation  too  soon, 
by  putting  brandy  into  the  wines  whilst  fermenting, — "  a 
"  practice  which  must  be  considered  as  diabolical. 

"  In  addition,  the  wine-growers  put  into  their  wines 
"  brandy  that  is  smoked,  extracted  from  the  lees  and  still 
"  burned." 

After  severe  censures,  the  letter  proceeds  : — 

"  But  the  whole  will  be  avoided  if  the  growers  make 
"  the  wine  as  thev  ought. 

"  Firstly,  abstaining  from  adulterations. 

"  Secondly,  observing  all  that  has  been  here  rccom- 
"  mended. 

"  By  so  doing,  not  any  suspicions  will  prevail  in  Eng- 
"  land,  and  we  may  purchase  the  wines  and  ship  them  off 
"  without  fear  of  their  fermenting,  or  becoming  acid,  or 
"  losing  their  colour ;  but  if  these  directions  are  not  fol- 
"  lowed,  the  wines   will    not    recover  that   estimation   in 
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"  wliicli  tliey  were  formerly  held,  and  we  must  give  up 
"  our  wine  trade." 

To  this  letter  of  remonstrance  a  reply  was  sent  equally 
interesting,  and  disclosing,  in  equal  if  not  stronger  terms, 
the  system  then  practised  of  adulterating  Port  wines  for  the 
English  market.  The  facts  are  allowed,  but  the  cause  is 
imputed  to  the  advice  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
factors  themselves.  The  mode  of  reply  is  singularly  art- 
less, and  displays  great  truthfulness,  from  its  simplicity  of 
diction  and  frankness  of  self-defence. 

This  reply  bears  date  the  same  month  as  that  to  which 
it  responded,  and  is  begun  in  the  same  mode  of  expression 
and  peculiarity  of  language  : — 

"Banks  of  the  Douro,  Sept.  1754. 

"  Gentlemen, — The  deplorable  state  to  which  the  wine 
"  trade  of  the  Douro  is  reduced  (as  you  have  justly 
"lamented),  and  which  has  excited  such  great  anxiety 
"  among  the  merchants  in  England,  has  produced  still 
"  more  uneasiness  among  the  cultivators,  in  proportion  as 
"  their  sufferings  exceed  the  sufferings  of  others. 

"But  the  English  Factory,  because  they  have  not  only 
"  made  themselves  masters  of  the  property,  but  have 
"  obtained  a  control  over  the  minds  of  the  wine-growers 
"  on  the  Douro,  now  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  able 
"  to  dictate  such  conditions  as  will  increase  their  gains,  if 
"  that  were  possible.  "We  ourselves  are  eye-witnesses,  and 
"  possess  positive  evidence,  that  it  is  the  directions  of  the 
"  English  Factory  alone  that  have  brought  on  this  fatal 
"  decline  in  the  wine  trade,  by  their  endeavouring  to 
"  secure  to  themselves  increasing  profit,  and  not  leaving 
"  any  advantage  to  the  cultivator. 

"  You  acknowledge  the  reputation  of  the  wines  of  the 
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"  Douro  to  have  been  great,  whilst,  without  art,  they  were 
"  indebted  for  their  qualities  to  nature  alone. 

"  What  has  deprived  them  of  this  reputation  ?  Nothing 
"  but  the  instructions  of  the  factors. 

"  It  is  manifest  the  climate  is  not  altered,  the  wines  are 
"  not  degenerated,  the  vines  of  small  value  have  been 
"  rooted  up,  and  the  vineyards  are  now  replanted  with 
"  others,  whose  grapes  are  more  racy  and  luscious,  and 
"  thus  improve  the  flavour  of  the  wines  ;  add  to  this^ 
"  during  vintage  the  greatest  care  is  now  taken  to  separate 
"  the  ripe  from  the  unripe  grapes,  and  the  full  maturity  of 
"  the  grape  is  attended  to.  The  must  is  also  wrought  at 
"  the  wine-presses  with  indefatigable  toil;  and  the  generous 
"  quality  of  the  wines  is  much  increased  by  enlarged 
"  vats,  which  are  now  made  of  extraordinary  size,  in  order 
"  to  combine  both  the  spirit  and  the  strength  of  the  wine. 
"  These  precautions  were  formerly  not  thought  of. 

"  How  is  it,  then,  that  the  reputation  of  the  Douro  has 
"  declined,  and  in  what  manner  is  the  English  Factory  the 
"  cause  of  this  decline  ?  The  English  merchants  know 
"  that  the  superior  wines  factory  (*.  e.,  those  of  Cima  do 
"  Douro)  had  become  famous : — 1st,  they  desired  it  would 
"  exceed  the  quantity  that  nature  had  assigned  to  it ; 
"  2ndlv,  that  when  drank  it  should  burn  in  the  stomach ; 
"  that  thrown  in  the  fire  it  should  flash  like  gunpowder  j 
"  that  its  colour  should  be  deep  as  ink ;  that  its  sweetness 
"  should  be  c  like  the  sugar  of  Brazil/  and  its  aromatic 
"  flavour  '  as  the  spices  of  India/ 

"  To  obtain  these,  by  way  of  secret,  the  following  was 
"  recommended: — During  fermentation,  dash  it  with  brandy 
"  to  give  it  strength,*  add  to  it  the  elder-berry  or  the 

*  At  present,  20  gallons  of  brandy,  and  more,  are  flung  into  the  pipe  of 
Port, injuring  the  fermentation,  and  making  the  wine  heavy  and  intoxicating. 
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'  rind  of  the  ripe  grape  to  give  it  colour.  Those  who  used 
'  this  receipt  found  that  they  could  get  a  higher  price 
'  from  the  factors ;  and  as  the  English  merchants  were 
1  constantly  complaining  of  a  want  of  strength,  colour, 
'  and  maturity  in  the  wines,  these  recipes  were  made  use 
'  of,  and  taught,  till  the  wines  became  a  mere  composition 
'  of  mixtures.  In  these  sophistications  the  wine-growers 
1  expended  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  milreis  for  every 
'  pipe ;  it  being  found  that  he  who  had  most  extensively 
1  adulterated  his  wine  sold  it  the  soonest,  and  at  the 
c  highest  price.  It  was  by  these  diabolical  instructions  of 
'  the  Factory  that  the  wine-growers  were  compelled  to  load 
'  their  wines  with  elder-berry,  brandy,  and  sweets,  or  run 
'  the  risk  of  not  selling  their  wines,  except  for  common 
'  use. 

"  That  this  diabolical  invention  (as  you  call  it)  was  the 
1  child  of  the  Factory,  and  not  of  the  wine-growers  (as  you 
'  now  suppose),  is  manifest  by  its  very  name,  for  the  name 
f  of  Port  is  only  given  to  such  wines  as  are  made  up  with 
'  elder-berry  and  brandy. 

"  To  the  wines  which  are  pure  and  bright  are  given 
1  the  appellations  of  pale  and  common,  in  such  a  way, 
f  that,  however  generous  it  may  be,  the  very  circum- 
'  stance  of  its  not  being  compounded  for  the  Factory,  is 
'  sufficient  to  condemn  it  to  the  lowest  price;  whilst  wine  of 
1  inferior  quality,  if  it  has  had  the  benefit  of  composition, 
c  and  the  advantage  of  this  recipe  from  the  English 
'  merchants,  will  fetch  the  best  prices." 

The  reply  is  long,  and  particularizes  minutely  the 
details  of  these  adulterations,  of  which  the  Douro  farmers 
were  made  the  instruments  and  victims.  The  letter  then 
sarcastically  put  the  following  questions  : — 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  with  your  permission,  we  shall  give 
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"more  direct  evidence  of  our  assertion  —  that  it  is  tin' 
"  Factory  which  has  been  alone  the  cause  of  the  decline  of 
"  Port  wine. 

"  How  many  are  the  pipes  of  brandy  purchased  by  each 
"  commercial  house  at  Oporto,  to  mix  with  the  wines, 
"  after  being  deposited  in  their  stores  ? 

"  What  is  the  number  of  the  bags  of  elder-berries  that 
"you  order  in,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  into  the 
"  wines? 

"  How  many  pipes  of  Mudo  wine,  made  up  with  brandy, 
"  and  of  Mecha  also,  made  up  with  green  wine,  like  those 
"  of  Barro  and  other  places,  do  you  purchase  to  mix  with 
"  the  Port  wine  ? 

"  What  numberless  cellars  of  wine  do  you  purchase  at 
"  low  prices  in  the  high  mountainous  districts,  where 
"  inferior  and  sour  wines  are  grown,  to  mix  with  such  as 
"  are  of  superior  quality  ? 

"  We  most  assuredly  should  not  make  these  assertions, 
"  did  not  so  many  commissions  for  such  purchases 
"  annually  pass  through  our  hands ;  and  though  this 
"  makes  against  ourselves,  truth  compels  us  to  confess 
"  it,  because  involving  the  credit,  it  might  do  material 
"  injury  to  a  third  party.  Let,  then,  the  consumers  of  the 
"  North  who  complain  of  adulterations,  declare  who  are  to 
■"  be  blamed,  and  not  you,  who  ought  not  to  be  the  judges 
"  in  your  own  cause,  and  still  less  so  as  being  yourselves 
"  the  guilty  persons." 

The  above  will  show  sufficiently  the  animus  that  en- 
gendered the  Oporto  Wine  Company. 

Looking  at  the  condition  of  the  Douro  trade  before  and 
after  the  Methuen  Treaty,  tracing  step  by  step  the  pro- 
sperity that  ensued,  following  the  growth  of  the  adulter- 
ations arising  from   it,  and   watching  the  career  of  the 
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Oporto  Wine  Company,  until  its  dissolution  in  1833,  and 
its  revival  in  1843,  it  cannot  but  be  concluded  that  the 
practice  of  adulteration  "was  engendered  by  the  cupidity  of 
the  trader,  fostered  by  the  Methuen  Treaty,  increased  by 
monopoly,  and  the  whole  together  protected  by  home 
legislation,  through  the  maintenance  of  high  duties.  Thus 
the  moral  feelings  of  the  producers  and  dealers  were 
deteriorated,  and  the  health  of  the  consumers  injured. 

The  increase  in  the  duties  in  the  reigns  of  William  and 
Anne  first  gave  birth  to  a  discreditable  fraternity,  and  a 
similar  fraternity  of  monopolists  of  one  kind  or  another 
will  continue  to  nourish  as  long  as  the  duties  are  main- 
tained on  their  present  footing. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

PROOF  THAT  LIGHT  FRENCH  WINES  WERE  EXPELLED  BY  THE  CHEAPER  WINES 
OF  PORTUGAL — PARTIAL  EVIDENCE  QUOTED  AGAINST  THAT  MORE  EXPE- 
RIENCED— IMPORTANCE  OF  WINE  TO  COMMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES — 
HIGH    DUTIES    IMPEDE    COMMERCIAL    PROGRESS. 

It  would  have  been  needless  to  dwell  at  all  upon  the 
foregoing  points,  had  not  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  indulged  with 
extraordinary  latitude  in  observations  on  and  deductions 
from  them.  He  says,  at  page  62, — "  I  doubt  whether  the 
"  alteration  in  the  taste  of  the  English  people,  and  their 
"  abandoning  French  for  Portuguese  wines,  was  exclusively 
"  to  be  attributed  to  the  effect  of  high  duties  under  the 
"  Methuen  Treaty.  Even  under  that  treaty,  the  duties 
"  were  low  on  French  wines  between  1786  and  1795,  and 
"  their  consumption  continued  to  fall  notwithstanding." 

Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  must  be  aware,  that  the  abandoning 
French  wines  for  those  of  Portugal  occupied  the  endur- 
ance of  more  than  one  generation  of  mankind.  No  one, 
blessed  with  the  gift  of  reason,  can  resist  the  following 
evidence,  published  in  1787,  by  an  opponent  of  Pitt's 
reduction  of  the  duties,  in  discussing  the  Eden  Treaty  of 
1786:— 

u  The  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  furnish  us 
"  with  an  account  of  the  importations  of  wine  as  they 
"  have  stood  at  different  periods, — when  the  trade  was 
"  open,  when  it  was  absolutely  prohibited,  or  when  it  was 
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"  loaded  with  high  duties.  From  this  it  is  demonstrable, 
"  that  the  national  taste  changed  exactly  in  proportion  as 
"  the  commodity  was  dear  or  cheap." —  [Pamphlet  on 
Mr.  Eden's  Treaty,  1787.) 

From  1675  to  1678,  trade  open  with   France,    imports 

averaged  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .    9,535  tuns. 

Same  period,  Portuguese  imports  ..  ..  ..        116     ,, 

From  1679  to  1685,  trade  with  France  prohibited.     Por- 


tuguese  imports 

. . 

..    6,880 

From  1686  to  1695,  French  trade  open  . . 

..  13,401 

Portuguese  impor 

ts  fell  to 

433 

Or,  to  be  more 

minute, — First  Period. 

French. 

Portuguese. 

1675 

7,495  tuns 

20  tuns. 

1676 

9,645     „ 

83     „ 

1677 

6,789     „ 

176    „ 

1678 

..        7,212     „       .. 
34,142  tuns. 

199    „ 

573  tuns. 

Second  Period- 

-French  wine  prohibited. 

French. 

Portuguese. 

1679 

3  tuns     . . 

1,013  tuns. 

1680 

•  •               i     ,,       . .          . . 

1,003     „ 

1681 

— 

1,718     „ 

1682 

— 

13,860     „ 

1683 

— 

16,772     „ 

1684 

— 

11,611     „ 

1685 

— 

12,885     „ 

4  tuns. 

55,862  tuns. 

Third  Period — open  trade  with  France  again. 

French.  Portuguese. 

1686  ..  ..      12,670  tuns  ..  ..  286  tuns. 

1687  ..         ..      15,518    „  .,         ..  327     „ 

1688  ..  ..      14,218     „  ..  ..  448     ,. 

1689  ..  ..      11,109     „  ..  579     „ 


53,605  tuns. 


1,735  tuns. 


Besides  wine,  we   only  imported  a  little  cotton  wool 


from  Portugal. 
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At  the  Revolution  of  1689,  or  soon  after,  French  wines 
and  goods  were  again  prohibited.  In  1697  only  540  gal- 
lons were  admitted 
stood  thus  : — 


The  Fourth  Period  of  the  struggle 


French. 

Portuguese. 

1690     .. 

none 

N 

1691     .. 

— 



The    average    ex- 

1692    .. 

— 



port  from  Por- 

1693     .. 

- — 



'     tugal  was  about 

1694     .. 

.            —                  • . 



905,000     impe- 

1695    . . 

— 



rial  gallons  ! 

1696     .. 

— 

, 

1697     ,. 

540  gallons  ! 

1,032,611 

gallons. 

1698     .. 

57,215       „     . 

852,010 

j> 

1699     .. 

52,087       „     . 

.   1,827,732 

i> 

1700     .. 

.      139,567       „     . 

1,629,062 

!> 

1701     .. 

.      430,919       „     . 

1,555,811 

>) 

1702     .. 

.      341,052       „     . 

1,244,247 

J? 

("Year  of  the 

1703     .. 

29,386       „     . 

.   1,857,553 

„<      Methuen 
[     Treaty. 

The  French  trade  did  not  revive  again  until  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  1713,  when  it  ran  up  to  513,337  gallons,  from 
only  24,392  gallons  the  year  before ;  but  it  did  not  main- 
tain half  that  amount  afterwards,  and  soon  fell  much 
lower,  until  Pitt  reduced  the  duties,  in  1786,  when  it 
rose  from  82,296  imperial  gallons,  the  year  before,  to 
~> .~>2,044  imperial  gallons. 

f'  The  consumption  of  Portuguese  wines  in  this  country 
"  has  been  encouraged  by  a  much  greater  difference  of 
"  duty  than  we  were  bound  by  treaty  to  grant  them ;  for 
"  though  the  stipulated  difference  of  duty  between  the 
"  French  and  Portuguese  wines  is  only  one-third,  yet,  in 
"  point  of  actual  practice,  the  duty  of  the  former  has 
"  always  been  nearly  double  that  of  the  latter.  For 
"  example,  in  1768,  when  the  duty  upon  French  wines 
"  was  .€66  per  tun,  the  duty  upon  Portuguese  wine  might, 
"  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  have  stood  at  €44  per 
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"  tun,  yet  it  was,  in  fact,  only  £29,  and  in  later  years, 
"  when  the  French  duty  was  £96.  4s.  Id.,  the  duty 
"  upon  Portugal  wines,  which  might  have  been  as 
"  high  as  £64  per  tun,  was  no  more  than  £45.  19s.  2d. 
"  This  proportion  of  difference  has  continued  since  the 
"  beginning  of  the  century,  and  could  not  but  have  a 
"  most  powerful  effect  in  encouraging  the  consumption  of 
"  Portugal  wines." — (Mr.  Eden's  Treaty  investigated,  fyc, 
1787.) 

The  writer  of  the  above  pamphlet  censured  Mr.  Pitt 
for  reducing  the  duty  on  French  brandy  from  9s.  Q\ld. 
to  7s.  Rum  and  home  spirits,  it  was  said,  would  suffer 
fearfully  by  the  reduction.  What  was  the  landed  interest 
to  do  about  the  malt  ?  This  is  only  the  old  protec- 
tionist cry;  and  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  echoes  it.  What  are 
they  to  do  ?  Why,  find  their  level ; — most  likely  continue 
as  they  are.  When  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  brandy 
and  consequent  increase  of  its  consumption  took  place  the 
other  day,  neither  rum  nor  gin  declined  in  consumption 
in  consequence.  Spirit-drinkers  are  not  fond  of  wine; 
it  is  too  cold  for  their  stomachs. 

To  refer  to  the  later  period,  between  1786  and  1795, 
the  French  wines  showed  a  consumption — 

In  1787  ..  of  ..  722,642  gallons. 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 

The  duty  may  be  esteemed  low  by  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent, 
but  it  was  £110.  16s.  6d.  per  tun  on  French;  on  Por- 
tuguese and  on  Spanish  wines,  £72.  16s.  6d.  per  tun. 

i 


933,172 

>> 

597,924 

»> 

618,640 

yj 

607,585 

)> 

622,494 

>> 

376,008 

>> 

-i  French 

J  Revolution. 

204,097 

>> 

557,085 

t) 
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The  political  position  of  England  with  France  was  adverse 
to  a  free  use  of  her  wines,  and  the  Methuen  Treaty  had 
been  holding  out  the  allurement  of  superior  cheapness  for 
eighty-three  years  before.  We  had  been  at  war  just 
before  1786.  Peace  was  now  established,  and  the  con- 
sumption increased,  when  in  1793  the  Revolution  broke 
out.  War  was  declared  in  that  year,  and  the  consumption 
fell  to  376,008  gallons.  During  all  this  period  Portuguese 
wines  gradually  increased.  Was  it  from  taste  or  circum- 
stances? Was  it  not  the  advantage  of  duties  in  their 
favour  under  the  Methuen  Treaty  ? 

In  1808 — 1811,  Portugal  was  invaded.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  forced  export  of  her  wines  at  that  time,  the  import 
into    England   did    not   very   much    exceed    the    annual 


average. 

In  180S  it  was 

5,274,445  gallons 

1809      „ 

4,891,406      „ 

1810     „ 

6,450,111       „ 

1811      „ 

2,061,303       „ 

This  year  should  not  be  reckoned,  as  the  allied  armies 
consumed  much  wine  while  quartered  in  the  country,  and 
more,  no  doubt,  was  destroyed.  During  this  period,  the 
import  of  French  wine,  or  up  to  1805,  and  for  nine  pre- 
vious years,  had  never  exceeded  601,560  gallons,  which  it 
reached  that  year, — having  only  averaged  for  those  ten 
years  438,440  gallons ; — the  returns  were  : — 


1806 

1,198,001  gallons 

1807 

1,230,869       „ 

1808 

1,675,915       „ 

1809 

2,879,755      „ 

1810 

872,520      „ 

1811 

714,907      „ 

1812 

1,171,677      „ 

In  these  years  the  revenue  from  French  wines,  notwith- 
standing the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  importation, 
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derived  little  advantage ;  but  surely  the  duties  here 
must  show  their  influence.  I  am  aware  that,  during  the 
foregoing  period,  large  quantities  of  wine  were  exported 
from  this  country. 

During  the  nine  years  from  1805  to  1814,  the  compa- 
rison of  French  wines  with  Portuguese  and  Spanish  is  as 
follows  : — 


Import. 

Export. 

Consumption. 

Duty,  per 

tun. 

Tuns. 

Tims. 

Tuns. 

French 

50,927     . 

.      44,387 

. .        7,430     . 

.  £144     7 

6 

Portuguese 

1 73,561     . 

.      11,851 

..      17,967     . 

.       95  11 

0 

Spanish     . . 

76,634     . 

.      15,498 

6,972     . 

95  11 

0 

Of  the  French  wine  duty-paid,  that    on  3,532  tuns  ex- 
ported was  repaid  as  drawback. 

The  ability  to  supply  sufficient  wines  for  the  English 
market,  should  the  demand  increase  six-fold,  is  not  only 
doubted,  but  boldly  denied,  by  persons  who  reject  the  idea 
of  so  large  a  reduction  of  the  foreign  wine-duties  as  is  pro- 
posed by  the  advocates  of  the  one-shilling  duty.  Upon  an 
examination  of  their  means  of  information,  it  will  be  found 
that  they  never,  or  but  rarely,  gave  any  attention  to  the 
subject.  Some  were  startled  at  the  idea  that  thirty-six 
millions  of  gallons  of  wine,  instead  of  six  or  seven  millions, 
as  at  present,  should  be  annually  consumed  in  this  coun- 
try. They  consider  such  a  thing  a  wild  dream,  arising 
from  an  excessive  stretch  of  the  imagination — a  sort 
of  monomania,  that  had  seized  the  minds  of  a  class  of 
ignorant  persons.  Some  affected  to  tremble  for  the 
cause  of  temperance  ;  others  treated  it  as  preposterous — 
"  The  industrious  classes  would  never  show  a  taste  for 
"  wine."  Others  had  unwonted  fears  for  the  revenue,  and 
urged,  if  wine  be  so  largely  consumed,  what  would  become 
of  the  revenue  from  spirits  ?  Nevertheless,  a  means  for  a 
much  greater  consumption  does  exist,  and  a  large  market 

i  2 
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ot  consumers  will  be  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
t unity,  whenever  the  oppressive  impost  shall  be  removed. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  mention  the  names  of  those 
gentlemen  who,  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  entertained  the  above  views. 

One  witness,  of  very  considerable  pretensions,  said, — 
"  I  have  been  to  Oporto,  but  not  to  the  wine-country." 
"  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  wine-countries." 
"  I  have  general  information  of  their  capabilities." 
The  value  of  such  evidence  can  be  but  small,  yet  Sir 
J.  E.  Tennent  grounds  his  arguments  upon  it.     There  is 
too  much  of  the  legal  advocate  in  this  mode  of  managing 
evidence.     In  authorship,  we  expect  at  least  some  show 
of  impartiality. 

The  witness  "  has  not  been  in  Spain." 
"  Has  no  experience  of  the  French  wine  trade." 
A  second  "  has  not  visited   Spain,  Portugal,  Madeira, 
"  or  the  Rhenish  provinces." 

"  Has  been  in  France,  but  before  he  entered  business." 
And  a  third  savs, — "  I  have  never  been  abroad." 
"  His  experience  has  been  derived  from  buying  a  certain 
"  quantity  of  wine,  and  selling  it  again." 

"  Differs  in  opinion  from  his  partner,  who  has  been 
"  abroad  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France." 

This  is  the  general  character  of  the  knowledge  of 
those  from  whom  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  selects  his  evidence. 
One  has  not  visited  the  wine-countries,  and  has  only 
general  information  of  their  capabilities  ;  another  has  only 
been  to  Bordeaux,  in  his  youth  ;  another  has  never  been 
abroad.  These  examples  show  that  inquirers  must  find  it 
impossible  to  form  a  correct  opinion  upon  such  autho- 
rities. They  might  be  considerably  extended  in  number. 
It  is  singular,  too,  that  such  parties  were  the  most  deter- 
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mined  opponents  to  a  reduction  of  the  duties.  On  the 
other  side,  the  advocates  for  the  reduction  have  most  of 
them  been  abroad,  claim  practical  knowledge,  have  exa- 
mined for  themselves,  and  have  tasted  the  wines  which, 
under  the  present  duties,  cannot  be  brought  here  in  their 
pure  unsophisticated  state. 

One  long  resided  in  Portugal,  and  had  studied  the  culti- 
vation and  production  of  the  vines.  He  asserted,  "  Fine, 
"  beautiful,  and  excellent  wines,  at  a  low  duty,  might  be 
"  introduced  into  this  country ;  and  an  immense  num- 
"  ber  of  thousands  of  pipes,  altogether  of  a  character 
"  unknown  in  this  country  at  the  present  moment,  would 
"  be  then  consumed." 

Another  "  is  well  acquainted  with  the  wine-growing 
"  countries ;  knows  Spaiu,  France,  Germany,  and  Sicily ;" 
and  he  says,  "  There  is  no  possible  quantity  this  country 
"  could  demand,  that  France  is  not  able  to  supply." 

Another,  having  visited  France  and  Germany,  says  he 
is  acquainted  with  the  capabilities  of  France,  and  adds, 
"  The  champagne  district  is  productive  to  the  extent  of 
"  above  ten  millions  of  gallons  annually ;  Bordeaux  yields 
"  above  sixty  millions  of  gallons;  the  Loire,  again,  gives 
"  six  millions.  The  produce  of  the  Rhone  is  very  great. 
"  The  whole  produce  of  France  is  over  900  millions  of 
"  gallons ;  of  which,  on  the  authority  of  a  French  writer — 
"  Le  Noir — one-sixth  is  good,  one-sixth  passable,  one-sixth 
"  drinkable,  and  three-sixths  detestable.  Taking  only  the 
"  two  first,  we  can  have  from  France  above  200  millions 
"  of  gallons  for  consumption  in  this  country." 

Speaking  of  Spain,  the  same  party  believes  the  resources 
of  the  maritime  provinces,  as  Valencia,  Catalonia,  and 
Andalusia,  are  very  great — inexhaustible,  compared  with 
the  consumption  of  this  country. 


!  IS         IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  WINE  TRADE. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  upon  which  side  the 
knowledge  preponderates,  and  Avhere  weight  accompanies 
opinion ;  nor  on  which  side  facts  have  been  sought ;  nor  on 
which  side  reason  and  experience  have  been  accounted  for 
nothing,  prejudice  and  habit  alone  being  depended  upon. 

But  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  foreign  wines  is  of 
too  great  importance  to  be  thus  set  aside. 

The  comforts  of  millions  of  industrious,  intelligent, 
well-principled  persons  are  dependent  upon  the  question. 

A  large  and  important  means  of  extending  trade,  com- 
bining home  as  well  as  foreign  interests,  is  concerned  in  it, 
and  an  increase  of  revenue,  if  not  immediately  from  the 
trade,  still  from  the  impetus  it  gives  to  consumption  other 
ways. 

The  social  and  moral  improvement  of  the  habits  of  the 
people,  the  growth  of  temperance,  the  lessening  of  drunk- 
enness, the  cementing  of  domestic  concord  among  the 
industrious  classes,  are  all  points  connected  with  this 
reduction,  giving  the  question  the  support  of  its  strongest 
and  worthiest  arguments. 

The  importance  of  the  wine  trade  to  the  shipping  inte- 
rests can  be  more  directly  shown  by  reference  to  the 
necessary  tonnage  employed  in  the  transit  of  wines  to  this 
country.  The  many  indirect  benefits  thus  derived  from  the 
interchange  of  British  productions  are  beyond  calculation. 

In  the  year  ending  5  th  January,  1855,  the  total  im- 
portations of  wine  amounted  to  10,877,270  gallons, 
equivalent  to  51,79G  tons. 

Of  this  amount — 

France  contributed 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sicily,  Naples,  Canaries,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c. 


5,451  tons. 

17,988 

tt 

20,632 

J7 

7,725 

V 

51,706  tons. 
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Of  the  number  of  foreign  ships  engaged  in  trading  with 
England — 

France  sends      ..    1,210  ships,  or     88,193  tons  entered  inwards, 

4,123         ,,         391,460  tons  entered  outwards. 
Portugal  sends  . .       195         ,,  22,534  tons  entered  inwards, 

147         „  21,858  tons  entered  outwards. 

Spain  sends         . .       375         ,,  56,391  tons  entered  inwards, 

364         ,,  58,038  tons  entered  outwards. 

Comparing  the  tonnage  with  the  wine  from  these  three 
countries,  the  great  disproportion  in  that  of  France  pecu- 
liarly strikes  the  mind. 

While  Portugal  supplies  barely  enough  tonnage  to 
bring  her  Avines  here,  and  Spain  employs  half  her  shipping 
for  the  same  purpose,  France  does  not  employ  a  sixteenth 
portion  of  her  shipping  entered  inwards  to  bring  her 
wine. 

This  indicates  a  use  for  her  vessels,  independent  of  her 
wine  trade,  made  more  clearly  evident  by  her  number  of 
vessels  entered  outwards,  which  far  exceed  those  inwards. 
The  disproportion  in  this  respect  may  fairly  be  attributed 
to  the  large  number  of  vessels  which  come  here  in  ballast 
and  return  with  cargoes  of  British  productions.  The  more 
extended  commercial  interests  concerned  may  be  gathered 
by  noticing  the  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  from 
England  into  France,  which  was  in  1835  61,000,000  frs., 
as  regard  the  general,  and  32,000,000  frs.  special  com- 
merce. Progressing  annually,  the  value  rose  in  1840  to 
110,000,000  frs.,  and  74,000,000  frs.,  or  in  English  money, 
in  1835,  £2,440,000  general,  and  £1,280,000  special;  and 
in  1840,  to  the  value  of  £4,400,000  general,  and  £2,960,000 
special.  This  large  increase  in  the  trade  between  France 
and  England  has  continued  advancing.  The  general 
trade  of  France  in  imports  and  exports  in  1853,  taken 
together,  amounted  to  a  sum  equal  to  £139,880,000 :  of 
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this,  the  value  of  the  imports  was  £65,240,000 ;  of  which 
11  1,120,000  were  for  home  consumption. 

The  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufactures  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
France,  in  the  year  1852,  was  £2,731,286— 


To  Portugal  proper 
Azores 
Madeira 


£1,104,213 
63,479 
41,825 


And    to    Spain     (continental)    and     the 

Balearic  Islands £1,253,957 

To  the  Canary  Islands 39,641 


£1,209,517 


£1,293,598 


The  value  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  to  France  is 
also  very  large :  she  takes  as  follows,  viz.: — 


Cotton  piece  goods  of 
India 

Quicksilver. . 

Raw  Silk    . . 

Thrown  Silk 

Bandannoes,  &c. 

Skins 

Spelter 

Rum 

Wool,  Cotton, 

Sheep's  Wool,  Al- 
paca, &c. 


France. 

14,910  pieces  . 
265,745  lbs. 
619,617  lbs.       . 
173,397  lbs. 
77,079  pieces  . , 
63,777  number 
4,915  tons 
6,241  galls.     . 
2,225,477  lbs. 

1,387,366  lbs. 


Portugal. 

none 

28,541  lbs. 
1,558  lbs. 
3,525  lbs. 
3,055  pieces 
none 
,    none 

5  galls. 
441,038  lbs. 

none 


Spam. 

13,750  pieces. 

none. 

none. 

3,187  lbs. 
39,002  pieces, 
none, 
none. 

2,855  galls. 
94,192  lbs. 

39  lbs. 

is  the  exact 


This  last  item  has  a  peculiar  feature  :  it 
quantity  of  the  total  export  of  foreign  wool  in  that  year. 
Of  British  wool,  France  took  9,292,373  lbs.— more  than 
two-thirds  the  whole  exportation,  which  was  13,919,277  lbs. 

To  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  this  trade  is  unne- 
cessary. We  see  at  once  the  magnificent  market  which 
our  hostile  tariffs  have  nearly  closed  to  us;  we  see  a  will- 
ingness for  increased  mercantile  operations  with  this 
country,  by  the  steady  increase  in  the  demands  for  our 
productions;  and  we  see  the  effect  of  our  legislative  enact- 
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ments  on  the  temper  of  the  French  Government,  in  the 
report  to  the  Emperor  by  the  Minister,  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  &c,  dated 
10th  May,  1854. 

The  following  expressive  avowals  are  made  : — 

"  The  treaty  of  navigation  concluded  between  France 
"  and  England,  January  26th,  1826,  has  for  its  basis  an 
"  entire  reciprocity.  In  order  to  insure  the  execution  of 
"  the  treaty,  an  ordinance,  issued  on  February  8th  of  the 
"  same  year,  prohibited,  in  an  absolute  manner,  the  im- 
"  portation  for  consumption,  in  France,  of  merchandise 
"  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  laden  in 
"English  entrepots. 

"  The  same  ordinance  prohibited  the  importation,  under 
"  the  British  flag,  of  European  produce,  except  from  ports 
"  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  her  possessions  in  Europe. 

"  These  restrictive  measures  were  only  introduced  into 
"  our  Custom-house  system  in  return  for  corresponding 
"  measures,  which,  in  virtue  of  the  Navigation  Act  of 
"  1666,  figured  in  the  maritime  code  of  England. 

"  These  restrictions  have  been,  ever  since  their  exist- 
"  ence,  the  subject  of  strong  remonstrance  on  the  part  of 
"  commerce  and  industry. 

"  On  several  occasions  the  Government  has  departed 
"  from  the  rigour  of  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of 
"  1826 ;  for  instance,  an  ordinance  of  July  8th,  1834, 
"  removed  the  prohibition  to  the  importation  from  Eng- 
"  land  of  raw  silks,  foulards,  India  cashmeres,  rum,  and 
"  tafia. 

"  Quite  recently,  and  pursuant  on  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
"  situation  of  the  cotton-spinning  industry,  your  Majesty, 
"  earnestly  desirous  of  affording  greater  facilities  to  that 
"  industry,  made  a  decree,  on  the  30th  December  last, 
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'  abolishing,  in  the  case  of  that  textile  material,  the 
'  restrictions  prescribed  in  the  ordinance  of  1826.  At 
1  the  same  time,  your  Majesty  ordered  me  to  examine 
'  if  it  would  not  be  desirable  entirely  to  abrogate  the 
'  prohibition. 

"  The  examination  to  which  I  have  devoted  myself, 
'  in  concert  with  the  Departments  of  Foreign  Affairs 
'  and  Finance,  has  convinced  me,  Sire,  that  no  interest 
'  demands  the  further  maintenance  of  prohibitions  which 
'  have  lost  all  character  of  utility. 

"  In  consequence,  I  have  the  honour  to  propose  to  your 
'  Majesty  to  approve  the  subjoined  decree,  the  object  of 
'  which  is  to  replace  our  maritime  and  commercial 
'  relations  with  England  on  the  footing  of  common  right. 

"  Commerce  and  industry  will  applaud,  Sire,  a  measure 
'  which  bears  witness  once  more  to  the  interest  which 
'  your  Majesty  takes  in  all  which  can  contribute  to  the 
'  prosperity  of  the  country. — I  am,  &c, 

"  P.  Magne, 

"  Minister,  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Public  Works." 

"  Decree. 

"  Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  national  will, 
"  Emperor  of  the  French,  to  all  whom  it  may  concern, 
"  greeting. 

"  On  the  report  of  our  Minister,  Secretary  of  State  to 
"  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Public 
"  Works,  referring  to  the  treaty  of  navigation,  concluded 
"  on  January  26th,  1826,  between  England  and  France, 
"  referring  to  the  ordinance  of  February  8th,  1826, 
"  respecting  the  execution  of  the  aforesaid  treaty,  we 
"  have  decreed,  and  decree  as  follows : — 
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"  Art.  1.  The  dispositions  contained  in  the  third  article 
"  of  the  ordinance  of  February  8th,  1826,  are  hereby 
"  repealed. 

"  Art.  2.  Our  Ministers,  Secretaries  of  State  to  the 
"  Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Public 
"  Works,  and  to  the  Department  of  Finance,  are  charged, 
"  so  far  as  concerns  their  respective  departments,  with  the 
"  execution  of  the  present  decree. 

"  Done  at  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  May  10th,  1854, 

"  By  the  Emperor, 

"  Napoleon." 

"  The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Public  Works, 

"  P.  Magne." 

The  effect  of  our  legislation  on  the  French  Government 
is  here  shown. 

In  1826,  restrictions  and  prohibitions  are  declared 
against  English  commerce  with  France  in  retaliation. 

In  1831,  duties  are  reduced  on  French  wines,  and  in 
return,  in  1831,  the  rigour  of  the  ordinance  of  1826  is 
departed  from,  in  favour  of  sundry  articles  from  England ; 
and  now  the  present  enlightened  ruler  of  France  removes 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1826,  which  is  a  reply 
to  our  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  Navigation  Act  of  1666, 
March  23rd,  1851. 

These  are  important  signs  of  the  progress  making  in 
the  mutual  understanding  of  their  interests  in  the  two 
wealthiest  and  most  industrious  people  in  the  world  : — 
"  It  admits  of  demonstration,  that,  under  a  free  system, 
"  the  trade  with  France  would  be  incomparably  more 
"  important  and  valuable  than  that  with  Russia,  the 
"  United  States,  or  any  other  country.  And  we  trust 
"  that  we  shall  have  to  congratulate  the  public  on  the 
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"  opening  of  this  broad  and  deep  channel  of  employment." 
— -(M'Culloch,  p.  643.) 

The  object  aimed  at  here  is,  to  show,  that  as  regards 
the  wine-producing  countries,  our  system  of  high  duties 
must  greatly  interfere  with  their  productions,  and  curtail 
those  advantages  which  the  skill,  industry,  and  wealth  of 
the  United  Kingdom  have  a  right  to  expect.  What  has 
already  been  advanced,  is  to  point  out  that  our  nearest 
neighbour  and  our  wealthiest  customer  is  deterred  from 
buying  freely  from  us,  because  our  extortions  are  exces- 
sive, and  that  while  we  repel  so  valuable  a  customer,  we 
really  reject  the  best  and  largest  market,  botli  for  buying 
and  selling. 

Let  us  now  look  to  the  Peninsula,  and  try  to  value  our 
trade  with  Spain  and  Portugal  as  compared  with  France. 

As  regards  Spain,  a  land  favoured  by  Providence  with 
everything  that  is  valuable  in  agriculture  and  mineral 
wealth,  the  soil  of  which  yields,  with  little  labour,  corn, 
wine,  oil,  and  fruits,  with  the  advantages  of  wool,  iron, 
lead,  and  quicksilver  mines ;  yet  with  her  "  the  whole 
"  commercial  system  is  most  erroneously  conceived." 

"  The  duties  upon  British  manufactured  goods  amount 
"  almost  to  prohibition." 

"  Three-fourths  of  her  foreign  trade  may,  in  fact,  be 
"  said  to  be  carried  on  in  defiance  of  the  law." 

In  consequence  of  this  system,  the  trade  with  Spain,  as 
regards  British  productions,  is  of  very  little  worth. 

The  value  of  her  wines  and  other  produce,  with  England, 
is  under  three  million  pounds  sterling,  while  our  exports 
are  insignificant.    In  1852  the  value  was  only  £1,292,598. 

To  Portugal  the  same  observations  nearly  apply.  She 
takes  our  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  hardware,  tin  plates,  &c. 
A    large    quantity    of    British    manufactured    goods    is 
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smuggled  into  Spain,  through  Braganza,  and  other  towns 
on  the  frontier.  The  value  of  all  articles  exported  from 
Great  Britain  to  Portugal  is  below  two  millions  :  in  1852 
it  was  but  £1,209,517  ;  yet  this  miserable  country  for 
a  century  and  a  half  enjoyed  exclusive  privileges  under  the 
Methuen  Treaty,  and  is  still  on  the  footing  of  the  most 
favoured  nation ! 

We  have  now  briefly  applied  our  observations  to  the 
three  principal  wine-countries  of  Europe,  and  shown  that, 
while  we  have  been  exclusive  with  our  most  valuable 
and  neighbouring  market  of  France,  we  have  favoured 
countries  where  smuggling,  unfair  dealing,  and  arbitrary 
government,  continue  to  do  everything  adverse  to  British 
industry  and  commerce. 

In  Germany,  Hungary,  Austria,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  we 
find  the  great  number  and  variety  of  wines  of  those 
countries  denied  entrance  into  England  by  the  effect  of 
our  duties.  Those  countries  in  return  enforce  hostile 
tariffs  against  every  article  of  British  production. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  present  system  of  high 
duties,  reacting  upon  us  and  shutting  us  out  of  the  most 
valuable  markets  for  the  products  of  our  industry. 
They  withhold  from  our  use  a  wholesome  and  nourishing 
drink,  while  we  compel  our  population  to  resort  to  per- 
nicious substitutes.  We  foster  fraudulent  dealings,  en- 
courage adulterations,  and  check  the  advance  of  temperance 
and  sobriety.  How  long  is  such  a  system  to  be  defended 
against  free-trade  principles?  Are  these  to  be  only  a 
name  from  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  ? 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

<  AN    AN   INCREASED   SUPPLY   OF   WINE    BE    PROCURED    OF   A   SUITABLE 

QUALITY  ? 

Is  the  requisite  supply  of  wine  of  a  desirable  quality 
procurable  ? 

This  inquiry  is  not  so  speculative  a  question  as  it  might 
be  considered.  Although  there  is  not  implicit  reliance  to 
be  placed  on  the  general  calculations  of  production  in 
some  of  the  wine-countries,  still  there  is  much  excellent 
data  to  be  obtained  respecting  it  from  the  observations  of 
intelligent  statisticians,  who  have  devoted  time  to  the 
useful  inquiry. 

The  essential  element  in  the  question  is  the  quality  of 
the  wanes  to  be  submitted  to  consumers,  supposed  to 
be  created  by  the  temptation  held  out  to  them  by  the  one- 
shilling  duty.  I  have  shown  that  price  is  the  principal 
inducement  regulating  a  large  or  a  small  consumption.  I 
have  attributed  the  present  contracted  use  of  wine  in  this 
country  to  the  high  duties,  which  have  maintained  artifi- 
cial prices,  and  thus  placed  wine  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people. 

I  hope  to  show  that  this  system  need  not  be  persevered 
in,  even  to  sustain  the  Exchequer ;  that  there  is  abundance 
of  sound  wines  that  do  not  reach  this  country,  and  which, 
if  brought  here,  would  be  readily  adopted ;  that  such 
wines  need  a  market ;  that  they  exceed — very  far  exceed — 
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the  wants  of  their  own  communities,  and  are  all  well  suited 
for  beneficial  commercial  enterprise  with  Great  Britain. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  discuss  what  have  been  the  gene- 
rally accepted  wines  here  :  the  taste  for  them  has  varied 
under  every  peculiar  circumstance.  According  with 
legislation,  it  has  at  one  time  favoured  one  wine  and  at 
another  period  neglected  it.  This  kind  of  change  can  be 
traced  to  the  influence,  first  of  legislation,  and  next  of 
price. 

The  fall  of  French  wines,  and  the  favour  shown  towards 
those  of  Portugal,  entirely  originated  in  the  prohibitory 
acts  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  differential  duties  of 
the  eighteenth.  It  is  not  important  from  whence  the  wines 
come,  or  what  their  name,  if  the  quality  be  good.  Nature 
has  placed  two  distinct  marks  by  colour;  and  whether  the 
wine  be  red  or  white,  the  great  desideratum  is  to  obtain  a 
cheap  and  a  wholesome  beverage.  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  produce  abundantly  of  both  these  descriptions  of 
wines. 

The  district  of  Cadiz  alone  produces  largely ;  and  this 
natural  quantity  is  considerably  augmented  by  the  intro- 
duction of  wines  from  other  districts,  blended  and  com- 
pounded for  the  export  trade. 

Mr.  Porter  states  the  entire  produce  of  Andalusia  to  be 
forty  millions  of  gallons  :  he  is  not  far  wrong.  The  vine- 
yards alone  which  produce  the  choicer  wine  for  England 
— in  the  Xerez  district,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cadiz — cover 
25,000  acres.  The  general  average  return  is  between  three 
and  four  butts  per  acre :  in  the  arenas,  or  sandy  soils, 
sometimes  five  butts  are  produced.  At  three  butts  per 
acre,  we  have  24,640,000  gallons ;  of  which  we  import  into 
this  country  under  5,000,000  gallons.  Besides  this  favoured 
province,  there  are  others  producing  white  and  red  wines  of 
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exquisite  quality.  There  is  Old  Castile,  where  delicacy  and 
aroma  characterize  the  white  wines,  and  where  immense 
supplies  exist,  waiting  only  a  ready  market  to  encourage 
enterprise,  when  the  difficulty  of  transit  shall  be  overcome, 
which  even  now  shows  a  fair  prospect  of  being  removed. 

From  an  interesting  work  just  published,  called 
"  Gatherings  from  the  "Wine  Lands,"  it  is  learned  that 
through  a  very  important  part  of  that  portion  of  Spain  a 
ready  mode  of  conveyance  is  in  progress.  The  "  Canal  of 
"  Castile,  which  opens  from  Yalladolid  towards  Alar-del- 
"  Rev/' will  shortly  be  in  connection  with  the  railway,  nearly 
completed,  from  that  place  to  the  port  of  Santander ; 
opening  thus  an  easy  outlet  for  the  wines  of  that  district 
to  the  coast.  Here  there  are  immense  supplies  of  wine 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  English  market. 

"  In  the  cellars  of  Herrera,  Torrego,  Duehas,  Cevico, 
•f  Valonia,  and  Cabezon  alone,  I  was  assured,"  says  the 
writer,  "  there  were  not  less  than  560,000  cantaros,  or 
"  nearly  2,240,000  gallons,  and  in  neighbouring  cellars  a 
"  large  quantity;  making  the  quantity  in  all  about  1,110,000 
"  cantaros,  or  4,440,000  gallons." 

At  page  142  the  writer  says,  "  The  district  comprises 
"  the  territory  of  Medina  del  Campo,  La  Nava  del  Rey, 
"  Laseca,  Rueda,  &c.  The  most  esteemed  vineyards  are 
"  those  of  Rueda,  La  Nava  del  Rey,  and  Laseca ;  the 
"  wines  of  La  Nava  being  particularly  admired  when 
"  new,  and  those  of  Rueda  when  matured  with  age. 

"  The  wine  is  preserved  in  large  vats,  containing  from 
"  1,000  to  2,400  gallons  each,  the  produce  of  each  vintage 
"  being  kept  separate.  No  mixing  is  suffered,  and  the 
"  Solera  system  of  Xerez  is  strongly  repudiated. 

"  These  wines  are  deservedly  much  admired  in  Spain, 
"  although  they  are  hardly  known  abi'oad. 
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"  The  entire  annual  production  of  the  district  is  about 
"  1,700,000  cantaros,  or  equal  to  nearly  6,800,000 
"  gallons. 

"  The  best  wines  of  Navarre  are  derived  from  the  valley 
"  of  the  Ebro,  the  Arragon,  and  the  Arga  rivers." 

The  average  production  of  the  district  is  more  than 
13,500,000  gallons. 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  quantities  of  wine 
that  are  waiting  a  market,  not  only  in  Spain,  but  in  Portu- 
gal and  in  France.  The  same  writer  estimates  the  quantity 
of  the  best  wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal  at  their  disposal 
to  be  at  least  150,000,000  gallons;  this  alone  is  fully 
sufficient  to  meet  the  expected  increase  of  demand  under 
the  duty  of  one  shilling  per  gallon. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  any  one  country  is  to  meet  this 
demand,  as  the  opponents  of  the  reduction  would  fain  have 
the  world  imagine.  One  savs  :  "  No  red  wines  but  those 
"  of  Portugal  will  meet  with  acceptance ;"  and  another, 
"  that  the  people  will  never  show  a  taste  for  the  light 
u  wines  of  France."  The  whole  range  of  the  wine  dis- 
tricts would  be  called  upon  to  yield  their  contribution, 
and  the  delicate  as  well  as  the  coarser  wines  would  be 
accessible  to  the  consumer.  Why  should  he  not  have  a 
choice  ? 

Sir  J.  E.  Tennent's  argument  seems  to  be,  "  that  as 
"  only  a  certain  amount  has  hitherto  been  exported  from 
"  each  wine  country  to  the  whole  world,  England  must 
"  monopolize  all  that  quantity  if  we  consume  equal  to 
"  six-fold  our  present  importation ;  in  that  case,  what  will 
"  the  rest  of  the  world  do  ?" 

As  to  Spain,  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  appears  to  confound 
production  and  export  together,  as  he  before  confounds 
natural  and  artificial  wines,  or  strong  with  dry.     He  says 
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that   a  return  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade   shows 
the  "  produce  of — 

"  Xerez  de  la  frontera  to  be     . .  . .  3,578,947  gallons. 

"  Puerto  Santa  Maria 1,073,684       „ 

"Rota 63,167       „ 

"  St.  Lucar         1,470,568      „ 


6,186,366      „ 

"  This  latter  calculation  is  corroborated  by  the  evidence 

"  of  Dr.  Gorman,  before  the   Committee   of  1852,   who 

"  makes  the    gross    production  of  Xeres  and   St.  Mary 

"  (25,000  acres,  at  four  butts  per  acre)  equal  to  5,647,860 

"  gallons.     Dr.  Gorman's  estimate  is  in  turn  sustained  by 

"  an   official   statement  of  the  total  quantity  of  Sherry 

"  exported  in  each  of  the  following  years  :  — 

"1850 42,572  butts. 

"1851 38,574  „ 

"1852 37,054  „ 

"1853 53,358  „ 

"1854 52,746  „ 

"  At  108  gallons  to  a  butt,  the  exports  of  1854  amounted 

"  to  5,696,568  gallons." 

The  export  exceeds  the  production,  according  to  this 
statement.  In  1854,  we  alone  imported  4,307,234  gallons  of 
white  wine  from  Spain  ;  and,  in  addition,  South  America, 
Russia,  and  Northern  Europe,  took  equal  to  1,500,000 
gallons.  Here  is  an  export  of  5,807,234  gallons,  and,  as  Sir 
J.  Tennent  says  :  "  This  calculation  is  made  without  leaving 
"  a  single  gallon  for  distillation  or  home  consumption." 

Dr.  Gorman,  in  his  evidence,  explains  that  he  does  not 
include  the  new  vineyards  of  Chiclana,  and  he  says  :  "  If 
"  your  taste  was  directed  to  natural  wines,  Spain  alone 
"  could  supply  this  country  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
"  of  butts  of  beautiful  choice  wines,  which  are  not  known 
"  in  this  market." 

And   Mr.  J.  J.  Forrester,  speaking  of  Portugal,  in  the 
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same  inquiry,  says  :  "  The  country  produces  an  immense 
"  variety  of  wines — wines  equal  certainly  to  the  best  Bur- 
"  gundy,  or  the  best  Claret,  but  wines  totally  unknown 
"  in  this  country. 

"  Many  years  ago — nearly  two  centuries  ago — Port 
"  wines  were  introduced  into  this  country ;  they  were  of 
"  a  simple  quality,  corresponding  with  those  two  I  have 
"  mentioned,  namely,  Burgundy  and  Claret." 

And  he  also,  most  singularly,  uses  the  same  expressive 
phrase  as  Dr.  Gorman — "  If  the  wines  to  which  I  refer,  of 
"  a  low  character,  but  pure  wines,  were  introduced,  a  new 
"  market  would  be  raised  immediately,  and  new  consumers 
"  would  be  provided  for  those  wines ;  and  I  think  an  im- 
"  mense  number  of  thousands  of  pipes,  altogether  of  a 
"  character  unknown  in  this  country  at  the  present  mo- 
"  ment,  would  be  consumed." 

F.  J.  F.  Meyen,  M.D.,  professor  of  botany  in  the 
University  of  Berlin,  makes  the  following  remarks  upon 
the  vine : — 

"  The  distribution  of  the  vine  over  the  globe  is  of 
"  particular  importance  to  mankind ;  the  use  of  wine  or 
"  beer  as  the  ordinary  drink  produces  so  very  different  an 
"  effect  on  the  people,  that  the  influence  of  the  culture  of 
"  the  vine  on  the  nation  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 

"  The  culture  of  the  vine  has  spread  from  its  insur- 
"  mountable  limit  between  49°  and  55°  north  latitude, 
"  through  every  zone  to  the  equator.  In  the  southern 
"  hemisphere  its  polar  limit  lies  in  40°  south  latitude, 
"  evidently  on  account  of  the  peculiar  configuration  of 
"  the  land,  and  the  prevalent  coast  climate." 

Sir  James  E.  Tennent  says  : — "  It  is  a  physical  fact  of 
"  sufficient  notoriety,  that,  although  the  vine  is  distributed 
"  over  one-third  of  the  globe,  the  wines  of  each  country 
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"  have  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  character,  and  that  the 
"  most  accurate  and  often  circumscribed  line  defines  and 
"  limits  the  productions,  more  especially  of  all  the  finer 
"  descriptions." 

This  is  no  doubt  accurately  described  to  a  certain  extent : 
we  know  that  the  wines  of  the  same  mountain  differ, 
according  as  the  vine  has  grown  on  the  upper  part 
or  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Such  differences  are, 
when  they  occur,  inexplicable.  But  differences  in  wine  do 
not  all  take  place  from  the  soil ;  the  mode  of  treatment  of 
the  fruit  and  must  will  often  cause  them. 

"  The  numerous  wines  of  Burgundy  and  the  Garonne  take 
"  their  names  respectively  from  circumscribed  spots ;  and 
"  so  narrow  and  apparently  capricious  are  their  respective 
"  limits,  that  a  ditch  divides  portions  which  from  time 
"  immemorial  have  been  sought  with  avidity,  from  others 
"  which  in  the  market  will  bring  uniformly  but  one-fifth 
"  the  price. 

"  The  costly  Clos  Vougeot  grows  on  a  farm  of  eighty 
"  acres  ;  Romanee  Conti  is  but  six  and  a  half  acres. 

"The  red  wines  of  Portugal  grown  in  the  Alto  Douro 
"  can  no  more  be  made  in  the  adjoining  provinces  of  the 
"  Minho  or  Beira,  than  the  white  wines  of  Spain  could  be 
"  successfully  imitated  on  the  Rhine." 

To  narrow  the  question  of  supply  by  reference  to 
particular  vineyards,  is  an  easy  mode  of  settling  the 
difficulty.  Let  the  connoisseur  and  the  epicure  indulge 
in  their  fancies  for  peculiarities  ;  a  wholesome,  pure  wine, 
of  a  standard,  not  an  exceptional  superiority,  is  all  that 
is  required. 

Are  all  Port  wine-drinkers  favoured  with  the  fine  wines 
of  the  exquisite  Roriz  vineyard,  or  those  from  Pezo  la 
Regoa,  or  Romaneiro,  or  from  the  Quinta  das  Figueiras? 
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This  property  is  without  the  limits  of  the  demarcation  of 
the  Douro,  and  produces  about  800  pipes.  Can  all  wine- 
drinkers  share  in  wine  from  the  Quinta  de  Vergellas, 
and  the  Quinta  de  Silio  ?  All  would  not  if  they  could. 
Tastes  differ  where  people  judge  for  themselves,  and  do 
not  follow  fashion,  often  founded  on  idle  custom. 

Do  Claret  drinkers  restrict  their  indulgence  to  the  sole 
produce  of  Chateau  Margaux  or  Lafitte,  and  a  few  other 
vineyards  of  repute  ?  If  they  do,  whence  is  the  quantity 
of  wine  now  consumed  obtained?  Why  is  one  wine  in 
high  esteem  at  one  period,  and  at  another  rejected  ? 

Is  no  use  made  of  the  Canal  du  Midi  ?  Do  no  wines 
from  Herault,  the  Aude,  and  the  Rhone,  ever  find  their 
way  to  Bordeaux  ? 

With  the  differences  occurring  between  the  productions 
of  adjoining  vineyards,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  discovering 
the  district  to  which  the  wine  belongs,  however  distinct 
may  be  the  grades  of  quality.  The  difference  between 
Johannesberg  and  Rudesheim,  and  the  other  productions 
of  the  Rhine,  does  not  prevent  then  being  known  as  natives 
of  that  particular  district. 

The  great  secret  of  the  wines  of  commerce  is  to  have 
uniformity  of  character.  This  object  is  gained  by  careful 
pressing,  and  preserving  in  large  vats  in  considerable 
quantities,  otherwise  there  would  rarely  be  two  wines 
alike,  not  even  two  casks. 

The  fine  and  pure  wines  of  the  Douro  do  not  differ  so 
much  from  the  red  wines  of  other  places,  if  they  were 
treated  naturally.  The  real  question  here  is  to  arrive, 
if  possible,  at  a  proximate  ratio  of  the  required  supply. 
Although  we  may  gather  much  from  the  accounts  we  re- 
ceive from  travellers  of  what  they  have  seen  of  the  immense 
production  of  wine  in  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  other 
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countries,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  past  to  found 
a  probable  hypothesis  for  the  future. 

The  following  table  of  the  actual  operations  in  wines 
from  the  Douro  will  provide  us  with  some  data.  It  will 
exhibit  the  production,  the  qualification  of  wines  for 
Europe  under  the  arbitrary  law,  and  the  export ;  against 
which  are  placed  the  import,  consumption,  export,  and 
stock  in  England  for  the  same  years  of  1852-53-54 : — 


DOURO. 

Production. 

Qualified. 

Export. 

Pipes. 

Pipes. 

Pipes. 

1852 

..      91,482 

35,833 

31,729 

1853 

. .      70,724 

49,742 

55,811 

1854 

..     47,401 
209,607 

E 

35,190 

39,253 

120,765 

126,793 

NGLAND. 

Import. 

Consumption.     Export. 

StocTc. 

Pipes. 

Pipes.                Pipes. 

Pipes. 

1852 

..      18,441     . 

.      21,560     ..      3,344 

— 

1853 

. .      46,641     . 

.      24,832     ..      6,925 

— 

1854 

. .     35,976     . 

.     22,807     ..     5,965 

— 

101,058 

69,199           16,234 
ion     . .      85,433  pipes. 

Total  Consumpl 

Surplus 

i  of  Importation 

•  •          *  •          . . 

..      15,625 

Stock  c 

if  Port  in  Great  Britain,  5th  Jan.  1852 

Pipes 

..      38,922 

..     54,547 

Surplus  of  Production  over  Export         . .      82,814 

These  quantities  give  us  a  present  supply  of  137,361 
pipes  of  Douro  wine,  equal,  at  115  gallons  per  pipe,  to 
15,796,515  gallons,  excluding  the  previous  existing  stocks 
at  Villa  Nova,  which  cannot  be  over-estimated  at  one 
year's  average  production,  and  which,  taken  at  the  last 
ten  years,  ending  1853,  exceeded  83,000  pipes,  equal  to 
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9,545,000  gallons — above  fourfold  the  consumption  Of 
Oporto  in  one  year,  paying  octroi.  Great  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  quantity  of  second  and  third  quality  wine.  This, 
surely,  is  of  little  moment,  seeing  that  by  the  bilhette 
system  even  that  wine  is  used,  when  the  high  prices  tempt 
its  adoption.  Indeed,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  J.  J.  Forrester,  that  particular  wine  is  not  only  not 
inferior,  but  better  than  that  legally  authorized  for  ship- 
ment to  Europe.  That  it  is  available  is  proved  by  the 
Portuguese  returns ;  for  while,  in  1853,  they  qualify  only 
49,742  pipes  for  exportation,  they  export  55,811  pipes,  and 
of  these  England  received  46,641.  In  1854,  they  qualify 
35,190,  and  ship  39,253,  England  receiving  35,976  pipes. 

"  The  stock  of  wines  for  export  deposited  at  Villa  Nova, 
"  in  February  1855,  amounted  to  about  98,000  pipes;  but 
"  this  does  not  include  the  wine  of  1854,  because  that 
"was  still  up  the  country." — ("Gatherings  in  the  Wine 
"  Lands,"  page  174.) 

This  is  no  new  feature  arising  from  accident ;  it  is  the 
uniform  practice.  In  1843,  the  production  was  83,088 
pipes  :  the  qualification  for  export  to  Europe  was  limited 
to  12,000  pipes ;  the  actual  export  was  26,400  pipes,  and 
to  England  21,296  pipes.  In  1844,  the  same  inconsist- 
ency existed :  14,000  were  qualified,  33,946  pipes  exported. 
In  1849,  the  produce  was  67,628  pipes  :  qualified,  7,000; 
pipes  really  exported,  41,588.  This  trickery  is  carried 
on  annually  under  a  system. 

"  We  substitute  our  beautiful  wine,  made  by  ourselves, 
"  in  place  of  the  so-styled  first  quality,  and  under  false 
"  permits  bring  down  our  wines  to  Oporto,  and  then  we 
"  have  no  difficulty  in  shipping  them  to  England." — (J.  J. 
Forrester,  Select  Committee,  1852,  answer  to  question  68.) 

If  the  above  facts,  recorded  by  interested  parties,  against 
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whom  the  Douro  regulations  militate,  can  be  relied  on, 
there  cannot  be  a  reasonable  ground  to  fear  for  an  abund- 
ant supply.  Spain  can  supply  both  white  and  red  wines, 
not  only  of  fitting  quality — that  is  beyond  dispute,  seeing 
that  they  meet  a  ready  sale  in  this  country ;  the  white 
wines  on  their  acknowledged  merits,  the  red  wines  as  a 
substitute  for  Portuguese  red  wines,  when  the  action  of 
monopoly  has  rendered  these  last  wines  too  expensive  for 
general  use.  The  returns  of  France  exceed  both  countries ; 
and  whether  we  look  to  the  full-bodied  wines  of  the 
Pyrenees  Orientales,  or  to  the  fiery  wines  of  the  Rhone, 
or  to  the  perfect  wines  of  Burgundy  and  of  the  Bordelais, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  supply  of  any  quantity  England 
may  require  of  excellent  wines,  suited  to  the  general  taste. 

We  are  indisposed  to  devote  more  space  to  so  convincing 
a  statement  of  the  power  of  supply,  and  shall  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  enumerate  in  what  manner  our  requirements  can 
be  met.  To  maintain  the  present  revenue,  at  one  shilling 
per  gallon,  we  must  consume  at  least  36  millions  of  gal- 
lons. This  necessity  embraces  two  elements — the  power 
of  consumption  and  that  of  supply. 

Our  importations  to  5th  Jan.  1855  amount  to     . .    11,029,567  gallons. 


Our  stock  on  that  date  was 

The  consumption  to  5th  Jan.  1855  had  been 

Our  total  deliveries,  including  export,  were 


.  11,987,832  „ 
.  7,149,612  „ 
,      9,250,672       „ 

stocks  have  rather 


"We  arrive,  then,  at  this  fact,  that  our 
increased  than  diminished. 

This    gives  us,    for  ground-work,   an   immediate 

resort  in  stock  of 11,000,000  gallons. 

The  usual  importations  continued,  say     ..  ..    11,000,000       „ 

Impetus  of  the  one  shilling  duty,  equal  to  another 

year's  importation  ..  ..  ..  ..    11,000,000       „ 

Making     ..    33,000,000       „ 
Apparent  deficiency  to  meet  revenue       . .  . .      3,000,000       „ 

Total  ..    36,000,000      „ 
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At  page  134  we  have  shown  aready  supply  from      Gallons.  Gallons. 

Portugal  (and  this  is  calculated  on  the  last 

two  years  of  the  disease,  and  short  vintages) 

of  not  less  than  15,796,515 

From  Spain  we  may  expect  at  least  the  same 

result,  say        16,000,000 

The  present  import  from  France  has  exceeded 

1,004,589  gallons,  say  2,000,000 


33,796,515 


From  Sicily  we  may  receive      . .  . .  . .     2,000,000 

From  the  Azores,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c. 

at  least 1,000,000 

3,000,000 


Procurable     ..    36,796,515 


Sir  J.  E.  Tennent's  computation  appears  to  have  been 
made  upon  the  quantity  consumed.  The  above  result  is 
founded  upon  the  ground- work  of  actual  importation  and 
stock  in  bond. 

To  check  this  calculation,  we  will  refer  to  what  has 
occasionally  been  the  extent  of  our  annual  import  from 
the  same  countries,  in  order  to  show  that  in  receiving  the 
above  computed  quantity,  we  shall  still  have  good  wine, 
suited  to  our  market.  "We  will  take  the  extreme  import 
of  each  wine  in  any  particular  year,  premising  that  culti- 
vation and  production  have  increased  : — 


Rhenish  wines 

..      1825     .. 

.       148,159 

gallons. 

Portuguese 

. . 

..      1801     .. 

.    6,891,708 

>) 

Spanish 

..      1851     .. 

.  3,904,978 

>> 

Cape 

. . 

..      1829     .. 

.       967,363 

>} 

French 

. . 

. .      1809     . . 

.   2,879,755 

>> 

Madeira 

•  •          .  • 

not  reckoned. 

Azores 

. . 

..      1824     .. 

.       118,832 

3> 

Canary 

..      1815     .. 

.       488,800 

>> 

Other  sorts, 

Sicily,  &c. 

..      1850     .. 

.       686,123 

)> 

Total     . . 

16,085,718 

gallons. 

We  see,  by  this  enumeration,  that  as  far  as  our  wants 
have  hitherto  extended,  the  wine  countries  have  exceeded 
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our  requirements  by  liberal  supplies.  Now,  as  we  have 
already  received  from  them  an  equivalent  at  any  one  time 
equal  to  16,085,718  gallons,  it  appears  clear,  that  to  meet 
a  sixfold  consumption,  we  need  import  little  more  than 
twice  what  Ave  have  already  received,  not  diminishing  the 
supplies  for  home  consumption  and  distillation,  because 
an  immense  quantity  of  wine  is  used  for  those  purposes, 
perfectly  independent  of  the  superior  trade  wines. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  SUBJECT  OF  SUPPLY  CONTINUED. 


It  will  be  seen  that  reliance  has  been  chiefly  placed 
upon  our  accustomed  sources  of  supply,  without  any 
attempt  at  detail.  No  inclination  to  despond  has  been 
exhibited,  even  under  the  melancholy  devastation  which 
has  assailed  the  vines,  with  more  or  less  severity,  during 
the  last  three  years.  It  will  now  be  proper  to  examine 
the  subject  with  a  desire  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion 
as  to  the  probable  means  of  supply  at  our  disposal. 

First,  as  regards  France  : — 

The  amount  of  the  production  of  this  country  has  been 
ascertained  with  considerable  accuracy.  The  qualities  of 
the  wines  are  known  as  adapted  to  meet  the  tastes  of  the 
most  fastidious  palate,  in  great  varieties.  The  produc- 
tions of  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  have  an  acknowledged 
excellence.  Their  warmth,  fruitiness,  body,  and  raciness 
merit  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  are  held — witness 
the  Hermitage,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  vineyards. 
The  departments  of  the  Rhone,  of  the  Tarn  and  Garonne, 
of  the  Herault  and  Var,  and  the  Pyrenees  Orientales,  are 
noted  districts. 

In  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  the  vineyards  cover 
342,505  acres.  Then  there  are  those  of  the  Dordogne, 
the  Vienne,  the  Nievre,  the  Lot,  Lot  and  Garonne,  and 
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other  departments  producing  wines  of  an  inferior  class,  but 
delicate  quality. 

There  is  Burgundy,  where  the  vineyards  cover  about 
22 1,223  acres ;  and  Champagne,  and  her  exhilarating 
wines,  obtained  from  138,870  acres  of  vineyards. 

To  meet  any  deficiency  of  supply  from  Portugal  of  red 
wines,  or  from  Spain  of  white  wines,  we  are  told  to  look 
to  France ;  but  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  despairs  of  the  result : 
— "  The  prevailing  taste  in  England  has  always  been 
"  for  loaded  rather  than  for  lighter  wines."  After  nega- 
tiving peremptorily  any  possible  increase  of  supply  from 
Champagne,  Bordeaux,  the  "  more  generous  wines  of  the 
"  Gironde,"  or  the  "  strong  wines  of  Burgundy,"  he  says, 
almost  despondingly : — 

"  The  portion  of  France  which  is  most  relied  on  to 
"  meet  the  newly-created  demand,  is  the  district  of  Rous- 
"  sillon,  including  the  departments  of  the  Pyrenees  Ori- 
"  entales  and  Herault,  whence,  of  late  years,  the  Masdeu, 
"  or  spurious  Port,  and  Picardan  for  adulterating  Sherry, 
"  have  been  imported  into  England/' 

This  is  an  ungenerous  attack  upon  wines  meriting  a 
different  and  higher  estimate.  "  Inglis,  in  his  '  Travels  in 
"  '  Norway/  alludes  to  them  as  imported  there  in  an 
"  unadulterated  state,"  that  is,  not  brandied  to  imitate 
wine  of  Oporto.  Though  it  resembles  Port,  he  observes 
"  that  it  is  far  more  wholesome  than  a  large  part  of  the 
"  Port  wine,  or  what  is  sold  as  such  in  England." 

Masdeu  is  a  private  property.  It  is  a  valuable  and 
excellent  wine,  the  product  of  the  vineyard  of  its  own 
name.  A  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  locality  has 
recently  been  published  by  the  author  of  "  Gatherings 
"  in  the  Wine  Lands,"  pp.  148  and  149.  See  also 
Bedding's  "History  of  Wines,"  Edit.  2nd,  p.  137,  and 
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Edit.  3rd : — "  It  is  a  firm-bodied  wine,  of  a  very  deep 
u  colour,  with  a  fine  violet  tinge,  good  bouquet,  and  rich, 
"  racy,  mellow  flavour,  &c.  It  is  smooth  on  the  palate, 
"  much  less  fiery,  and  has  the  merit  of  not  causing  acidity 
"  in  those  temperaments  which  are  liable  to  it,  as  readily 
"  as  Port  does."  Also  "  Henderson  on  Wine,"  who  says 
of  these  wines  :  "  Many  of  the  red  wines  of  Languedoc  are 
u  held  in  deserved  estimation,  and  those  of  Roussillon, 
"  when  duly  kept  in  cask  and  bottle,  are  remarkable  for 
"  their  body  and  richness." 

Are  these  authorities  of  no  weight  against  the  opinion 
of  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  founded  upon  that  of  Port  wine- 
merchants,  biassed  by  their  interests  being  connected  with 
Portugal,  in  place  of  France  and  other  countries — who 
can  tolerate  no  wine  but  Port,  with  twenty  gallons  of 
brandy  to  the  pipe  flung  in  during  fermentation,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  natural  pure  wine  ?  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent 
confounds  the  natural  wine  with  the  artificial  compound. 

Any  additional  descriptions  are  unnecessary,  beyond 
bearing  the  writer's  own  personal  testimony  to  the  strict 
accuracy  with  which  the  history  of  that  estate  is  given. 

The  following  return  of  the  wines  of  Roussillon  for 
three  years  will  show  the  imports  by  this  country,  as  well 
as  by  the  others  named.  Here  it  is,  no  doubt,  sold  for 
superior  Port.  The  return  comes  direct  from  the  French 
Government : — 


Algeria. 

Sardinia. 

England. 

V.  States. 

Russia. 

Litres. 

Litres. 

Litres. 

Litres. 

Litres. 

1852 

..    523,943  . 

.    2,532,360  . 

.    244,868  . 

695,665   . 

.    2,136,669 

1853 

..    524,961   . 

.    3,819,881   . 

.    472,864  . 

.    1,646,310   . 

.       408,785 

1854 

..    152,338  . 

.    1,031,490  . 

.    894,150  . 

.       348,960  . 

.       317,521 

This  wine,  when  ripe,  has  been  matched  with  the  finest 
Port,  and  has  stood  the  test  of  years,  through  evil  and  good 
report ;  it  suffered  reproach  only  from  rival  interests.     It 
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gains  favour,  and  will  conquer  the  prejudice  which  arti- 
ficial tastes  and  habits  alone  sustain.  In  spite  of  detrac- 
tion, this  wine  will  soon  be  fully  appreciated,  and  found 
to  possess  high  qualities,  from  its  pure,  natural,  unsophis- 
ticated character.  It  is  not  made  palatable  by  adultera- 
tions, and  needs  no  aid  from  Portuguese  geropiga  to 
make  it  show  a  character  it  does  not  really  possess,  or 
rather  to  impart  to  it  a  multiplicity  of  characters  to  suit 
the  palates,  good  or  bad,  of  all  kinds  of  purchasers. 

The  district  of  Roussillon  has  produced  an  annual 
average  of  more  than  9,000,000  gallons;  in  1840,  it 
yielded  11,130,174  gallons;  in  1854,  the  year  of  the 
disease  in  its  full  virulence,  it  yielded  3,572,118  gallons. 
The  Douro,  in  1854,  yielded  only  5,451,115  gallons,  and 
averaged,  from  1840  to  1849,  9,900,000  gallons.  The 
average  annual  export  from  the  Douro,  for  ten  years  prior 
to  1852,  was  only  equal  to  3,815,040  gallons.  Thus,  this 
single  department  of  France,  Roussillon,  it  is  found  can 
compete  with  the  whole  of  the  Douro,  while  its  wines 
surpass  those  of  Portugal  in  delicacy,  purity,  aroma,  and 
high  flavour.  France,  which,  for  ten  years  before  1851, 
exported  on  an  average  44,269,040  gallons,  can  well  afford 
to  let  Portugal  surpass  her  in  sophisticated  wines,  com- 
pounded with  substances  foreign  to  the  grape,  to  pander 
to  a  capricious  and  vitiated  taste.  This  taste,  as  I  have 
shown,  was  originally  created  by  low  differential  duties  in 
its  favour. 

The  wines  of  France  are  still  very  partially  known  in 
England.  In  an  article  dated  July,  1855,  was  the  fol- 
lowing statement  regarding  wines  in  the  South  of  France. 
It  appeared  in  the  Constitutionnel : — 

"  The  ancient  customs  for  the  alimentation  of  Paris, 
"  joined  to  the  distance  and  the  difficulty  of  carriage,  have 
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"  generally  left  the  consumers  of  the  centre  and  of  the 
"  north  in  ignorance  of  this  curious  and  important  fact, 
"  that  at  this  present  hour,  and  notwithstanding  the  extra- 
"  ordinary  and  unheard-of  rise  in  the  product,  the  white 
"  and  red  table-wines  of  the  Gers,  of  the  Chalosse,  and  of 
"  the  Beam,  do  not  readily  find  purchasers — the  white 
"  wines  at  30c.  the  litre,  the  red  wines  at  50c. ;  although 
"  these  wines,  very  hot  and  nourishing,  contain  on  an  ave- 
"  rage  one-fifth  of  their  bulk  of  merchantable  brandy,  and 
"  consequently  cannot  be  drunk  until  they  have  been  let 
"  down  with  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The  Pyrenean 
"  chain  will  therefore  be  like  so  many  syphons,  which  will 
"  shed  these  generous  wines  into  consumption,  at  a  low 
"  price,  for  the  workmen's  families  of  the  centre  and  the 
"  north,  from  which  they  will  drive  away  the  alcohols,  so 
<(  prejudicial  to  health,  as  well  as  to  public  morality.  It  is, 
"  in  effect,  a  well-known  result  of  the  low  price  of  natural 
"  and  healthy  drinks,  that  the  abundance  of  wine  is  the 
"  antidote  of  drunkenness." 

The  Picardan,  mentioned  by  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  as  a 
spurious  white  wine  to  adulterate  Sherry  in  England 
is  not  from  Roussillon  at  all,  but  from  the  Herault. 
Whence  is  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent's  geographical  knowledge 
derived  ?  This  wine  is  in  every  way  unconnected  with 
the  Pvrenees  Orientales.  It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  the 
department  of  the  Herault  is  separated  from  Roussillon 
by  the  department  of  the  Aude,  as  all  who  are  but  com- 
monly read  in  statistical  history  well  know.  Both  the 
Aude  and  Herault  are  parts  of  ancient  Languedoc,  divided 
from  Koussillon  by  a  ridge  of  the  Pyrenees  Orientales, 
encircling  the  department  of  the  latter  name. 

Further,  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent  styles  Picardan  a 
"  spurious  "  white  wine.     Really,  this  is  to  display  great 
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ignorance  of  his  subject.  Picardan  is  a  pure  white  growth 
of  the  Herault,  dry  or  sweet,  according  to  the  soil.  It 
must  be  rarely  indeed  that  this  wine  is  imported  here  to 
"  adulterate  "  Sherry.  The  low  Sherries  of  Spain  may 
be  had  low  enough  in  price,  being  made  of  mixtures  of 
the  low  wines  of  the  country,  and  sold  for  what  they  are, 
according  to  the  order  sent  out  from  England.  There  is 
no  disguise;  price  rules  the  class,  and  generally,  if  not 
always,  Spain  can  meet  the  supply ;  her  low  mixing  wines 
are  cheap  enough.  Why  import  Picardan  here  at  the 
high  duty,  when  Cape  is  at  hand,  and  too  often  mingled 
with  Sherry  by  retailers?  It  is  probable  Sir  J.  E.  Ten- 
nent  confounded  this  Picardan  adulteration  with  the 
Chaudiere  wines  of  the  Herault,  so  called,  Picardan  being 
mixed  with  them,  because  used  there  "  to  imitate  Port, 
"  Sherry,  Madeira,  and  Figueras,  made  in  the  Herault 
"  and  vicinity.  These  are  successful  imitations,  highly 
"  brandied,  of  the  hot  wines  drank  in  England ;  and  being 
"  cheaper,  are  exported  thither  by  way  of  Cette,  well  re- 
"  paying  the  experiment  as  genuine  Oporto,  &c." — 
(Redding' s  History  of  Wines,  3rd  edition.) 

Although  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  writes 
down  the  Masdeu  wine  particularly,  and  the  wines  from 
the  South  of  France  generally,  I  have  no  intention  to 
argue  longer  in  their  defence.  The  lamented  Mr.  G.  R. 
Porter,  the  preceding  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  originally  a  wine-merchant  himself,  not  only  gave  a 
different  opinion  of  its  qualities  before  the  House  of 
Commons  Committee,  but  had  the  best  means  of  forming 
a  judgment  from  his  own  experience  : — "  I  have  wine  in 
"  my  own  cellar  which  I  have  had  seventeen  years  in 
"  bottle, — a  better  wine  I  would  never  wish  to  drink, — 
"  which  came  from  the  South  of  France."     This  was  the 
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very  wine  which  Mr.  Porter's  successor  calls  spurious 
Port — a  wine  in  repute  for  ages  before  the  Douro  wine 
was  known  out  of  Portugal. 

Before  I  quit  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  must  remark, 
that  among  other  arguments  against  French  wine,  Sir 
J.  E.  Tennent  quotes  a  Mr.  M'Gowan,  who,  in  184<1, 
stated  that  the  light  descriptions  of  Port  wine  were 
"  considered  too  light  for  the  drinkers  of  this  country ; 
"  they  like  stout  Port  wine,  and  light  Port  is  stronger 
"  than  the  best  descriptions  of  French  wines."  This 
exhibits  the  most  extraordinary  ignorance.  How  came 
it  that  the  taste  for  French  wines  endured  down  to  the 
year  1703,  when  the  cheapness  of  the  Portuguese  duty 
drove  out  the  French  ?  Nor  were  the  wines  of  Portugal 
strong  until  the  custom  of  pouring  gallons  of  brandy  into 
the  pipe,  about  1756,  took  place,  aud  then  not  to  the 
extent  it  has  done  since.  This  custom  was  censured  and 
noted  in  1777.  Now,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  gallons 
of  brandy  displace  so  much  wine,  and  till  the  brandy  is 
emasculated  by  time,  the  mixture  cannot  be  drunk. 
When  the  stomach  is  indurated  by  the  use  of  brandy  to 
a  certain  extent,  it  craves  for  that  which  has  an  increase 
of  heat.  Hence  arises  mischief,  in  gout,  and  even  apoplexy, 
from  the  use  of  such  brandied  wine,  which  never  arises 
from  that  which  is  pure.  French  wines  are,  naturally, 
as  strong  as  natural  Port;  but  the  French  do  not 
covet  brandy -wine;  they  drink  the  pure  grape-juice, 
such  as  Port  lovers  ought  to  receive  pure  from  Portugal. 

Again,  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  says, — "  The  fact  is  uncon- 
"  tested,  that  from  a  very  early  period  the  taste  of  the 
"  people  of  England  has  been  fixed  on  highly-flavoured 
"  and  full-bodied  wines,  in  preference  to  the  lighter  and 
"  lower  descriptions." — (Page  58.) 

L 
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Now,  I  will  give  no  other  reply  to  the  above  paragraph, 
to  prove  its  utter  fallibility,  than  a  reference  to  the  present 
volume,  page  111,  containing  the  returns  of  the  imports 
previous  to  the  Methuen  Treaty,  to  show  that  the  very 
reverse  was  the  fact,  and  that  the  Port  wine  introduction 
was  a  severe  struggle,  and  was  not  accomplished  until  the 
duties  on  Portuguese  wine  were  made  a  third  less  than 
those  of  France.  This  inferior  price — as  always  has 
been,  and  ever  will  be  the  case — this  cheapness  fixed  the 
Portuguese  wine.  Moreover,  the  Port  wines  first  intro- 
duced were  pure  wines ;  the  great  additions  of  brandy  did 
not  take  place  till  half  a  century  afterwards,  when  the 
vicious  Oporto  Company  was  formed,  and  the  wines  made 
strong  to  save  care  in  their  preservation.  Half  a  century 
more  under  the  usage  of  brandiecl  Port  made  pure  wine  be 
no  longer  regarded.  This  fact,  also,  disposes  of  Mr.  For- 
rester's evidence,  that  the  Methuen  Treatv  did  not  create 
a  taste  for  what  is  called  Port  wine  in  this  country ;  "  the 
"  taste  was  established,  and  the  Methuen  Treaty  main- 
"  tained  it."  To  show  this  to  be  incorrect,  I  refer  to  pages 
82  and  83  of  this  volume.  Mr.  Forrester  was  hasty  in 
this  statement ;  for  his  evidence  is  so  sterling  and  valuable 
in  general  as  to  Portuguese  wine,  that  haste,  or  perhaps 
non-possession  of  the  returns  prior  to  the  Methuen  Treaty, 
beyond  those  of  Port  wine  alone,  caused  him  to  give  the 
foregoing  opinion.  Mr.  Forrester  also  states,  that  the 
first  wines  imported  here  were  light  wines,  like  "  Claret 
"  or  Burgundy,  from  the  Minho,  shipped  at  Viana." 
Thus,  the  preceding  light  wines  of  France  were  originally 
opposed  by  light  wines  from  Portugal,  one-third  cheaper. 
The  subsequent  brandying,  which  began  about  1752,  was 
half  a  century  after  the  preference  duty  on  Port ;  and,  as 
M'Culloch  observes,   "  the  beverage  forced   upon  us  by 
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"  necessity  has  become  congenial  from  habit."  This  is 
the  true  state  of  the  case.  The  people  of  this  country 
did  not  reject  light  wines,  but  their  purses  did ;  and  the 
monopolists  of  Oporto,  to  save  trouble  in  looking  after 
them,  deluged  them  with  brandy,  or,  in  the  common, 
expressive  term,  "  fortified  "  them. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  wines  of  France,  in 
order  to  unfold  the  power  of  supply  which  that  country 
possesses,  and  to  show  that  something  more  than  convic- 
tion may  be  presumed  to  influence  the  expressions  of 
Sir  J.  E.  Tennent. 

The  production  of  France  in 


1848 

1849 

1850 

Years  f  1851 

of  the  "Oidium,"!  1852 

or  1853 

Vine  Disease.     I  1854 


was 


1,135,287,344  gallons. 
782,214,686 
983,786,166 
867,443,038 
626,133,222 
498,557,774 
237,377,118 


The  immense  decrease  in  1854  is  attributable  as  much 
to  the  remedies  to  cure  as  to  the  disease  itself — severe 
pruning.  Excluding  any  effect  of  the  disease,  let  the 
average  product  of  France  be  set  down  at  900,000,000  gal- 
lons, as  before  that  scourge  appeared,  which,  we  presume, 
as  with  the  potato,  is  but  temporary. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  Sicily.  From  that  island  we 
import  Marsala,  a  palatable  and  somewhat  generous  wine, 
which,  next  after  the  Sherries,  holds  an  important  place  in 
our  supplies.  It  owes  its  share  of  favour  to  the  moderation 
of  its  cost,  and  to  its  perfect  wholesomeness  in  quality, 
though  somewhat  warm. 

The  quantity  exported  during  the  year  1854  equalled 
18,530  pipes.  In  1853  the  quantity  was  22,834  pipes. 
Of  these  England  took,   in  1853,   4,938   pipes;  and   in 

l  2 
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185  4,  4,989  pipes.  To  this,  however,  must  be  added, 
besides,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  wine  sent  to  Malta  for 
the  garrison,  and  some  eventually  brought  to  England. 
In  1853,  the  number  of  pipes  sent  to  Malta  was  8,091 ; 
and  in  1854,  6,862  pipes. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  Sicilian  exports  of  this 
wine  from  1849  to  1854 : — 


Destination. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

Pipes. 

Pipes. 

Pipes. 

Pipes. 

Pipes. 

Pipes. 

England    . . 

5,997  . 

.    5,186   .. 

4,105  .. 

3,979  .. 

4,938  .. 

4,989 

America   . . 

776  . 

.    1,092  .. 

498  .. 

280  .. 

514  .. 

619 

Malta 

5,282  . 

.    3,940  .. 

3,866  .. 

5,121  .. 

8,091  .. 

6,862 

Italy 

100  . 

.       117  .. 

106  .. 

309  .. 

231  .. 

410 

Coastwise  . . 

1,268  . 

.    1,956  .. 

2,012  .. 

2,474  .. 

9,060  .. 

5,650 

Odessa 

276  . 

.       150  .. 

62  .. 

271 

— 

— 

13,699   13,071   10,649   12,434   22,834   18,530 

We  see  here  a  gradually  increased  supply  according  to 
the  demand.  Prices  rose  higher  than  usual  recently, 
because  cheap  Sherries  became  scarce.  Thus,  Marsala 
has  increased  in  repute  and  consequent  demand. 

The  shipments  made  in  185.2  exceeded  those  of  1851. 

This   is   not    attributable   to   the  demands  from  Russia. 

The   large    quantity  sent  in  1853  to  Malta  was  chiefly 

intended  for  the  English  market.     Finally,  then,  Sicily 

would  partake  of  the  benefits  arising  from  reduced  duties. 

The  next  wine-country  to  be  considered  is  Germany, 

adding   the  empire  of  Austria.     The  wines  grown  in  this 

country  are  of  great  variety ; — the  exquisite  Tokay,  the 

fine  wines  from  Ofen  and  Pesth,  the  vins  de  liqueur  of 

Capo  d'Istria,  Pirano,  and  others.     The  wines  of  Syrmia 

and  Posega,  in  Sclavonia,  of  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  many 

that  might  be   named,  all  possessing  good  flavour,    and 

many  of  considerable  strength.     The  wines  of  Piatra  are 

esteemed  ;  they  are  spirituous  and  warm,  and  by  many 
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preferred  to  the  Tokay.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  wines  of  the  Rhine,  which  are  so  well  known. 

The  following  may  be  relied  on  as  a  faithful  semi- 
official document,  handed  to  the  writer  from  Coblentz,  in 
January,  1854: — 

Statistics  of  the  Quantity  of  Wine  produced  in  the  States  of  the  German 
Commercial  Union  and  the  Empire  of  A  ustria. 


Sources 

Quantity 

of 

Prussian 

of 

STATES. 

Informa- 
tion. 

Acres. 

Prussian 
Eimers. 

Kingdom  of  Prussia 

_o>  0 

61,933 

442,416 

Average  of  six 

Duchy  of  Luxemburg 

3    <B 

4,709 

57,644 

years,     1843 
to  1848. 

Kingdom  of  Bavaria 

2  O 

104,231 

798,682 

Kingdom  of  Saxony 

2^« 

6,026 

23,620 

Kingdom  of  Wurternburg 

ft.  2 

104,632 

742,753 

Grand  Duchy  of  Baden 

59,152 

632,832 

Electorate  of  Hesse 

.2  -« 

1,518 

3,541 

Duchy  of  Hesse. . 

.,  <d  '35 

39,091 

232,890 

Duchy  of  Nassau 

Officii 
ofi 
Pn 

15,543 

62,450 

Sundries 

1,597 

3,072 

'at  15,  about  40 

millions      of 

398,432 

2,999,900 

gallons     an- 
nually —  al- 

Eimers 

most          all 
.     white  wine. 

Ioche. 

of 
Vienna. 

The  Empire  of  Austria, 

After 
official 
state- 

fat   12$,   about 
500    millions 

1      of       gallons 
annually    — 
almost       all 

Hungary,  &c. 

1,729,694 

41,139,231 

ments. 

-     white  wine. 

The  annual  manufacture  of  sparkling  Moselle  and  Hock 
may  be  estimated  at  500,000  bottles  within  the  Com- 
mercial Union. 

The  quality  of  a  large  portion  of  the  wines  of  these 
countries  is  superior.  Their  non-introduction  into  this 
country  may  be  attributed  to  the  length  of  conveyance 
and  the  expense,  added  to  the  high  duties.  The  expense 
from  Vienna  to  Hamburgh — the  best  and  quickest  route 
— is  about  40s.  per  hogshead.     Many  of  the  wines  might 
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come  rid  Trieste,  of  course  regulated  by  the  locality 
from  whence  the  wines  are  taken.  I  have  myself  tasted 
carefully,  for  trade  purposes,  both  red  and  white  wines  of 
the  empire.  The  prices  of  eight  of  the  white  ranged, 
delivered  on  the  quay  in  London,  from  £12  to  £30  per 
hogshead  of  46  gallons.  Seven  of  the  red  ranged  from 
£9  to  £19  in  the  same-sized  cask.  A  white  wine,  the 
"  Voeslauer  Schiller,"  and  a  red  wine,  "  Carlowitzer 
"  (Klostergarten),"  he  selected  and  purchased.  The  white 
wine  resembles  good  Chablis;  the  red  wine  surpassed 
many  average  Clarets,  at  half  the  price.  These  wines 
were  tasted  in  July,  1855,  and  therefore  bespeak  the 
quality  of  the  present  supply  in  a  disadvantageous  period. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  continually  increasing, 
and  were  an  impetus  given  by  a  low  rate  of  duty,  more 
and  more  attention  would  be  devoted,  not  only  to  the 
planting  new  ground,  but  to  the  better  cultivation,  both 
having  regard  to  quality  and  production,  as  an  adequate 
authority,  already  quoted,  well  observes  : — 

"  La  terre,  livree  a  des  mains  chaque  jour  plus  nom- 
"  breuses,  en  re9oit  des  soins  plus  industrieux. 

"  Le  petit  proprietaire,  avide  de  recueillir,  multiplie  les 
"  facons,  emploie  les  amendements  les  plus  varies,  les 
"  engrais  les  plus  puissants ;  et  l'usage  de  fumier,  tres- 
"  rare  autrefois,  devenu  maiutenant  la  regie  generale, 
"  developpe,  surtout  dans  les  cultures  en  plaine,  toute 
"  l'energie  de  la  production. 

"  Une  attention  plus  vigilante,  enfin,  preside  au  travail 
"  des  vendanges  et  a  celui  de  la  fabrication ;  les  celliers 
"  sont  mieux  tenus,  les  vins  mieux  conserves,  soumis  a 
"  plus  de  preparations,  et  le  commerce  vient  encore 
"  ajouter  aux  ressources  nouvelles  de  1' agriculture  Tart 
"  particulier  de  ses  procedes." 
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To  recapitulate,  therefore,  the  product  of  tne  most 
notorious  vine  lands  accessible  by  sea  on  the  coasts  of 
the  European  and  African  continents  (the  wines  of  Asia, 
Australia,  South  America,  and  the  Crimea  in  Europe,  it 
is  not  possible  to  estimate),  will  give  an  approximation  to 
the  growths  from  which  we  might  choose  to  exchange  our 
manufactures,  when,  by  lower  duties,  it  was  made  worth 
while,  even  to  the  extent  of  29,000,000  or  30,000,000  of 
gallons  more  than  at  present.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
commerce  will  continually  produce  an  augmentation  of 
production : — 


S  France 

•"*  Austria  and  Hungary 

s    Spain  . . 

•""  Italy     . . 

»/■  German    States,    Prussia,    Luxemburg,    Saxony 

Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  Baden,  Hesse,  &c. 
V   Portugal  (total  product),  Oporto,  Lisbon,  &c. 
Sicily 

Azores  Isles 
Canary 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  14,000  leaguers  of  60  gallons 
Cyprus,  "  the  commandery,"  10,000  jars  of  5  bot- 
tles ;    5,000   of  muscadine,  much  common   but 
pitchy  30,000 

Turkish  Principalities,  as  Servia,  Wallachia,  &c.  . .  170,000 

Estimate  of  all  kinds      . .  1,876,990,000 


Gallons. 

900,000,000 

500,000,000 

220,000,000 

195,000,000 

45,000,000 

10,500,000 

3,000,000 

575,000 

1,875,000 

840,000 


Greece,  4,640,000  okes,  much  pitchy  but  much  good  in  the 
islands  ;  Adriatic  Isles,  some  very  good.  Sardinia,  Corsica, 
Elba,  all  produce  wines. 

Ionian  Isles,  Zante,  8,000  casks  dry  and  sweet ;  Cephalonia, 
Corfu,  &c.  8,000  casks. 

This  is  a  tolerably  well-stored  cellar  from  which  to  select 
thirty  or  forty  millions  of  gallons.  Most  happy  would 
the  foreigner  be  to  exchange  his  wines  for  our  goods,  if  a 
duty  of  500  per  cent,  and  more  were  not  laid  upon  them. 
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Again,  in  regard  to  what  are  called  very  fine  and  rare 
■wines,  they  are  often  rendered  fine  and  rare  by  the  caprices 
of  fashion,  and  possess  no  intrinsic  value  beyond  many 
other  species. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  lowered  the  duties  on  so  many  articles, 
to  meet  the  evil  of  the  non-interchange  of  productions. 
He  knew  the  revenue  would  soon  be  repaired  by  increased 
consumption.  "With  a  Free-trade  ministry,  I  believe  the 
same  principle  would  still  be  carried  out  in  regard  to 
wine,  had  it  not  been  for  the  war.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent 
nowhere  admits  this  principle,  not  being  a  Free-trader  at 
heart,  to  judge  from  his  arguments,  which  give  over  every 
consideration  to  revenue. 

"  The  only  inducement  to  export  British  manufactures 
'  is  the  value  that  can  be  received  in  return ;  the  quantity 
c  and  value  of  those  that  can  be  exported  must  necessarily 
(  be  limited  by  the  quantity  and  value  of  foreign  goods 
f  which  are  imported,  as  there  is  no  other  means  of  paying 
1  for  them.  For  this  reason,  it  is  not  the  allowing  British 
'  goods  to  be  exported  free  of  duty,  but  the  consumption 
'  of  foreign  and  colonial  goods  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
c  which  determines  the  quantity  of  British  manufactures 
1  that  can  be  exported  (agricultural  produce  being  always 
c  too  dear  to  find  a  market  abroad) ;  and  therefore  every 
c  regulation  of  the  law  which  serves  to  restrain,  in  any 
'  degree,  the  consumption  of  foreign  goods,  restrains,  in 
'  the  same  degree,  the  sale  of  British  manufactures  for 
f  exportation." — (Sir  H.  Parnell.) 

Out,  then,  upon  the  fag-end  of  Protectionist  pleas,  about 
one  thing  being  a  luxury,  and  another  a  necessary.  All 
articles  of  commerce  come  within  the  same  category  here ; 
all  forbid  alike  any  injurious  boundary  to  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  British  goods.     Mr.  Gladstone  fully  subscribed 
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to  this  irrefutable  doctrine  in  the  case  of  wine.  The 
financial  state  of  the  country  not  admitting  reduction  at 
the  moment,  without  a  substitute,  even  for  a  temporary 
dilapidation.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  say  he  would  retain 
the  tax  because  wine  was  a  luxury.  He  knew  well  that 
ten  times  the  quantity  of  wine  consumed  here  that  is  con- 
sumed now,  would  cause  ten  times  more  tonnage  to  be 
employed  in  its  importation,  and  ten  times  more  in  the 
exportation  of  our  manufactures  in  return.  Let  Manches- 
ter, and  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield,  and  Glasgow,  look 
and  think  well  on  this  point.  Let  the  ports  of  London, 
and  Liverpool,  and  Hull,  and  Greenock  attend  to  it.  It 
is  well  worth  their  serious  consideration,  against  the  time 
comes  when  we  can  spare  revenue  enough  to  fill  a  tempo- 
rary gap,  while  the  change  is  effecting.  Of  the  opinion  of 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  this  point  I 
know  nothing ;  but  if  he  does  not  agree  on  this  question 
with  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  is  no  Free-trader.  If  he  says, 
"  What  shall  we  do  about  the  malt,  and  the  spirits,  and  this 
"  separate  interest,  and  that  separate  interest  ?  "  in  place  of 
looking  at  the  more  important  combination  of  great  prin- 
ciples before  him,  he  is  not  a  Free-trader,  but  a  Protec- 
tionist. He  cannot,  I  know,  reduce  these  duties  now.  I  do 
not  expect  what  is  unreasonable.  I  fear,  with  our  present 
expenditure,  it  will  be  too  long  out  of  his  power,  if  he  de- 
sire it  ever  so  strongly  ;  but  I  do  expect,  in  common  with 
all  who  have  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
that  he  feels  no  more  difference  about  the  Free-trade 
principle  in  wine  than  about  any  other  article  of  traffic, 
and  that  he  would  make  no  disavowal  of  his  want  of  power 
to  reduce  the  duties,  because  wine  is  to  be  styled,  par 
excellence,  a  luxury.  I  have  shown  it  is  not  a  luxury,  any 
more  than  many  other  articles.     That  the  subject  should 
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be  mooted  just  now,  when  its  object  is  for  the  moment 
impracticable,  as  I  admit,  and  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  should  have  to  veto  it  against  the  Pontefract 
Member,  or  the  trade  be  disturbed  about  it  needlessly, 
through  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent's  revival  of  an  agitation  which  he 
imagines,  under  an  hallucination  of  an  extraordinary  kind, 
he  can  finally  settle — is  certainly  not  my  fault,  in  noticing  a 
volume  issued  apparently  under  the  wing  of  authority. 
Coming  from  a  Government  official,  it  could  not  but  com- 
mand attention  in  one  who  believes,  as  I  do,  that  the 
system  introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  recently,  in 
the  debate  on  the  "  Limited  Liability  Bill,"  openly  and 
avowedly  supported  by  Lord  Palmerston,  is  the  correct 
system  to  enlarge  our  trade  and  increase  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  The  existing  system  of  duties  on  wine  not 
only  limits  the  production  of  English  goods,  but  also 
the  production  of  other  countries.  Let  this  be  remem- 
bered. 

We  are  told  by  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  that  as  wine  is  a 
luxury,  which  he  is  of  opinion  he  has  proved,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  is  to  extort  from  it  the  highest 
possible  amount  of  duty  without  injuring  the  consumption. 
This  is  the  old  Protectionist  principle.  The  new,  enlight- 
ened, reasonable,  and  nationally  lucrative  principle  is  to 
increase  income  by  increased  consumption.  On  this  basis 
stands  the  Free-trade  fabric  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his 
supporters.  Recall  the  principle  of  taxing  our  imports 
ad  libitum,  according  to  the  old  system,  and  as  wine 
is  now  taxed,  reject  all  connection  of  that  commodity 
with  an  increased  and  advantageous  exchange  of  manufac- 
tures in  payment,  and  we  should  have  back  again  the 
hideous  and  injurious  system  of  duties  at  hundreds  per 
cent.,  and  of  total  prohibitions.  It  is  evident  that  the  taxes 
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upon  our  home  productions  consumed  at  home  should  not 
be  considered  as  obstacles  in  reference  to  foreign  im- 
ports in  exchange  for  manufactured  goods,  and  to  the 
revenue  produced  by  moderate  duties.  These  duties  tell 
doubly :  first,  by  increasing  the  national  wealth ;  and 
secondly,  by  augmenting  the  revenue,  instead  of  bene- 
fiting the  latter  only  by  contracting  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  the  people.  Our  home  productions 
and  their  consumption  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  mat- 
ter, because  they  do  not  augment  the  mass  of  the 
national  wealth  in  so  enlarged  a  sense,  whatever  amount 
they   contribute   to  the   revenue. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  EIGHTS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  TO  SHARE  IN  THE  REFINEMENTS  WHICH 
THEIR  INDUSTRY  HAS  PROMOTED — SOME  OF  SIR  J.  E.  TENNENT's  INCON- 
SISTENCIES  POINTED   OUT. 

While  contemplating  the  subject  of  increased  con- 
sumption in  foreign  wines  under  the  proposed  reduced 
duty,  and  the  probability  of  maintaining  the  interests  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  common  with  the  promotion  of  the 
comforts  of  the  community,  it  will  be  well  to  reflect  upon 
industry  and  its  elements — upon  its  distribution  and 
rewards.  Industry  is  the  application  of  the  physical  and 
mental  energies  of  man  to  procure  from  the  earth  those 
productive  riches  which  are  latent  without  its  persevering 
efforts,  and  Avhich  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way  than 
by  human  labour  in  some  form. 

To  whose  labour  do  we  look  ?  Whose  sinews  are  strained 
and  often  overwrought  to  gain  the  desired  results?  The 
physical  strength  of  the  miner  and  the  labourer,  the  skilful 
manipulation  of  the  artisan,  the  cunning  contrivances  of 
the  inventor,  are  all  brought  into  action  for  the  common 
end.  The  capitalist  is  poor  without  these  collateral  aids. 
The  inventions  of  genius  lie  dormant  but  for  them.  But 
with  all  these  in  unison,  another  and  most  important  aid 
is  necessary.  There  must  be  consumers ;  in  other  words, 
there  must  be  a  market,  without  which  the  wages  of  the 
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labourer  cannot  be  paid,  nor  the  wealth  of  the  capitalist 
increased. 

To  create  a  market,  productions  must  be  interchanged. 
The  miner  must  exchange  with  the  agriculturist  and 
artisan.  They,  in  return,  must  supply  the  necessities  of 
the  miner,  and  society  in  general  must  interchange.  One 
market  begets  another.  Commerce  is  generated,  distribut- 
ing with  a  prudent  hand,  and  seeking  and  opening  channel 
upon  channel,  giving  outlets  to  production,  and  returning 
riches  in  proportion  to  the  industry,  energy,  and  sound- 
ness of  adventure  displayed. 

To  enter  into  political  economy  is  not  my  intention.  I 
would  only  glance  rapidly  at  the  growth  of  certain  duties, 
and  the  commercial  results,  in  order  to  show  that  what- 
ever interferes  with  consumption  militates  against  pro- 
duction, and  inflicts  injury  on  the  trading  interchange  of 
nations. 

Restrictive  and  prohibitory  duties,  excepting  from  politi- 
cal necessities,  are  most  injurious  in  their  effects;  even  when 
moderately  levied,  such  duties  are  scarcely  justifiable.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  raised  with  a  just 
consideration  of  their  wholesome  amount,  in  order  that 
the  energy  of  the  producer,  the  enjoyment  of  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  free  interchange  of  commodities,  should 
suffer  as  little  as  possible.  Monopolies  are,  above  all 
things,  prejudicial.  Their  effect  is  to  prop  up  particular 
interests,  to  create  undue  influences,  and  raise  natural 
values  to  artificial  and  exorbitant  rates.  Even  taxation 
on  a  necessary  may  become  an  Exchequer  monopoly,  of 
which  the  case  of  wine  too  glaringly  exhibits  an  example, 
with  its  five  hundred  per  cent,  duties. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  larger  and  the 
nearer  market  must  always  be  the  most  profitable.     All 
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the  world  knows,  that  where  the  greatest  number  of 
consumers  is  located,  the  readiest  avenue  of  production 
is  to  be  found.  Similar  natural  results  can  only  be  inter- 
rupted by  extraordinary  means;  such  as  fiscal  require- 
ments or  impolitic  commercial  treaties. 

Extended  commerce  is  equivalent  to  increased  employ- 
ment. Both  affect  alike  the  interest,  industry,  and 
comfort  of  the  population. 

At  present,  the  subject  is  restricted  to  the  consumption 
of  a  production  strictly  foreign,  for  which,  in  return,  we 
export  a  considerable  portion  of  our  own  manufactures. 
These  cannot  be  exchanged  with  a  particular  commodity, 
because  it  is  oppressed  by  excessive  fiscal  regulations,  and 
the  high  cost  thus  artificially  attached  to  it.  Therefore, 
being  restricted  in  consumption,  our  own  manufactures  are 
restricted  in  their  turn.  There  can  be  no  doubt  our  own 
trade  is  contracted  this  way  to  a  very  serious  extent. 
Industrial  fabrics,  which  would  be  sent  from  this  country 
in  exchange,  remain  at  home.  We  cannot  extend  our 
dealings  with  the  foreigner,  nor  can  he,  in  return,  deal 
half  as  largely  with  us  as  he  wishes  to  do.  The  ready, 
easy,  honest,  and  inoppressive  mode  of  gaining  the  means 
to  pay  our  taxes,  is  commercial  prosperity.  It  is  that  which 
worthily  eases  the  weight  of  taxation,  enriches  the  com- 
munity, and  enhances  the  revenue.  "  Let  it  be  borne  in 
"  mind,  that  we  are  generally  the  importers  of  the  raw 
"  materials  and  the  exporters  of  the  manufactured  ones, 
"  and  that  ninety  parts  in  every  hundred  of  the  price  of 
"  manufactured  articles  consist  of  wages  of  labour  and 
"  profits  of  capital,  and  must  therefore  most  materially 
"  contribute  to  the  taxes/'— (J.  Hume,  Speech,  9th  Feb- 
ruary, 1830.) 

"  Happily,  however,  the  desires  of  man  vary  with  the 
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"  circumstances  under  which  he  is  placed,  extending  with 
"  every  extension  of  the  means  of  gratifying  them,  till, 
"  in  highly  civilized  countries,  they  appear  almost  illimita- 
"  ble.  This  endless  craving  of  the  human  mind,  its  in- 
"  ability  to  rest  satisfied,  with  previous  acquisitions,  com- 
"  bined  with  the  constant  increase  of  population,  renders 
"  the  demand  for  new  inventions  and.  discoveries  as 
"  intense  at  one  period,  as  at  another,  and  provides  for 
"  the  continued  advancement  of  society. 

u  What  is  a  luxury  in  one  age  becomes  a  necessary 
"  in  the  next/'— (M'Culioch,  p.  680.) 

These  observations  may  exhibit  the  advantages  of  a 
general  distribution  of  commerce,  which  shares  its  benefits 
with  its  humblest  instruments.  The  consequent  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  artisan  and  labourer,  thus 
arising,  enables  them  to  partake  in  easier  and  more  com- 
fortable habits  of  living,  even  to  becoming  recipients  of 
the  growing  refinements  of  the  age. 

Temperance  is  not  adverse  to  the  consumption  of  wine ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  readiest  and  strongest  argument  for  its 
use.  Excess  need  not  be  encouraged  to  obtain  a  large 
consumption,  for  it  is  happily  limited  to  the  few.  Why, 
then,  should  wine  not  be  within  the  general  means  of  the 
community  ?  A  temperate  use  is  not  only  wholesome, 
but  is  desirable  in  our  climate.  It  increases  enjoyment, 
cements  domestic  habits,  and  precludes  the  injurious 
resort  to  the  use  of  ardent  drink.  While  it  has  these 
advantages,  its  use  refines  the  taste  and  elevates  the  social 
feelings,  in  the  same  degree  as  dram-drinking  degrades 
them. 

The  comparisons  which  are  frequently  made  between 
the  use  of  the  several  beverages  in  our  domestic  system 
are  speculative  criteria.     Although  they  may  show  which 
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beverage  is  consumed  in  the  larger  proportion,  they  do 
not  embrace  the  very  important  element  for  calculation — 
the  expense  at  which  each  may  be  consumed.  This  is  an 
essential  item,  before  we  can  arrive  at  proper  premises,  to 
ascertain  the  correct  result,  or  even  a  probable  approach 
to  it. 

One  pound  of  coffee,  or  a  pound  of  tea,  will  go  much 
further  with  one  person  than  another.  Some  drink 
tea  and  coffee  almost  as  essences ;  others  barely  flavour 
the  water.  It  is  the  same  with  spirits  :  some  prefer  half- 
dilution,  others  two-thirds ;  indeed,  the  mixing  is  as 
capricious  as  the  taste.  It  is  clear  that  economy  in  the 
use  of  either  is  regulated  by  the  extent  of  dilution.  It  is 
not  thus  with  wines.  These  are  consumed,  with  very 
little  exception,  as  they  are  purchased.  The  distinction, 
then,  between  the  several  beverages  in  domestic  use,  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  while  nearly  all  can  be  reduced  to  a 
scale  of  economy  suited  to  the  means  of  the  most  indigent 
labourer,  artisan,  or  mechanic,  wine  cannot  be  diluted, 
so  as  to  meet  the  means  of  such,  whether  taken  as  a  medi- 
cine or  a  social  relaxation.  The  result  has  been,  that 
where  price  is  a  matter  of  consideration,  the  articles  which 
can  be  reduced  within  the  scale  of  domestic  economy  have 
received  an  impetus,  and  entered  into  a  consumption  far 
exceeding  expectation.  Wine,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
remained  stationary.  The  articles  which  are  generally 
used  in  dilution  have  had  the  advantage  of  reduced  duties. 
Wine,  which  does  not  admit  of  such  a  dilution,  has  been 
subject  to  most  exorbitant  exactions. 

Coffee,  which — 

In  1836  reached  only        . .    23,295,046  lbs.  or    93,180,184  galls. 

In  1855,  at  the  reduced  du- 
ties of  1845,  reached  the 
considerable  increase  of. .    37,470,970    „        149,883,880    „ 
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Tea  shows  similar  results  : — 

In  1836  the  consumption  was  equal  to            . .    146,296,016  galls. 
And  in  1855  it  arrived  at         247,881,388     „ 

Chocolate,  which — 

In  1836  was  only   ..  ..      1,084,170  lbs.  or      4,336,680     „ 

Rose  in  1855  to      ..  ..      4,563,782    „..      18,255,128     „ 

Spirits,  which — 

In  1836  amounted  to 29,475,914     „ 

Were  in  1855 30,999,492     „ 

Beer,  which  was — 

In  1836 587,880,360     „ 

And  in  1852 645,398,568     „ 

Fell  in  1855  to 540,143,268     „ 

The  duty  on  Malt  was  raised  in  1854  from  2s.  8id.  to 
4s.  per  bushel,  and — 

The  falling  off  is         115,255,300  galls. 

Notwithstanding  these  returns,  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  thinks 
it  conclusive  that  the  great  increase  in  the  use  of  tea  and 
coffee  is  mainly  owing  to  the  growth  of  temperance  and 
the  high  tone  of  refinement  spreading  over  the  land ! 
Such  a  refinement  is  unhappily  Utopian.  The  ability  to 
attain  so  desirable  a  state  of  things  is  sadly  contradicted 
by  the  struggles  which  our  labouring,  and  too  many  of 
the  industrious  classes  of  a  higher  grade,  are  compelled  to 
undergo  to  obtain  the  necessary  means  of  sustenance, 
under  pinching  contrivance  and  a  starving  economy. 

Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  adopts  the  suggestion  that  the  in- 
creasing use  of  coffee  may  be  assigned  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing causes  in  the  decline  of  that  of  wine  in  France  and 
Belgium.  "  A  similar  fact,"  he  says,  "  has  been  noticed 
"  in  relation  to  England."  He  then  quotes  the  late  Mr. 
Porter,  without  adopting  the  same  free-trade  principles 
and  extensive  views  which  that  experienced  gentleman 
entertained.    Sir  James  brings  his  whole  argument  against 
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the  use  of  wine.  It  is  for  him  to  reconcile  these  state- 
ments with  his  previous  remarks,  when  speaking  of  the 
altered  habits  of  society  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He 
says  :  "  The  same  social  change  has,  for  some  years  back, 
"  been  apparent  in  France ;"  and  then  lie  adds,  in  the 
next  sentence,  speaking  of  wine  :  "  The  gross  consumption 
"  of  France  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population 
"  and  the  diffusion  of  wealth.  It  has  increased  98  per 
"  cent,  since  1831.  The  lower  classes  have  been  enabled  to 
"  drink  more  of  the  ordinary  wines,  but  the  higher  classes 
"  have  accustomed  themselves  to  drink  less  of  the  finer." 

He  again  remarks  : — "  The  fact  is  uncontested,  that  from 
"  a  very  early  period  the  taste  of  the  people  of  England 
"  has  been  fixed  on  highly-flavoured  and  full-bodied  wines, 
"  in  preference  to  the  lighter  and  lower  descriptions." 
He  re-echoes  this  observation,  in  almost  the  same  words, 
in  another  place,  to  establish  a  full  conviction  that  such 
is  a  fact  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  present  inquiry. 

The  foregoing  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the  inconsist- 
ency and  want  of  keeping  to  fair  inference  which  Sir  James 
displays.  Such  a  course  partakes  more  strongly  of  parti- 
sanship than  the  candid  and  sincere  desire  to  arrive  at  the 
truth. 

In  drawing  a  comparison  between  France  and  England, 
allusion  is  made  to  the  large  use,  in  this  country,  of  tea 
and  coffee  over  the  use  of  those  articles  in  France.  Sir 
James  is  forgetful  of  his  previous  statement  respecting 
the  effect  the  use  of  coffee  has  had  assigned  to  it,  in  pro- 
moting the  disuse  of  wine  in  that  country.  He  says  the 
"  limited  use  of  tea  in  France  tends  to  keep  up  the  con- 
"  sumption  of  wine  at  breakfast  and  other  times,  when 
"  the  lower  orders  of  England  resort  to  tea."  But  Sir 
James  omits  to  observe  that  in  France  the  prohibitory 
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system  operates  against  tea,  in  the  same  mode  as  our  high 
duties  check  the  use  of  wine  here.  The  comparison,  there- 
fore, is  wholly  inadmissible.  As  regards  the  use  of  coffee 
in  the  two  countries,  the  consumption  is  nearly  equal,  in 
proportion  to  the  population.  In  England,  in  1853,  it 
was  37,361,387  lbs.,  to  a  population  of  twenty-seven  mil- 
lions ;  and  in  France,  the  same  year,  43,904,876  lbs.,  to  a 
population  of  thirty-seven  millions.  Thus,  coffee,  on  the 
whole,  is  consumed  in  a  larger  quantity  in  England  than 
in  Prance. 

In  regard  to  spirits  in  England,  where  beer  is  supposed 
to  be  the  drink  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  the  con- 
sumption far  exceeds  that  of  France.  In  1854,  our  con- 
sumption of  spirits  was  over  thirty-one  millions  of  gallons, 
and  that  of  France  did  not  exceed  sixteen  millions.  This 
includes  even  the  large  quantity  used  for  fortifying  wines. 

The  following  is  an  average  comparison  of  the  national 
drinks  of  France  and  England  : — 


France. 

United  Kingdom. 

Gallons. 

lbs. 

Gallons. 

lbs. 

Beer  .. 

.      90,310,000 

— 

.      585,720,000 

— 

Wine . . 

.    396,000,000 

— 

6,700,000 

— 

Cider,  &c. 

.      99,000,000 

— 

5,580,000 

— 

Spirits 

.      16,000,000 

— 

31,000,000 

— 

Tea     . . 

— 

470,000     . 

— 

61,000,000 

Coffee 

— 

46,000,000     . 

— 

36,000,000 

Total     . 

601,310,000 

46,470,000 

629,000,000 

97,000,000 

The  bibacious  disposition  of  the  English,  comparing  the 
populations  of  the  two  countries,  thus  very  far  exceeds 
that  of  France.  This  may  arise  from  our  carnivorous 
disposition,  which  surpasses  that  of  our  neighbours. 
However  this  may  be,  we  certainly  consume  more  of  the 
temperate  than  the  alcoholic  drinks.  Tea  and  coffee  re- 
duced into  gallons  would  be  equal  to  388,000,000. 
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"  In  order  to  make  the  conclusion  valid,  the  estimate 
"  should  exhibit  the  price  of  wine  in  the  different  coun- 
"  tries,  and  the  ability  of  the  inhabitants  to  buy ;  the 
"  proportion  which  the  wealthier  and  higher  classes  bear 
"  to  the  lower  and  poorer,  and  also  of  the  respective  quan- 
"  tities  of  the  other  stimulating  and  intoxicating  drinks  of 
"  which  the  inhabitauts  of  each  country  make  use  in 
"  addition  to  wine." 

As  to  the  first  part  of  the  required  estimate  of  price,  we 
find  that  each  country  consumes  largest  of  that  which  is 
cheapest.  In  England,  beer ;  in  France,  wine ;  and  again 
in  France,  coffee  and  cider;  and  in  England,  coffee  and 
tea.     The  cheapest  drink  after  these  is  spirits. 

The  proportion  which  the  higher  classes  bear  to  the 
rest  of  the  population  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  it  admits 
of  no  comparison  with  the  wealthy  middle  classes,  and 
the  better-paid  class  of  artisans.  The  desirable  increased 
consumption  of  wine  is  among  these  classes.  It  is  not 
dependent  on  the  labourers  of  the  lower  class,  as  is  so 
artfully  dwelt  upon  by  all  the  opponents  of  reducing  the 
duties. 

The  alcoholic  strength  of  the  fermented  and  intoxicating 
drinks  in  use  in  both  countries  does  not  preponderate  nor 
equal  in  England  the  volume  of  those  beverages  taken  in 
France.     Thus : — 

Beer  is  consumed  six-fold  in  England  to  France  ;  Pure  Alcohol  average. 

the  strength  is      ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  5'50     ..         — 

Wine   is   consumed  sixty-six   fold   in    France    to 

England —       ••      H'50 

British  Spjirit  in  England  is  equal  to  Brandy  in 

France 52-0       ..         — 

Brandy  in  France  is  equal  to  Gin  in  England     . .  — -       . .      53  39 

Cider  is  drunk  nineteen-fold  in  France  to  England  (same  strength.) 

57-50  64-89 


7 -39  per  cent. 
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The  drinks  of  France,  then,  are  7*39  per  cent,  stronger 
in  volume  of  alcohol  than  those  of  England. 

Taking  the  average  of  pure  alcohol  consumed  in 
100  gallons  of  each  article,  we  arrive  at  the  amount  of 
intoxicating  liquors  consumed  in  the  two  countries  : — 

Alcohol.  Pure  Alcohol. 

Gallons.  Gallons. 

France  consumes        90,310,000  Beer,       5-50  per  cent,  or    4,967,050 
396,000,000  Wine,    11-50         „  45,540,00 

99,000,000  Cider,      8-  „  7,920,000 

16,000,000  Spirit,    53-39         „  8,534,600 

601,310,000         ..  or  pure  alcohol  66,961,050 


England  consumes    585,720,000  Beer,  5"50  per  cent,  or  32,214,600 

6,700,000  Wine,  16-50         „               1,105,500 

5,580,000  Cider,  8"             „                  446,400 

31,000,000  Spirit,  52'             „             16,120,000 


629,000,000         . .  or  pure  alcohol  49,886,500 


The  calculations  of  spirit  in  wine  are  after  Mr.  Brand's 
scale.  They  are  confessedly  inexact,  but  still  they  ap- 
proximate to  the  truth  sufficiently  for  the  present 
purpose. 

The  quantity  of  wine  consumed  in  France  far  exceeds 
that  named  in  the  above  calculation,  which  is  only  the 
wine  upon  which  the  "  droits  "  are  paid. 

The  growers  themselves  are  not  liable  to  those  duties 
when  consuming  the  produce  of  their  own  vineyards  at 
the  place  of  production.  In  the  Enquete  Legislative  sur 
Tlmpot  des  Boissons,  1851,  the  growers  numbered,  with 
their  families,  12,000,000  persons.  If  they  reside  in  the 
places  subject  to  the  "  droit  d'entree,"  they  are  liable 
as  the  other  inhabitants.  This  tax  includes  that  for  the 
profit  of  the  State  and  the  octroi  de  la  ville. 

"  Taking  the  instance  of  Paris,  bearing  in  mind  the 
"  high  taxes  and  octroi  upon  wines  entering  the  barriers, 
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"  would  seem  to  be  an  evidence  that  the  very  freest  use 
"  of  wine  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  a  high  rate  of 
"  duty."  observes  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent. 

The  octroi  duty  of  llf.  55  c.,  and  the  etat  droits 
8f.  80  a,  are;  together,  20  f.  35  c.  per  hectolitre,  or 
22  gallons ;  this  is  levied  upon  all  qualities  ;  and  although 
it  is  complained  of  as  a  high  tax,  what  is  it  compared 
with  our  duty  of  5s.  9d.  per  gallon  ?  the  one  amounts  to 
£6.  6s.  6d.  for  22  gallons,  the  other  is  under  17s.  The 
evidence  of  the  high  duties  affecting  the  consumption 
of  wine  in  Paris  is  very  inconclusive. 

Although  Redding  observes, — "  That  the  duty  on  wine 
"  for  home  consumption  in  the  French  capital  is  greater 
"  than  the  duty  charged  in  England  on  its  import,"  it  is 
evidently  a  mistake ;  because  Redding  gives  the  duty 
itself,  which  contradicts  the  above  paragraph.  It  says, 
that  a  great  deal  of  wine  consumed  in  Paris  is  not  worth 
more  than  12s.  6d.  the  hectolitre  (of  26  old  gallons),  and 
pays  17s.  6d.  duty.  Thus,  while  the  mistake  is  so  obvious, 
it  cannot  strengthen  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent's  argument;  it 
does  not  even  weaken  the  authority  of  Redding,  because 
he  gives  the  amount  of  duty  in  figures.  If  this  has  been 
intentionally  reverted  to,  it  betrays  the  special  pleading 
of  an  advocate  rather  than  the  ingenuousness  of  a  frank 
inquirer. 

The  difficulty  of  introducing  a  new  wine  into  this 
country  is  more  in  name  than  fact.  Witness  the  con- 
stant, if  not  universal  use  of  the  wine  sent  from  one 
district  to  improve,  for  merchantable  purposes,  the  wines 
of  another.  Much  of  the  wines  of  the  Rhone  and  South  of 
France  is  transmitted  to  Bordeaux  for  adapting  Claret  to 
the  Euglish  taste.  The  great  difficulty  to  overcome  is  not 
so  much  any  distaste  for  the  wine  in  its  pure  state,  as  the 
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opposition  of  those  who,  by  skilful  combination,  render  it 
saleable  at  a  higher  profit  than  its  natural  state  might 
realize.  The  greatest,  if  not  only  difficulty  to  overcome 
in  the  successful  introduction  of  a  new  wine,  under  its 
own  name,  is  the  prejudice  raised  against  it  by  merchants 
themselves,  who,  fearing  an  interruption  to  an  established 
trade  in  one  or  two  customary  kinds,  dread  an  innovator, 
although  the  wine  may  be  freely  used  under  a  favourite 
cognomen. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

WILL    THE    USE    OF   WINE    SUPERSEDE   HOME-MADE   ALCOHOLIC   BEVERAGES — 
INFERENCES   FROM   PAST   CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  question  "  whether  the  use  of  wine  is  to  supersede 
"  that  of  beer  and  spirits,  and  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
"  malt  duty  and  excise?"  is  very  adroitly  put  forward, 
and  might  embarrass  a  superficial  inquirer.  There  is  no 
affinity  between  the  cases.  The  duties  on  wines  are 
raised  from  a  foreign  production ;  the  Excise  and  malt 
duties  are  levied  upon  home  productions. 

The  Customs'  duties  have  elements  of  regulation  inap- 
plicable to  those  of  the  Excise.  They  have  been  imposed 
for  reasons  sometimes  subversive  of  their  financial  element, 
from  being  guided  by  political  and  commercial  motives. 
They  have  been  at  times  prohibitory,  and  frequently  re- 
strictive ;  while  Excise  duties  are  essentially  financial. 

If  there  were  any  analogy  between  the  two  series  of 
duties,  even  then  morality  and  social  well-being  would 
advocate  low  duties  on  the  one  rather  than  on  the  other, 
where  manufacturing  industry  is  concerned.  Spirits 
are  essentially  luxuries ;  but  even  with  them,  excessive 
duties  have  promoted  evil  rather  than  good.  "  The  real 
"  effect  of  the  high  duties  has  been  to  throw  the  supply  of 
"  a  large  proportion  of  the  demand  into  the  hands  of 
"  illicit  distillers,  and  to  superadd  the  atrocities  of 
"  the  smuggler  to  the  idleness  and  dissipation  of  the 
"  drunkard/' 
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The  high  duties  on  malt  have  always  been  urged  as  the 
promoting  cause  for  the  increasing  consumption  of  ardent 
spirits.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know,  from  every  well- 
informed  authority,  that  wherever  the  national  drink  has 
been  easy  of  access  from  its  cheapness,  sobriety  has  cha- 
racterized the  habits  of  the  people.  "  All  that  the  fiscal 
"  regulations  and  police  enactments  intended  to  promote 
"  sobrietv  have  ever  done,  is  to  make  bad  worse — to  irritate 
"  and  disgust — to  make  the  lower  classes  more  enamoured 
"  of  that  which  they  conceive  is  unjustly  withheld  from 
"  them,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  elude  and  defeat  the 
"  law." 

Again,  there  is  no  proportion  in  the  relative  imposts  on 

beer  and  wine.  The  duty  on  beer  is  about  eleven  farthings 

per  gallon,  while  that  on  wine  is  5s.  9d.  per  gallon.   Thus, 

the  duty  on  wine  is  twenty  times  more  than  the  duty  on 

beer.     A  serious  reflection  arises  in  promoting  the  use  of 

beer,  which  is  entirely  overlooked — the  quantity  of  food  it 

displaces,  which,  in  times  of  scarcity  or  dearness,  is  a 

weighty  consideration.     The  vine  displaces  nothing,  and 

will  be  productive  where  corn  will  not  grow.     In  1853 

we  used  41,072,486  bushels  of  malt,  and  in  that  year  we 

entered  for  home  consumption — 

Cora,  Grain,  and  Wheat     ..    4,951,310  quarters. 
Barley  828,670       „ 


5,779,980       „     or  46,239,840  bushels. 
Thus  beer  alone  takes  up  this  quantity,   and,  in  addition, 
the  large   quantity   converted  into  spirits.     This    should 
command  some  attention. 

The  revenue,  however,  is  in  no  danger  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  wine  on  the  use  of  beer.  The  calculations  for 
consumption  under  the  one  shilling  per  gallon  duty  did 
not  contemplate  anything  like  a  daily  use  of  wine,  but,  as 
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regards  the  labouring  classes,  only  an  occasional  indul- 
gence of  once  a  month,  or  sometimes  once  a  week. 

If  we  take  adults  of  twenty  years  of  age  and  over, 
and  allow  tliem  a  bottle  once  a  fortnight,  we  shall  not 
displace  either  beer  or  spirit,  while  we  shall  consume 
17,000,000  gallons  of  wine  and  upwards.  Take  there- 
venue  expected  under  the  change,  and  that  now  derived 
under  the  present  system,  and  the  security  of  the  revenue 
from  beer  would  be  found  untouched. 

Confining  the  inquiry  to  Beer  only,  we  shall  find  the 
following  results,  viz. : — 

Revenue  received  from  Malt,  1854         ..  ..  £6,093,038 

Hops 86,422 

Wine 1,795,013 


£7,974,473 
Proposed  change  of  duty  in  Wine  to  Is.  per  gallon  : — 

Estimated  consumption  of  Wine,  being  one  bottle 
once  a  fortnight  to  each  adult  over  20  years  of  age 
—47,600,000  gallons,  at  Is.  per  gallon   . .  . .  £2,380,000 

Malt  and  Hops £6,179,460 

Deduct  supposed  possible  displacement 
of  Beer— 33,000,000  gallons,  at  11  far- 
things per  gallon,  or  3  gallons  per  head        378,125 

5,801,335 

£8,181,335 

The  following  calculations  will  exhibit  the  total  possible 
loss  on  all  the  spirituous  and  fermented  drinks,  from 
which  a  large  revenue  is  derived  at  present : — 


Receipts  in  1854  from  Wine 

£1,795,013 

Foreign  Spirit 

1,415,468 

Colonial  Spirit 

1,276,324 

British  Spirit 

7,660,778 

Malt    .. 

. .       £6,093,038 

Hops  . . 

86,422 

6  1*0  160 

Uj  -I  t  V j  1UU 

£18,327,043 
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Brought  forward         . .      £18,327,043 

Revenue  under  the  proposed  change  in  the 

duty  on  Wine  :  — 

Wine  as  above,— 47,600,000  gallons,  at  Is.  per  gallon  £2,380,000 

Malt  and  Hops £6,179,460 

Deduct  displaced  by  Wine— 33,000,000 

gallons,  being  3  gallons  per  head  on 

eleven  millions  of  adults,  11  farthings 

per  gallon         ..  ..  ..  ..        378,125 


Spirits— Foreign  ..       £1,415,468 

Colonial  ..  1,276,324 

British  ..  7,660,778 

10,352,570 

Deduct  possible  displacement  by  Wine, 

one-tenth         1,035,257 


5,801,335 


9,317,313 
17,498,648 


Possible  loss  to  Revenue         . .  £828,395 


We  see,  therefore,  that  "  the  magnitude  of  the  amount 
"  involved  in  a  measure  so  comprehensive"  resolves  itself 
into  a  possible,  though  not  probable,  loss  of  <£828,39o, 
after  a  most  liberal  deduction  in  the  form  of  possible  dis- 
placement in  beer  and  spirits,  amounting  to  the  aggregate 
sum  of  £1,413,382.  In  the  preceding  tables  I  have 
avoided  adding  the  proceeds  from  licenses,  because  they 
only  serve  to  distribute  the  articles,  and,  in  the  event  of 
any  change  in  the  present  system,  must  necessarily  be 
remodelled  and  considerably  enlarged. 

That  there  should  be  no  favouritism  in  taxation,  will 
not  be  disputed  by  any  one.  It  is  favouritism  to  preclude 
from  general  consumption  any  article  by  high  duties. 
Now  this  is  essentially  the  case  with  wines,  which  are 
restricted  to  the  use  of  the  wealthy,  and  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  wine  but  those  of  favourite  ac- 
ceptance. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  consi- 
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derations  would  lead  to  an  immediate  and  serious  enter- 
tainment of  the  proposition  to  reduce  the  duties  on  wines. 
It  would  cement  commercial  interests  by  opening  fresh 
and  enlarging  old  markets.  It  would  promote  improve- 
ment and  refinement  in  the  habits  of  the  people,,  by  put- 
ting within  their  reach  a  wholesome  beverage,  not  over- 
charged with  alcohol,  but  with  properties  sufficiently 
healthful  and  stimulating. 

In  a  financial  point  of  view,  it  would  be  an  easy  and 
regular  source  of  revenue,  no  longer  subject  to  the  fluctu- 
ations which  arise  from  high  duties.  The  high  duty  of 
1795  raised  that  year  £1,372,852;  but  in  1797,  when 
the  duty  told  upon  consumption,  it  fell  to  £1,041,186. 
The  high  duty  of  1803  raised  the  unusual  sum  of 
£2,423,929,  but  it  fell  in  1804  to  £1,891,323.  In  1805, 
with  a  still  higher  duty,  it  realized  only  £2,120,983; 
while  the  more  rational  duties  of  1825  realized — 

In  1826   £1,424,326 

1S27   1,600,587 

1828   1,700,051 

In  1831,  the  duties  were  equalized,  but  being  raised  on 
the  two  wines  mostly  consumed,  the  revenue,  in  1832,  fell 
to  £1,566,758.  It  gradually  crept  up  to  £1,791,636  in 
1840 — a  little  exceeding  the  year  1828. 

In  1841,  an  additional  5  per  cent,  was  laid  on  the 
duties ;  since  which  they  have  remained  stationary,  vary- 
ing from  £1,720,479  in  that  year  to  £1,821,123  in  1850. 

The  same  results  from  high  duties  can  be  traced  in 
malt,  which,  "  instead  of  increasing  with  the  increasing 
"  wealth  and  population  of  the  people,  has  been  nearly 
"  stationary  for  the  last  hundred  years." 

The  repeal  of  the  duty  on  beer  in  1830  considerably 
increased  the  consumption  of  malt : — 
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Consumption. 
1787"]  f3,409,104  quarters. 

>  the  duty  was  10s.     6d.  per  quarter  -l 

180lJ  [2,320,868 

1802-)  f3,792,297 

[  ..      18s.  8d.    ..     •{ 

1803  J  [3,809,900 

18041  f2,602,724 

}  . .  34s.     8d.         . .  {  

1816J  [3,281,929 

[2,142,002         „ 

12,793,282 

1820  ..  28s.     Od.         ..  3,066,894 

1821  ..  28s.l0|d.  ..  2,985,530 

18231  f  3,336,064 

■ 1  ..  20s.     8d.  ..  <^ 

1831 J  [2,928,509 

In  1787  the  consumption  of  Beer  was — 

Strong  4,426,482  barrels. 

Table 485,620       „ 

Small 1,342,301       „ 


18s.     6d. 


6,254,403      „ 
In  1830,  repeal  of  the  Beer  duty,  it  was — 

Strong  . .  . .  . .  . .      5,949,294  barrels. 

Table  229,384      „ 

Small  55,498       „ 


6,234,076       „ 

In  1852  the  consumption  of  malt  was  5,133,954  quarters ; 
in  1831  it  was  2,928,509  quarters. 

We  see  by  this  that  malt  doubled  under  the  remission 
of  the  beer  duty.  This  effect  was  found  to  be  the  case 
with  wines.  The  reduced  duties  of  1786  raised  the 
revenue  derived  from  wine  from  £614,247  in  that  year  to 
£  1,1 48, 75  5  in  1792.  With  these  few  observations,  I 
freely  go  hand-in-hand  with  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  "  that  an 
"  enlarged  trade  in  wine  would  confer  great  advantages 
"  on  the  country,  both  in  its  external  relations  and  in  its 
"  internal  economy."      It  would  necessarily  employ  in- 
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creased  shipping,  and  involve,  as  already  observed,  an 
augmented  export  of  our  manufactures,  and  increased 
employment  to  the  various  handicraft  trades  depen- 
dent, not  only  on  the  preparation  and  distribution  of 
wine,  but  also  to  those  engaged  in  other  branches  of  our 
industry. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

CAN  AN  ADEQUATE  NUMBER  OP  CONSUMERS  BE  FOUND  ? 

Having  shown  that  we  can,  even  under  the  devastation 
of  the  vine-disease,  and  present  scarcity  consequent  upon 
it,  have  an  adequate  supply  of  wine,  another  inquiry  is, 
"  Shall  we  have  consumers  ? "  This,  at  first  glance,  pre- 
sents a  difficult  problem.  I  will  endeavour  to  solve  it.  I 
have  put  together  several  tables,  exhibiting  the  number  of 
persons  sufficient,  in  station,  rank,  and  occupation,  to 
justify  only  an  occasional  use  of  wine. 

The  first  table  is  compiled  from  the  Peerage  and  Census 
of  1851.  It  exhibits  5,046,465  persons  who  are  consumers, 
and  the  quantity  required  34,305,630  gallons.  The  allow- 
ance to  the  five  first  divisions  is  one  bottle  each  per  week ; 
and  to  the  two  other  divisions,  only  two  bottles  each  per 
month.  Another  bottle  every  two  months  would  require 
an  additional  quantity  of  5,046,465  gallons,  or  a  total  of 
39,352,095  gallons. 
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TABLE  I. 

Estimated  probable  Consumption  of  Wines,  founded  on  the  Census  o/1851 

and  Peerage. 

There  are  enumerated  in  the  Peerage  593  peers  and       Persons.       Gallons. 

885  baronets  ;  this  class,  on  the  general  average, 

will  give       . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  7,390 

The  Church  will  give — benefices  with   incomes  of 

£150  per  annum,  6,950,  or  34,750 

Sinecure    rectories,    62,    with    incomes  averaging 

£275  per  annum     ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  310 

The  Census  enumerates,  as  bankers,  capitalists,  &c. 

204,581  persons  :  on  the  usual  family  average  this 

gives  1,022,405 

Manufacturers,  &c.  392,162  persons,  on  the  same 

average,  will  give   ..  ..  ..  ..  ..    1,960,810 


Making  persons         ..    3,025,665 
Most  likely  to  use  wine :  allowing  this  number 
of  persons  one  bottle  each  per  week,  will  require         . .  26,222,430 

We  have  still  farmers,  graziers,  land-surveyors,  and 
others,  with  fair  average  incomes,  numbering 
274,305  families,  or  representing  ..  ..    1,371,525 

Persons   of  independent   means,    129,855  families, 

making       ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..       649,275 

Together,  2,020,800  persons  :  this  number,  con- 
suming two  bottles  per  month,  will  require         ..  ..  8,083,200 


Persons         ..    5,046,465    34,305,630 


Add  a  probable  consumption  to  each  of  an  addi- 
tional bottle  every  two  months,  the  quantity 
required  will  be  increased . .  ..  ..  ..  ..  5,046,465 


Gallons         ..      39,352,095 


The  next  table  exhibits  consumers  selected  from  persons 
paving  the  assessed  taxes — innkeepers,  under  the  Census 
"  Occupations  of  people."  The  probable  consumption 
reaches  32,756,219  gallons ;  the  increase  in  the  use  of 
wine  being  six  bottles  per  year  to  each  family.  This 
will  require  1,993,065  gallons,  or  a  total  quantity  of 
34,749,284 :— 
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TABLE  II. 

Estimated  probable  Consumption  of  Foreign  Wines  among  the  classes  living 
in  comfort ;  from  Excise  and  Census  Returns. 

By  the   Excise   Beturns,— "  Assessed  Taxes  for 
1853,"  we  find  there  are  as  follows,  viz.  :  — 

Keeping  male  domestic  servants,  111,839  persons ;         Persons.  Gallons, 

of  this  number  100,452  are  married,  or  heads 
of  families ;  average  number  to  a  family,  per 
census,  5,  will  give         502,260 

This   number    consuming  two  bottles    each  per 

week,  will  require  8,705,840 

There  are  275,852  houses  assessed  at 
9d.  in  the  pound,  or  private  resi- 
dences ;  these,  on  the  same  average, 
will  give  the  number  of  persons    . .     1,379,260 

Deduct  keeping  male  domestic  ser- 
vants, as  above        . .  . .  . .        502,260 

Will  leave        . .        877,000 
Who,  consuming  two  bottles  each  per  week,  will 

require     ..  15,201,333| 

There  are  122,761  shops  or  warehouses  assessed 

at  6d.  in  the  pound  ;  these,  on  the  same  average 

(which  is  much  below  the  real  average),  will 

give  613,805 

Who,  consuming  one  bottle  each  per  week,  will 

require 5,319,643^ 

There  are,  according  to  the  Census, — in  the  "  Occu- 
pations of  the  People," — 29,060  innkeepers  ; 
should  their  consumption  equal  two  bottles  each 
day,  they  will  require 3,529,403| 

Persons         ..     1,993,065     32,756,219| 
Add  six  bottles  per  year  more  for  each  person, 

the  quantity  required  will  be    . .  . .  . .  1,993,065 

Gallons        . .     34,749,284 


The  third  table  exhibits  consumers  in  their  occupation 
classes — per  Census  1851 — over  the  age  of  twenty  years. 
This  table  includes  the  labouring  classes,  partially  omitted 
in  the  other  tables  : — 


N 
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TABLE    III. 

Consumers,  arranged  under  the  Census — "  Occupations  of  the  People 
over  the  age  of  20  years,  1851." 

Governmental    departments,    officers,    national,         Persons.  Gallons. 

local,  and  East-India  government  at  home     . .  71,191 

Learned  professions    . .  . .  . .  98,279 

Less  law-clerks,  court  officers,  &c.  . .  13,195 

81,784 

Literature 105,954 

Persons  engaged  in  domestic  offices,  being  wives, 
widows,  mistresses  of  families,  children  at  home 
over  20  years  of  age 3,248,929 

Persons  engaged  entertaining,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  offices  for  man        . .     1,S41,501 

Less   domestic   female  servants    and 

milliners 1,282,890 


558,791 
Persons  who  buy  and  sell,  &c,   being  bankers, 

merchants,  &c 186,399 

Persons   engaged    in    conveyance   of 

goods,  cattle,  &c.    ..  ..  ..        293,165 

Persons  possessing  or  working  lands 

for  grain,  fruit,  &c.  ..  ..     1,875,765 

Persons  engaged  about  animals        . .  86,528 

2,255,458 


Less  carmen,  carriers,  carters, 

draymen 

..      38,200 

Seamen 

..      64,097 

Boat  and  bargemen 

..      28,235 

Labourers 

..    724,839 

Shepherds 

..      10,252 

Farm  servants    . . 

..      87,608 

Grooms,horsekeepers 

,&c.     22,987 

Drovers. . 

2,623 

978,841 
1,276,617 

5,532,665 
To  allow  these  persons  one  bottle  each  per  week, 

will  require  a  supply  equal  to  ..  ..  ..  47,949,763 

Persons  engaged  in  art  and  mecha- 
nical productions    ..  ..  ..         636,120 

Working  in  animal  substances         . .        456,393 
„  the  vegetable  kingdom  . .        996,809 

r,  the  mineral  kingdom     . .         711,806 

2,801,128 
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Persons.  Gallons. 

Brought  forward         ..         8,333,793      47,949,763 
To  allow  these  persons  one  bottle  per  month,  will 

require  an  additional  quantity  of        ..  ..  5,602,256 

Persons  of  rank  and  property,  having  no  office  or 

occupation  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..        170,217 

To  allow  these  persons  three  bottles  each  per  week, 

will  require  4,435,642 


Persons  over  20  years  of  age         ..     8,504,010      57,987,661 
If  we  add  to  these,  persons  between  15  and  20 

years  of  age,  numbering  ..  ..  ..     2,100,034 

And  allow  them  one  bottle  each  per  month,  we 

shall  require        4,200,068 


Making  a  total  of  gallons         ..      62,1S7,729 


To  check  the  probability  of  these  calculations,  we  will 
proceed  again,  in  another  form,  from  the  Census  of  1831. 

Families      engaged     in    agriculture, 

961,134  ;  computed   5  to  a  family, 

will  be  4,805,670 

Less  labourers,  &c 1,460,896 

3,344,774 

To  allow  these  one  bottle  each  per  month,  will  be  6,689,548 

Families  in  trade,  manufacture,  and 

handicraft,  1,434,873  ;  computed  5 

to  a  family 7,174,365 

Less  labourers,  carmen,  carriers,  mil- 
liners,   seamstresses,     charwomen, 

dock  labourers,  coalheavers,  &c.  ..     1,216,260 

5,958,105 

To  allow  these  one  bottle  each  per  month,  will 

require 11,916,210 

All  other  families  not  comprised  above, 

1,018,168  ;  compute  5  to  a  family       5,090,840 
Deduct  under  20  years  of  age  ..     2,545,420 

■    2,545,420 

To  allow  these  one  bottle  each  per  week,   will 

require 22,060,306 


Gallons         ..      50,666,064 


These  results  are  accurate.  The  ratio  of  increased  popula- 
tion, since  1831,  of  the  number  of  persons  over  twenty  years 

n  2 
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of  age,  has  been  from  41*95  to  58-05  per  cent. ;  the  increase 
in  the  quantity  allowed  the  consumers,  under  each  Census, 
is  under  the  ratio ;  being,  in  1831,  44*89,  and  in  1851, 
55*11  per  cent.  Among  the  consumers  a  power  of  con- 
sumption increased  16"  10;  the  allowance  in  quantity  is 
increased  only  10-22  per  cent. 

Should  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  adopt  these  views, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  permit  the  merchant  to  treat  his 
wine  as  he  deems  best,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  consump- 
tion. Those  restrictions  which  compel  him  now  either 
to  fly  to  the  Channel  Islands  for  bottling  his  wines, 
or  to  suffer  considerable  disadvantages  from  having  to  ad- 
vance the  duties  many  years  before  his  wines  are  ripened 
for  use  in  bottle,  must  be  removed.  The  system  of 
licensing,  which  at  present  acts  oppressively  on  all  inter- 
ests, being  detrimental  even  to  the  revenue  itself,  must  be 
remodelled. 


TABLE  OF  COMPARISONS. 
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TABLE  OF  COMPARISONS  OF  SIX  YEARS'  IMPORTATIONS 

WITH  TOTALS  OF  ALL  WINES 


v 

\  EAR. 

Portuguese. 

Spanish. 

French. 

Single  year.     Six  years. 

Single  year.     Six  years. 

Single  year.     Six  years. 

1697     .. 

1,002,601 

1,658,466 

540 

1698     .. 

852,010 

1,648,906 

57,215 

1699     .. 

1,827,732 

2,457,418 

52,087 

1700     .. 

1,629,062 

2,866,296 

139,567 

1701     .. 

1,555,811 

2,348,759 

430,919 

1702     .. 

1,244,247    8,111,463 

1,571,350  12,551,195 

341,052    1,027,380 

35-67p.ct. 

55-14  p.ct. 

4-51  p.ct. 

1703     .. 

1,857,553 

285,433 

29,386 

1704     .. 

2,084,186 

634,217 

41,743 

1705     .. 

1,774,444 

632,370 

35,302 

1706     .. 

1,618,909 

5S2,610 

33,340 

1707     .. 

1,892,504 

688,296 

21,754 

1708     . . 

2,023,895  11,251,791 

837,982    3,660,908 

35,142       196,667 

71-15  p.ct. 

23-15  p.ct. 

1-24  p.ct. 

1709     .. 

1,606,726 

1,029,941 

50,075 

1710     .. 

1,413,262 

1,804,130 

23,938 

1711     .. 

1,606,072 

1,425,171 

111,774 

1712     .. 

1,361,460 

1,194,995 

24,392 

1713     .. 

1,254,897 

1,476,676 

535,837 

1714     .. 

1,882,709    9,125,126 

1,780,767    8,711,680 

251,678       997,694 

47-02  p.ct. 

45-05  p.ct. 

5-16  p.ct. 

1715     .. 

2,251,606 

1,945,761 

264,745 

1716     .. 

1,912,186 

1,613,267 

329,793 

1717     .. 

2,171,422 

1,912,362 

293,243 

1718     .. 

3,069,709 

1,462,450 

377,668 

1719     .. 

2,555,937 

1,292,497 

370,967 

1720     .. 

2,342,009  14,302,869 

1,279.573    9,505,910 

286,890    1,923,306 

54'32  p.ct. 

36-09  p.ct. 

7-30  p.ct. 

1721     .. 

2,958,239 

1,991,695 

261,939 

1722     .. 

2,431,815 

2,533,278 

299,211 

1723     .. 

2,590,752 

1,795,431 

217,829 

1724     .. 

2,986,819 

1,548,277 

241,075 

1725     .. 

3,024,760 

1,840,076 

228,439 

1726     .. 

1,632,312  15,624,697 

2,211,316  11,920,073 

133,069    1,381,562 

53-10  p.ct. 

40-51  p.ct. 

4-69  p.ct. 

1727     .. 

2,718,637 

1,370,056 

228,008 

1728     .. 

3,823,728 

2,153,659 

232,075 

1729     .. 

3,017,983 

2,056,131 

187,783 

IMPORTATION    COMPARISONS. 
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OF  PORTUGUESE,  SPANISH,  AND  FRENCH  WINES, 
IMPORTED  AND  CONSUMED. 


Total  Imports. 


Total  Consumption. 


Historical  Influences. 


Single  year. 
2,748,254 
2,724,658 
4,526,308 
4,935,429 
4,503,154 
3,302,354 

2,329,460 
2,900,401 
2,534,819 
2,304,461 
2,722,033 
3,019,842 

2,801,073 
3,332,537 
3,251,126 
2,662,245 
3,346,829 
3,936,970 

4,567,718 
3,955,303 
4,465,015 
5,013,843 
4,307,216 
4,019,646 

5,305,267 
5,349,575 
4,707,204 
4,845,914 
5,149,807 
4,060,160 

4,423,648 
6,309,590 
5,391,319 


Six  years. 


22,740,157 

sundry 
4-68  p.ct. 


15,811,016 

sundry 
4-46  p.ct. 


19,330,710 

sundry 
2-77  p.ct. 


26,32S,741 

sundry 
1-89  p.ct. 


29,417,927 

sundry 
1-70  p.ct. 


Single  year.    Six  years. 
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War  with  France  and  Spain 
— Suspension  of  hostili- 
ties— War  renewed  with 
France — Methuen  Ti-eaty 
—  Portugal  —  Gibraltar 
taken  by  England — War 
continued. 


Peace  with  France — Peace 
with  Spain  —  Treaty  of 
Utrecht — Pretender  as- 
serted his  right  to  the 
Crown — Domestic  trou- 
bles. 


War  declared  against  Spain 
by  England  and  France — 
Peace  concluded  with 
Spain. 


Accession  of  George  II. 
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I MPORTATIOX    COMPARISONS. 


TABLE  OF  COMPARISONS  OF  SIX  YEARS'  IMPORTATIONS 

WITH  TOTALS  OF  ALL  WINES 


Year. 

Portuguese. 

Spanish. 

French. 

Single  year.     Six  years. 

Single  year.     Six  years. 

Single  year. 

Six  years. 

1730     .. 

1,738,699 

2,189,S05 

133,580 

1731     .. 

2,755,721 

2,036,196 

211,505 

1732     .. 

2,297,326  16,352,064 

1,924,932  11,730,779 

181,791 

1,174,742 

55*11  p.ct. 

39-27  p.ct. 

3-93  p.ct. 

1733     .. 

2,344,047 

1,909,437 

176,414 

1734     .. 

2,461,891 

1,762,517 

163,899 

1735     .. 

2,906,032 

2,015,646 

140,215 

1736     .. 

2,387,186 

1,820,272 

111,041 

1737     .. 

3,146,914 

2,241,449 

133,081 

173S     .. 

2,412,383  15,658,453 

2,086,478  11,835,799 

99,034 

826,684 

54-60  p.ct. 

41-24  p.ct. 

2-88  p.ct. 

1739     . . 

2,466,962 

1,265,944 

127,573 

1740     .. 

1,580,221 

1,385,188 

179,904 

1741     .. 

3,477,454 

52,342 

34,680 

1742     .. 

3,206,717 

159,569 

91,557 

1743     .. 

3,488,462 

110,857 

65,154 

1744     .. 

1,686,060  15,905,876 

309,030    3,282,930 

117,031 

615,899 

74-23  p.ct. 

1634  p.ct. 

3-06  p.ct. 

1745     .. 

3,206,628 

96,871 

29,583 

1746     .. 

2,404,634 

106,081 

18,192 

1717     .. 

2,833,030 

143,360 

43,347 

1748     .. 

2,482,286 

56S,454 

87,078 

1749     .. 

2,828,829 

1,542,347 

97,573 

1750     .. 

1,900,550  15,655,957 

1,199,993    3,657,106 

87,882 

363,655 

78-97  p.ct. 

18-34  p.ct. 

1-82  p.ct. 

1751     .. 

2,139,519  Methuen 

814,437 

96,886 

x 

1752     .. 

9  197  fiQi   Treaty  in  full 
-,i^/,501  influence. 

612,027 

85,634 

1753     .. 

2,691,198 

1,086,916 

130,943 

1754     .. 

2,107,620 

875,357 

117,452 

1755     .. 

2,314,806 

978,082 

136,581 

1756     .. 

1,646,627  13,027,651 

770,693    5,138,412 

116,534 

684,030 

6S-06p.ct. 

26-79  p.ct. 

357  p.ct. 

Merchants  at 

Oporto  complaining  of  i 

idulteration. 

1757     .. 

2,323,985 

516,925 

73,677 

L758     .. 

2,273,535 

968,792 

57.586 

1759     .. 

2,450,632 

679,131 

71,087 

1760     .. 

2,307,245 

807,124 

79,306 

1761     .. 

2,020,628 

891,428 

114,778 

1 762     . . 

2,729,082  14,105,107 

548,373    4,411,773 

63,828 

460,262 
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OF  PORTUGUESE,  SPANISH,  AND  FRENCH  WINES, 
IMPORTED  AND  CONSUMED— continued. 


Total  Imports. 


Single  year. 
4,163,013 
5,090,291 
4,490,649 

4,498,300 
4,465,532 
5,127,436 
4,360,238 
5,587,134 
4,686,016 

3,904,921 

3,191,787 
3,607,435 
3,510,356 
3,707,578 
2,158,115 

3,367,220 
2,563,112 
3,057,732 
3,178,416 
4,526,579 
3,245,664 

3,105,482 
2,878,829 
3,959,986 
3,146,419 
3,474,364 
2,575,560 


2,950,630 
3,338,257 
3,235,171 
3,239,867 
3,066,616 
3,380,371 


Six  years. 


29,868,510 

sundry 
1-69  p.ct. 


28,694,656 

sundry 
1-28  p.ct. 


20,080,192 

sundry 
6-37  p.ct. 


19,938,723 

sundry 
0-87  p.ct. 


19,140,640 

sundry 
1-58  p.ct. 


19,210,912 


Total  Consumption. 


Single  year.     Six  years 
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Historical  Influences. 


Peace  of  Vienna  (France 
and  Austria)  —  Spanish 
War  —  Foreign  political 
atmosphere  quite  still. 


>  War  declared  with  France. 


Treaty  of  Peace  with  France 
K      and  Spain — Peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle. 


Rupture  with  France. 
War  proclaimed. 


War  with  France. 


War    with     America     and 
France — War  with  Spain 
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IMPORTATION    COMPARISONS. 


TABLE  OF  COMPARISONS  OF  SIX  YEARS'  IMPORTATIONS 

WITH  TOTALS  OF  ALL  WINES 


Yeah. 

Portuguese. 

Spanish. 

French. 

Single  year.     Sis  years. 

Single  year.     Six  years. 

Single  year. 

Six  years. 

1763     .. 

2,716,750 

736,037 

92,766 

1764     .. 

2,739,867 

781,364 

93,718 

5     .. 

2,836,311 

809,418 

113,527 

1766     .. 

2,758,538 

972,937 

104,533 

1767     .. 

2,650,075 

776,507 

114,552 

1763     .. 

3,005,497  16,707,068 

766,469    4,842,732 

92,748 

611,844 

1769     .. 

2,SS9,667 

833,893 

96,707 

1770     .. 

2,503,162 

880,947 

98,408 

1771     .. 

2,603,271 

793,211 

110,524 

1772     .. 

2,511,171 

632,015 

99,922 

1773     .. 

2,487,907 

832,660 

103,843 

1774     .. 

2,892,468  15,SS7,646 

741,796    4,715,155 

117,643 

627,047 

1775     .. 

2,658,383 

928,091 

104,458 

1776     .. 

2,678,613 

717,560 

91,338 

1777     .. 

3,041,266 

626,224 

126,502 

1775     .. 

2,493,001 

790,637 

125,058 

1779     .. 

2,126,782 

457,948 

76,311 

1780     .. 

3,592,563  16,590,613 

609,550    4,130,010 

79,040 

602,707 

1781     .. 

2,302,253 

393,841 

79,569 

1782     .. 

1,693,278 

220,880 

95,929 

1783     .. 

2,290,770 

451,362 

77,723 

1784     .. 

2,401,308 

536,322 

80,993 

1785     .. 

2,4*37,521 

532,221 

82,296 

1786     .. 

Records  destroyed. 
Reduced  duties. 

1787     .. 

3,832,769 

1,122,230 

969,356 

1788     .. 

4,171,275 

1,190,793 

731,227 

1789     .. 

4,652,402 

1,037,981 

646,334 

1790     .. 

..646 

1,248,641 

652,590 

1791     .. 

5,577,595 

1,563,382 

644,066 

1792     .. 

6,226,247  29,517,934 

1,317,178    7,480,205 

723,820 

4,367,893 

1793     .. 

3,832 

1,052,778 

502,735 

1794     .. 

.257 

1,601,573 

280,841 
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OF  PORTUGUESE,  SPANISH,  AND  FRENCH  WINES, 
IMPORTED  AND  CONSUMED— continued. 


Total  Imports. 


Single  year. 
3,587,395 
3,651,987 
3,807,776 
3,879,132 
3,588,432 
3,901,841 

3,858,040 
3,512,073 
3,543,655 
3,275,510 
3,450,693 
3,778,188 

3,724,571 

3,514,170 
3,825,725 
3,432,072 
2,679,713 
4,308,073 

2,795,484 

2,056,142 
2,861,135 
3;044,837 
3,109,542 


6,120,714 
6,388,341 
6,625,349 
7,330,901 
8,180,884 
8,600,954 

5,654,034 
15,554 


Six  years. 


22,116,863 


21,448,159 


21,484,329 


45,247,143 


Total  Consumption. 


Single  year.     Six  years. 
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4,521,941 
6,650,644 
5,959,098 
6,601,038 
7,573,790 
7,851,707  39,158,218 

6,610,701 
6,811,374 


Historical  Influences. 


■ — Peace  of  Paris — Gene- 
ral Invasion  of  Portugal 
by  France  and  Spain, 
saved  by  the  English. 


War    with    America — War 
with  France. 


War  with  Spain — War  with 
Holland. 

End  of  American  War. 

Treaty  of  Peace  (France  and 
Spain). 


DisputebetweenHolland, France, 
and  Russia — War  imminent 
with  France. 

French  Revolution. 

Dispute  with   Spain   about 

America  and  the  Southern 

Ocean. 
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IMPORTATION    COMPARISONS. 


TABLE  OF  COMPARISONS  OF  SIX  YEARS'  IMPORTATIONS 

WITH  TOTALS  OF  ALL  WINES 


Year. 

Portuguese. 

Spanish. 

French. 

Single  year.     Six  years. 

Single  year.    Six  years. 

Single  year. 

Six  years. 

Increased  duties. 

1795     .. 

6,878,124 
Increased  duties. 

2,118,551 

740,022 

1796     .. 

4,039,669 

1,341,890 

427,636 

1797     . . 

2,819,496 
Increased  duties. 

505,870 

187,021 

1798     . . 

4,793,042  27,730,634 

774,893    7,395,555 

362,957 

2,501,212 

1799      .. 

6,774,376 

1,705,586 

516,053 

1800     .. 

4,814,049 
Reduced  duties. 

1,914,608 

481,699 

1801     .. 

6,891,708 
Increased  duties. 

1,454,226 

581,700 

1802     . . 

5,979,786 
Increased  duties. 

1,441,961 

413,568 

1803     .. 

6,834,110 
Increased  duties. 

1,743,942 

410,522 

1804     .. 

3,045,230  34,339,259 
Increased  duties. 

1,805,301  10,065,624 

401,690 

2,805,232 

1805     .. 

4,859,506 

2,165,423 

601,560 

1806     .. 

4,767,136 

1,982,076 

1,198,001 

1807     .. 

6,219,209 

2,060,891 

1,230,869 

1808     .. 

5,274,445 

3,008,003 

1,675,915 

1809     .. 

4,891,406 

2,746,352 

2,879,755 

1810     . . 

6,450,111  32,461,813 

2,357,563  14,320,368 

872,520 

8,458,620 

1811      .. 

2,061,303 

1,096,124 

714,907 

1812     . . 

3,435,272 

2,050,628 

1,171,677 

Increased  duties  on  French. 

1813     .. 

Records  destroyed  by  fire. 

.  . 

1814     .. 

3,486,710 

1,463,608 

840,767 

1815     .. 

3,827,706 

1,416,189 

477,858 

1816     .. 

1,936,378  14,747,369 

859,439    6,885,988 

370,775 

3,575,984 

1817     .. 

3,078,218 

1,002,886 

185,793 

1818     .. 

4,026,404 

1,529,201 

413,204 

1819     . . 

2,339,580 

1,111,885 

366,640 

IMPORTATION    COMPARISONS. 
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OF  PORTUGUESE,  SPANISH,  AND  FEENCH  WINES, 
IMPORTED  AND  CONSUMED— continued. 


Total  Imports. 


Single  year.       Six  years. 

9,944,948 

5,982,785 
3,594,402 

6,182,821    38,864,544 

9,175,954 
7,471,598 

9,227,147 

8,239,318 

9,394,885 

5,578,758    49,087,660 


7,947,998 

£,458,052 
10,106,715 
11,079,076 
11,622,471 
10,818,612    60,032,924 


Total  Consumption. 


4,624,106 
8,114,317 


7,136,941 
7,116,109 
4,306,528    31,298,011 

5,860,112 
7,918,385 
5,430,634 


Single  year.     Six  years. 

8,238,438 

5,776,260 
3,569,261 

5,265,768  36,271,802 

6,138,164 

7,294,752 

6,876,710 
7,113,416 
8,226,464 
5,457,691  41,107,197 


4,622,701 
5,825,178 
6,271,346 
6,331,875 
5,894,177 
6,521,293  35,466,570 

5,629,722 
5,024,530 

4,565,477 
5,330,774 
4,624,105 
4,057,038  29,231,646 

5,142,829 
5,635,216 
4,615,212 


Historical  Influences. 


French  Revolution  and  War 
— Fall  of  Valenciennes — 
War  with  France  and 
Spain — Treaty  of  Amiens. 


War  with  France. 


Peninsular  War  (Portugal, 
Spain,  and  France) — Ge- 
neral Peace  signed  by  the 
Allied  Powers. 
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IMPORTATION    COMP  \RISONS. 


TABLE  OF  COMPARISONS  OF  SIX  YEARS'  IMPORTATIONS 

WITH  TOTALS  OF  ALL  WINES 


Yeabs. 


1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 


1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 


1S31 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 

1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 

1841 
1842 

1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 


Portuguese. 


Single  year.     Six  years. 
2,457,410 
2,752,392 
3,283,907  17,937,911 

2,991,350 
2,625,249    5,616,599 

Reduced  duties. 

4,952,126 

3,114,050 

3,311,135 

3,9S5,146 

2,398,803 

2,603,113  20,364,373 

Equalization  of  duties 

2,763,211 

2,116,245 

2,226,733 

4,213,427 

4,269,890 

4,089,235  19,678,741 

2,693,365 

3,133,725 

3,272,208 

2,980,383 

Increased  duties,  5  per  cent. 

2,662,121 

2,811,643  17,553,445 


Spanish. 


Single  year.     Six  years. 

979,128 
1,001,883 
1,278,506    6,903,489 

1,618,632 
2,083,206    3,701,838 


2,754,873 
2,364,573 
2,433,141 
3,188,357 
2,841,031 
2,505,438  16,087,413 


2,605,328 
2,446,050 
3,368,530 
3,446,563 
2,732,028 
3,164,244  17,762,743 

2,802,585 
3,375,847 
4,130,755 
4,022,315 


French. 


2,425,668 
2,980,403 
2,771,080 
2,680,621 
2,685,157 
2,883,896  16,426,825 


3,204,313 
2,692,316  20,228,131 

2,648,789 
3,446,679 
3,504,523 
3,214,382 
3,407,078 
2,058,056  18,879,506 


Single  year.     Six  years. 
239,566 
240,146 
269,353    1,714,702 


329,509 
276,105 


605,614 


1,083, 53S 
489,657 
384,208 
550,949 
498,320 
352,136  3,358,808 


351,102 
311,448 
275,366 
363,376 
370,446 
533,241  2,204,979 

725,140 
544,129 
508,487 
570,195 

480,828 

508,942  3,337,721 

479,983 
725,308 
562,420 
473,034 
549,118 
680,255  3,470,118 
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OF  PORTUGUESE,  SPANISH,  AND  FRENCH  WINES, 
IMPORTED  AND  CONSUMED— continued. 


Total  Imports. 

Total  Consumption. 

Historical  Influences. 

Single  year.       Six  years. 

Single  year.     Six  years. 

5,170,046 

4,586,495 

5,448,746 

4,686,885 

6,127,467    35,955,390 

4,606,999  29,273,636 

6,676,355 

4,845,060 

|  Last  years   of  the   high 

6,637,506    13,313,861 

5,030,091    9,875,151 

f       duties. 

10,892,033 

8,009,542 

1 

7,586,937 

6,058,443 

>  Commercial  panic. 

7,950,961 

6,826,361 

J 

9,637,951 

7,162,376 

I 

7,618,196 

6,217,652 

\  Civil  war  in  Portugal. 

6,879,588    50,565,666 

6,434,445  40,708,819 

J 

7,116,870 

6,212,264 

6,018,480 

5,965,542 

7,443,841 

6,207,770 

Oporto  Wine  Company  abo- 

9,766,116 

6,480,544 

lished  by  Dom  Pedro. 

9,039,551 

6,420,342 

9,406,083    48,790,941 

6,809,212  37,495,674 

8,033,480 

6,391,531 

8,518,484 

6,990,271 

9,909,056 

7,000,486 

9,311,247 

6,553,922 

7,708,502 

6,184,960 

7,216,113    50,696,882 

4,815,222  37,936,392 

6,807,053 

6,068,987 

Oporto  Wine  Company  re- 

8,584,586 

6,838,684 

established. 

8,469,776 

6,736,131 

7,711,309 

6,740,316 

7,938,067 

6,053,847 

7,536,530    47,047,321 

6,136,547  38,574,512 
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TABLE  OF  COMPARISONS  OF  SIX  YEARS'  IMPORTATIONS 

WITH  TOTALS  OF  ALL  WINES 


Yl'ARK. 

Portuguese. 

Spanish. 

French. 

Single  year.     Six  years. 

Single  year.     Six  years. 

Single  year.     Six  years. 

1849     .. 

3,004,043 

3,310,206 

466,169 

1850     .. 

3,563,042 

3,826,725 

600,243 

1851     .. 

3,101,031 

3,904,978 

764,935 

1852     .. 

2,120,716 

3,181,835 

575,280 

1853     .. 

5,363,784 

3,913,224 

818,894 

1854     .. 

4,136,261  21,288,877 

4,455,118  22,592,086 

1,004,589    4,230,110 
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OF  PORTUGUESE,  SPANISH,  AND  FRENCH  WINES, 
IMPORTED  AND  CONSUMED— continued. 


Total  Imports. 

Total  Consumption. 

Historical  Influences. 

Single  year.        Six  years. 

7,970,067 

9,304,312 

9,008,428 

6,793,304 
11,029,567 
10,875,855   54,981,533 

Single  year.     Six  years. 

6,251,862 

6,437,222 

6,280,653 

6,346,061 

6,S13,830 

6,775,858  38,909,486 

\  Vine  disease,  or  "  oidium," 
J       at  Madeira. 

1   Ditto  in    France  and  Por- 
J        tngal. 

Ditto  in  Spain. 

() 
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EXPLANATION 

BY  WAY  OF  COMMENTARY   ON  THE  ACCOMPANYING 

TABLES. 

From  1697  to  1702 — six  years  prior  to  the  Metliuen 
Treaty — Spanish  wines  were  more  largely  consumed  in 
this  country  than  any  other;  their  proportion  was  55*14 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  consumption,  while  Portuguese 
were  only  35*67  per  cent.  After  the  Metliuen  Treaty 
(1703),  Spanish  Wines  recede  to  23*15,  and  Portuguese 
rise  to  71*15  per  cent. :  this  is  the  average  of  six  years,  to 
1708.  The  war  with  Spain  and  France  during  this  period 
reduced  the  consumption  of  the  wines  of  those  countries, 
Spanish  to  23*15,  and  French,  which  averaged  4*51,  to  1*24 
per  cent.  During  the  subsequent  period  of  six  years, 
ending  1714 — peace  being  established  in  1712-13  with 
France  and  Spain — Portuguese  wines  recede  from  71*15  to 
47*02  per  cent. ;  Spanish  wines  increase  from  23*15  to 
45*05  per  cent.;  and  French  wines  increase  also  from 
1*24  to  5*16  per  cent. 

From  this  period  (1715  to  1738),  Portuguese  wines  range 
54*32  to  51*60  per  cent.;  Spanish  wines,  45*05  to  41*24 
per  cent. ;  French  wines  declining  from  7*30  to  2*88  per 
cent.  During  this  period  England  experienced  peace  and 
war  alternately  with  both  France  and  Spain. 

From  1739  to  1786. — The  same  history  pervades  this 
period,  Portuguese  wines  maintaining  their  usual  average. 
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From  1787  to  1810. — Portuguese  and  Spanish  wines 
seem  to  hold  relative  positions,  the  latter  encroaching; 
gradually  on  the  first. 

From  1811  to  1836. — Active  rivalry  characterizes  the 
positions  of  Portuguese  and  Spanish  wines. 

From  1837  to  1854. — Spanish  wines  have  gained  the 
ascendancy  j  Portuguese  wines  have  gradually  lost  favour ; 
while  French  wines  have  steadily  increased.  From  1787 
to  185-4,  the  whole  consumption  ranged  almost  equally. 

The  stocks  of  wine  in  bond  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of 
every  description,  were — 

On  5th  January,  1854         . .  . .      10,472,432  imperial  gallons. 

5th  January,  1855         ..  ..      11,987,832 

31st  March,     1855         ..  ..      11,254,086 


ERRATA. 

Page  33,  line  4,  for  1S25  read  ' 
Page  60,  line  1,  for  qui  read  que. 
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